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preface* 



The Glossary before the Reader is the result of thoM 
hours of literary amusement, when it was thought neces- 
sary to unbend the mind from professional labour. The 
Author has felt much satisfaction at the &yourable recep- 
tion which his former attempt to collect and preserve the 
relics of our good* old Northern dialect has receired from 
some of the first literary characters of the age. He has, 
in particular, been gratified by the approbation of several 
gentlemen of great philological learning, in both king- 
doms ; among whom he is proud to rank the Rev. H. I. 
Todd, the profound editor of two editions of Dr. Johnson's 
national work, with the most valuable additions ; and the 
Rev. Dr. John Jamieson, whose £t3rmological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language contains a labotur of lexicogra- 
phy, as elaborate and comprehensive as any that has yet 
appeared. 

The Author may be permitted to denominate this an 
entire new work, rather than a second edition of his for- 
mer publication. Independent of the nimierous additions, 
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which further research and communication, both with the 
Uving and the dead, have enabled him to give, all the old 
articles have undergone a complete revision, and most of 
them are re-written. A wider range has been taken, 
and a variety of circumstances relative to the usages of 
the olden time, as well as to the local customs and popu- 
lar superstitions of the present day, have been introduced. 
The ancient traditions of the country are entitled to more 
regard than is generally given to them by the fastidious. 
However hyperbolically exaggerated, or concealed from 
the perception of this enlightened age, few of them are 
wholly fJEdse. 

The Glossary has been noade much more copious in 
the etymological department— alike interesting to the an- 
tiquary and the philologist. Every scholar is aware of 
die extraordinary analogy of various languages. In many 
of the articles will be frequently found noticed the words 
of similar origin, appearance, and meaning, in the cognate 
diaiects, ancient and modern, of the North o€ Europe, 
wMch may be truly said to form the warp and the woof 
of English, and on which the flowers of Greece and Rome 
have been embroidered. Notices are also given of striking 
affnities, in sound and meaning, with different other lan- 
gueges ; though these are not always sufficient to consti- 
tute an et3rmon. 

' It is unnecessary to adduce reasons for preserving our 
old words. They are generally simple and expressive, 
and often more emphatic than their modem synonymes. 
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By the revival of a more general relish for early Eagliah 
writers, the Reader will imperceptibly acquire a hidnt ai 
.regarding them in the light of their pristine dignity. He 
will no longer hastily pronounce to be vulfforitms what 
are in reality archaisms — the hard, but deep and manly, 
tones and sentiments of our ancestors. The book wfll 
prove how much is retained of the ancient Saxon speecb-«- 
in its pure unadulterated state— in the dialect of the 
North of England, which also exhibits more of the Ian* 
gui^ of our Danish progenitors than is to be met with 
in any other part of the kingdom. 

Our Northern words and terms, though oflen disgtaaed 
in difierent spelling and structure, bear strong affinity to 
die Scottish language. Indeed, the greater part of them 
will be found to be in current use in each country. Even 
laying out of view the opinion expressed by some writers, 
that the Scottish language is merely a dialect of the 
Anglo-Saxon, the similarity of words and phraaee used 
both in the North of England and the South of Scotland, 
may be accounted for by the county of Northumberland, 
and other parts of the English territory, having anciently 
fbrmed a portion of the sister kingdom. But it is to be ob- 
served, that a number of the words in this Glossaiy, which 
are unknown to the South, are in common use in the 
North of Scotland. It is true that the greater part of 
these may be traced tcrthe French ; but hence the words 
used in Scotland may often be explained and elucidated by 
reference to those of the North of England, and vice versa. 
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By a communication from George R. Kinloch, Esq., of 
Edinburgh, the Author has been furnished with an exten- 
sive list of our North Country words which are in use in 
Scotland, some of which have escaped the vigilance of 
Dr. Jamieson, though Mr. Kinloch says they are well 
known as Scottish words. In some instances where they 
diffier in spelling, or have a wider signification, in Scotland, 
the Author has either given the Scots orthoepy, or the ad- 
ditional meaning. 

To James Losh, Esq., Major Thain, George Taylor, 
Esq.^ Anthony Easterby, Esq.> Rev. William Turner, Rev. 
James Raine, Rev. George Newby, Mr. Edward Hemsley, 
Mr. Robert Thompson, and those other friends who have 
contributed so much to the interest of the work, by allow- 
ing the Author tlie imrestrained use of their interleaved 
copies of the former edition, he returns his grateful thanks. 

For the invaluable and kind assistance afforded him by 
his antiquarian friends, Robert Surtees, Esq.of Mainsforth, 
and Sir Cuthbert Sharp ; and by the Rev. W. N. Dar- 
nelly B* D., Prebendary of Durham, Matthew Culley, 
Esq., of Fowberry Tower, 1. 1. Wilkinson, Esq., Rev. H. 
Cotesy R. R. Greenwell, Esq., and Thomas Fenwick, Esq., 
in the unreserved communication of various manuscript 
vocabularies of provincial terms, collected in different 
pwts of the Northern Counties, his warmest acknowledg- 
ments are due, and he feels sincere pleasure in thus pub- 
licly recording his sense of the obligation. 

With these aids, and with the assistance and encourage- 
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ment he has received, during his undertaking, from 
different eminent individuals, which it would have the 
appearance of personal vanity in the Author to particula- 
rize, he has endeavoured to the best of his ability, and 
making the most of the time which he could allow him- 
self from other avocations, to re-construct, and, as he 
hopes, materially to improve, the Glossary of North Coun- 
try Words. 

Of the instances of misconception and inadvertence, 
which may still remain, those, who are most conversant 
with the subject, will, in its various and complicated na- 
ture, discover the best extenuation. 

Attrion Place, I6th Marchy 1829. 
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LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 

Br. ^^- Andent Britiib luigiiage. 

Celt. Celtic language. 

Comb. Cumberland dialect. 

Sin. ...M. ••«.••. Danish language. 

Dur. Durham dialect. 

Dnt. Dutch language. 

Fr. French language. 

Gael Gaelic language. 

Germ. German language. 

Gr. Greek language. 

Ir. Irish language. 

laL Islandic (or Icelandic) language. 

Ital Italian language. 

Lane. Lancashire dialect. 

Lat Latin language. 

Mcc-Got. Mceso-Gothic language. 

Newc Newcastle dialect. 

North Northumberland dialect. 

Sax. Anglo-Saxon language. 

Sc Scottish language. 

Span. Spanish language. 

Sa.-Got. Suio-Gothic, or ancient language of Sweden. 

Sir.— Swed. Modem Swedish language. 

Teut. Teutonic language. 

West Westmorland dialect. 

York Yorkshire dialect. 
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A. It is a striking provincial peculiarity, in many parts of the 
North of England, tenaciously to retam this letter in most 
of the words in which modem English substitutes o ; as aum^ 
own; bane, bone; home, home; &c; and to omit the two 
last letters in those ending in /Z; as a' fawj for all; ci^ 
(caw) for call ; &c. But at Hexham, and a district round 
it, the a, instead of usurping the place of o, as is common in 
most other parts of Northumberland, is itself conrerted into 
o, in the vulgar pronunciation ; as o, for all ; ho, for bell ; 
fote, for &ult ; hofe, for half, &c ** Hexham ho-penny*^ is a 
bye-^ord of long standing ; and ^ Hexhamy the heart of o 

Engiandf'* may be said to be proverbial. 

A, always, ever. — Cumb, A, in the Saxon language, is the ad- 
verb here given. Perhaps fix>m the same root the Germans 
have their ewig, and its dependents. In the formation of 
our border dialects it has been freely denizened. ** For ever 
and a," is an expression used by old rustics. Philologers and 
grammarians will decide how &r, in this sense, pleonasm of 
continuous action, the a is an adverinal prefix to our participles 
agoing, acoming, &c. 

A, interrogative — af what? what do you say? 
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Aac, Aik, Yak^ Yeck, or Yaik, the oak. Sax. ac, tec Su.- 
Got. eh. Germ, eiche, Dut. and Isl. eik, Sc. aik. ' The 
words tdk and acorn, observes Mr. Boucher, fall under that 
numerous list of northern terms which difier from the com- 
mon speech of England, only by having retained that strong 
characteristical mark of their Saxon origin, the a in the place 
of the modem o, and would not have been adverted to here, 
had there not been something peculiar in their pronunciation, 
in which alone their provincialism consists. The former is 
pronounced yeck or yaik, just as earth is pronounced yerth ; 
whilst acorn is every where pronounced nearly as it is spelled. 
By having thus retained the ortliography as well as the or- 
thoepy of aik, the people of the North have avoided that in- 
consistency, which certainly is imputable to their Southern 
neighbours, of rejecting the ancient and original spelling, in 
the theme, whilst yet it is retained in the derivative : for, to be 
consistent, acorn should be written ocorn. Both these terms 
are pure Saxon, ac and (scem ; the latter importing as lite- 
rally in the Saxon, as it does in English, the fruit or corn of 
the aik. 

Aback, backwards. Isl. <i4>aek, Not obsolete, as stated in 
Todd's Johnson. 

Aback a behint, behind, or in the rear. '' Aback, a behint, 
where the grey mare foaled the fiddler ;" that is, I am told, 
threw him off in the dirt. 

Abuns, perhaps, possibly. Mr. Boucher justly considers this 
word a remarkable confirmation of an ingenious grammatical 
position, first strenuously urged by Gebelin, and since, well 
supported and confirmed by Mr. Home Tooke, viz. that par- 
ticles were orginally verbs. He takes ablint to be the parti- 
• ciple of the present tense of the irregular verb, "to be abie;'* 
and as such, easily resolvable in the being able. 

AaooN, Abuin, above. Sax. abufan, Mr. Todd says, aboon is 
** common in Westmoreland and part of Yorkshire." It is 
ahK) in constant use in the counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland. V. Junius and Boucher. 
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Abraid, to rise on the stomach with a degree of nausea; applied 
to articles of diet, which prove disagreeble to the taste, or dif- 
ficult of digestion. See Braid. 

Abredb, in breadth, spread out. Sax. abred*an^ to lengtlien. 

Abstract, to take away by stealth. — Borders of North, In the 
dissertation on Fairies, in the Border Bfinstrelsy, a curious 
instance of superstition is related, where the corpse of a de- 
ceased person, dug up from the grave, is said to be abstracted. 
So in Law, abstraction of tithe is the unjustifiable removal of 
it. 

AcciDAVY, an inveterate corruption of affidavit. Sometimes 
simply davy. 

We think nowse on*t, aw*ll myek accydavy. 

Canny NewcasteL 

Accident, a soft term used to denote the situation of a confid- 
ing girl, when an undue advantage has been taken of her by a 
faithless swain, without affording her a legitimate right to his 
protection, — 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray. 

Ackersprit, the premature sprouting of a potatoe, the germi- 
nation of grain. V, Skin. Jam. and Wilb. 

AcKNow, <o acknowledge, to confess. The old form of the 
word — still in use as a northern provincialism. 

Acow, crooked, obliquely, awry. Sax. ascuruan, devitare 

Acre-dale Lands, common fields in which different proprietors 
hold portions of greater or less quantities ; firom aere^ a word 
common to almost every language, and Sax. dtgUm^ to divide. 
In ancient times an acre did not signify any detemfinate 
quantity of land ; and the Normans had an acre confessedly 
differing from that of the Saxons. When at length it came to 
mean a specific part, the measure stil varied, until it was 
fixed by statute, in the reign of King Edward I. 

Adder-stone, a perforated stoney imagined by the vulgar to be 
made by the sting of an adder. Stones of this kind are sus- 
pended in stables as a charm to secure the horses from being 
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hag-ridden ; and are also hung up at the bed's head, to pre- 
rent the nigfat-mare. See Holt-stones. 

Addiwissen, had I knqwn it. An expression nearly obsolete, 
though still retained oy some old persons. It appears, sa}'s 
Mr. Boucher, to have been formed on that poor excuse, to 
which silly people are apt to hare recourse, when, for want of 
consideration and caution, they have fJEdlen into some difficul- 
ty : had I witty or had I wisten (and in the pronunciation it is 
ii one word additMtten\ I would not have done so and so. 
The phrase is of great antiquity, occurring in Gascoigne's Her- 
mit's Tale, in Grower, and in Holinshed. 

Addlb, Aidle, Eddle, v, to earn by labour. — Aodlings, Aid- 
linos, t. labourer's wages, earnings. Sax. edleauy recompense, 
or requital. Different both in import and source from — 

Addled, a. decayed, impaired, rotten; as ^* add/e headed," 
** addled eggs;** from Sax. adUan, asgrotare — adiig, a^otus, 
morbo laborans. 

Ab, £a, one, one of several, each. Aewaas, Eaways, always, 

Ae lad frae out below the ha' 

£es Maggie wi* a glance.— >J?dod Fair. 

Afear'd, afraid. Pure Saxon. This word is repeatedly used 
by Shakspeare, in several of his plays, but I do not remem- 
ber that afraid occurs more than once. 

Aforn, before, on hand. Sax. at-foran. Aforcy the ancient 
word for before^ is also in use. 

Aft, behind. Pure Saxon. The dictionaries call this a sea 
term, but it is in common use on the banks of the Tyne, and 
occasionally in other places, in the sense here given, without 
any relation to nautical subjects. 

Ao, to hack or cut with a stroke; hence an axe. 

Agate, on the way, agoing— on foot again; as a person recovered 
from a sick bed. " The fire bums agate^* that is, is beginning 
to bum briskly.-— For^. where it always denotes incipient 
rapidity. 

Agban, Agen, again, against. Sax. agen; and so used in old 
English. 
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AosBy Ajei, Aotb, awry; uneren, aside. " Let ne'er a new 
whim ding thy fancy ajee^^-^A. Ramsay, Across; as ''it 
went all agee^* 

Agleb, or Aglby, wrongs awry. As poor Bums truly said, 

The best laid schemes o* mice and men 
Gang aft O'gley. 

Agog, eager, dedrous. " He's quite agog for it." Great re- 
search has been expended, and much has been written on the 
etymology of this word. It is strange that all our philologists 
haye mariced it as uncertain ; as it may, I think, be satisfac- 
torily derived from Ital. agognare, to wish, to long for. Since 
this was written, I have been informed by a valued corres- 
pondent in Edinburgh, who has most kindly and liberally 
aided me in my etymological enquiries, that there is a Rox- 
burghshire saying " on the gogs for it," synonymous with 
"quite agog for it." — meaning ** he is in the humour for it," 
or, ** is eager for it." This ei^pression, he is of opinion, is 
derived from, and, indeed, is a pure translation of the French 
phrase ** etre dans ses gogues^* which Boyer gives as synony- 
mous with ** dans sa bonne humeur,'* to be in a merry mood, 
pin, cue, or humour. V. Boyer, vo. gogues ; which is derived 
from the reciprocal verb ^'se gogeur (se rejouir) to be or make 
merry." It is scarcely necessary to remark, that both the 
French vefb and phrase are only used in a comical or burlesque 
style ; which is the very character of agog, 

Ahint, behind. "* To ride ahini,*' Sax. a-hindariy post. 

Ai6, sourness. ** The milk has got an otg." 

AiGRB, sour. Fr. aigre. Hence Ale-aigre, which see. 

AiN , pron. the northern pronunciation of own ; being, as it were, 
a compound of (^une, i, e. all belonging to one, in contradis- 
tmction to that which is the property of numy. V. Boucher. 

AutD. This word, as applied to the name of a place, means 
high; as Airdley in Hexhamshire. Br. otrd^ height. GaeL 
and Ir. ard, mighty, great, and noble. It is also used to de- 
scribe the quality of a place or field ; in which sense it means 
dry, parched; from Lat. aridus — hence arid. 
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Airly, the northern form of early ; conformable to Dan. aarle. 

AiRT, or Art, a point or part of the horizon or compass ; a dis- 
trict, or portion of the country. Germ, ort^ a place — die tier 
ortcy the four quarters. Gael, atnf, a cardinal point. In 
Yorkshire the pronunciation is airth, 

AiRTH, afraid, fearful. " He was mrth to do it*' — ^he was afraid. 
" An airthful night" — a fearful mght. Sax. tfrhth, fear. 

AiTR, an oath. The same in Moes-Got. and Sc. 

AiTHER, order, or course of husbandry in tillage land. Mr. 
Boucher, whose learning and memory I much respect, is un- 
fortunate in his conjecture on this word. See Arder. 

Aits,. Yaits, Yetts, oats. Sax. o/a, ate. The sound expressed 
by yaiUy as has been justly observed to me by a literary friend, 
is in fact the proper dipthongal sound of oats ~ the a being 
long : — and a broad Yorkshireman talks of the beasts getting 
oorang (t&rang— for u; is a vowel in efiect) amang the wheate. 

AiXEs, Axes, a fit or paroxysm of an ague — an access. Used 
by several of our old writers. The word appears to be deriv- 
ed from Sax. ace, the origin of ache, a pain ; which, in the 
plural, Shakspeare has evidently pronounced, like John 
Kemble, aitchet, Our auld trots, or old wives, have innu- 
merable prescriptions for the ague ; all of them, more or less, 
depending on something which is to operate as a charm. The 
opinion of the efficacy of charms in the cure of this disease is 
at least as old as the time of Pliny. 

Alame, alone. Dut aUeen, Dan. allene. 

Alaxtem, Alantuh, at a distance. Ital. da lontano, Fr. loin- 
tain. 

ALDy old. Sax. eald. This syllable, in the beginning of the 
names of places, denotes antiquity. 

Alb, a merry meeting, a rural feast. Bride-ale, and chuch-ale, 
are of frequent occurrence in old legal documents. 

Alb-aigre, o/ega/*, sour ale used as vinegar. Allekar. — West, 

Alb-taster, an officer still retained in some of the northern 
boroughs. His duty is to look diligently after the ** brewers 
and tiplers," and to taste the ale within his jurisdiction. A 
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person of this description was formerly appointed and sworn 
in every court leet. 

Algatbs, an old word synonymous with always, or all manner 
of ways; and compounded of qU and gatet (which in the 
North denotes wai/t). Not obsolete, as stated in Todd's 
Johnson. It is used for, however, or at all events, sometimes-— 
as wecfTtti. V. quotations in Tooke (Vol. I., p. 179,) who 
strangely mistakes the derivation. In the Glossary to Way's 
Fabliaux, it is attempted to be traced thus: — Algatbs; 
Alouise ; Alwisb, always : that is, let the guise or manner be 
what it may. Algatis occurs in Wiclifs venerable Transla- 
tion of the New Testament, Rom. xi. 10. 

All-a-6its, broken, all in pieces, in rags and tatters. 

All-along-of, Ald-along-on (sometimes, by quick articulation, 
pronounced Aw-lung) entirely o\^ng to. This term would ' 
almost seem to be a corrupt pronunciation of all owing. It 
is, however, of considerable antiquity in our language ; being 
used by Skelton, Ben. Jonson, and others y and may be re- 
ferred to Sax. ge4angf opera, caUsa, impulsu, culpa, cujus- 
vis. V. Lye. An ingenious friend suggests, all* longing of; 
to *long, he says, being used for, to belong, in some of our old 
poets. V. Tooke Vol. I. p. 424-431. 

Aller, the alder-tree. Alnus gluHnosa. — Smith. Sax. teier. 
See Eller. 

Aller-float, or Aller-trout, a species of trout — ^usually large 
and well grown — frequenting the deep holes of our retired 
and shady brooks, under the roots of the aller, or alder-tree ; 
from which it has its name. 

Alley, the conclusion of a game at foot-ball, when £he ball has 
passed the boundarj'. — Dur, Fr. a Pais — to the plank which 
bounded the course, as at tennis. 

Au^H ALLOWS, All Saint's day (1st. Nov.). "It is remarkable, 
that, whilst the old Popish names, for the other fasts and fes« 
tivals, such as Christmas, Candlemas, Lammas, &c. are gene- 
rally retained throughout England, the northern counties 
alone continue the use of the ancient term for the festival of 
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jtU-SainttJ* Boucher. In the name of churches, there is 
however an exception. See Halle E'eic. 

All-in*the*well, a juvenile game in Newcastle and the neigh- 
bourhood ; and perhaps in other places. 

Always, however, nevertheless. Its use in this sense is com- 
mon in the North ; and also in Scotland. See Algatbs. 

AxANo, among. Sax. mengan, to mix. But see Jamieson. 

A-MANY, a great number, a mixed multitude. According to the 
author of TTie Diversiont of Purl^, many is the past partici- 
ple of Sax. mengany miscere, to mix, to mingle ; and many a is 
a corruption for many of, and therefore improperly used with 
a singular. 

Ambry, or Aumry, a cupboard, pantry, or place where victuals 
are kept. Sax. teimerige, repositorium, scrinuro, abucus, 
Norman Fr. ambrey, a cupboard. 

Ambll, between or among, amidst. Bay says, ''contracted 
from a middle; or perchance from the French word mesler, 
signifying to mingle ;" but there seems little doubt of its being 
directly from the Swed. emeilan, or Dan. immellem, the prepo- 
sition for between. 

Anan, what? what do you say? Commonly used as an answer 

to questions not understood, or distinctly heard. Perhaps 
from a rejection of Fr. atii, noticed by Le Roux as, ** Sorte 
d'interjection interrogative, commune aux petites gens, et fort 
incivile parmi des personnes polies ;" or it may be, as Mr. 
Boucher suggests, merely a reduplicative of the Saxon or 
Gothic particle an, which is defined to be *'graticula interro- 
gationibus praemissa." 

Anchor, the chape of buckle, t. e. the part by which it is fas- 
tened. Fr. ancre. Lat. anchora, 

Anclet, A>xleth, Ancuff, the ancle, a gaiter. Sax. anclcow, 

Anbnst, over-agamst, towards, opposite to. A very old word 
in our language ; supported by the authority of Chaucer, Ho- 
linshed, and others ; and still in common use in the northern 
counties. 

Anbnt, concerning, respecting ; also over-egainst, opposite. V. 
Jam. anent ; and Watson, anent^ 
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AnG| or Awn, the beard growing out of barley, rye, or wheat. 
This term seems to have been adopted from the Danes or 
Swedes who got it from the Goths. V. Boucher, €aimd, 

Ang-nails, corns on the toes,^- Cuvtb. Nang*nails, York, 

Anters, in case, lest, it may be. Dut. anders. V. Ray, aam- 
ires, and Boucher, anantrct. 

Anters, needless scruples, mischances or misadventures. 

Antrims, affected airs or whims, freaks, fancies, maggots. 

AnECB, with the subject in the plural— pennies apiece ; ones 
mpiece, 

Appern, Appren a common mode of pronouncing apron^ in 
many of the northern counties. See Nappbrn. 

Appetize, v. to provoke an appetite for food. Juliana Barnes, 
who, Warton says, wrote about 1480, uses appetydelyf as an 
adverb, in the sense of wUh a good appetite. The passage 
wherein it occurs is sufficiently curious, in more respects than 
one, to be laid before the reader. 

Aryse erlv : serve God devowtly : and the world besily. Do 
thi werke wisely : yeve thyn almesse secretly : goo by the 
wave sadly. Ansuere the peple demurely : goo to thy 
not to lybenll : aryse therfirom temperately. Goo to thy 
souper soberly : and to thy bed merely : be in thyne inne 
jocondly. Please thy love duely ; and slepe surely, 
meete appetydely, Sy tte therat dyscretly : of thy tonge be 

April-gowk, an April fool. See Gowk. 

Aran, or Arain, a spider. — York Lat. aranea, Fr. araignie. 
Span, arana. Ital. aragno. 

Aran-web, or Arain-web, gossamer, a cobweb. 

Arder, order, or course. In husbandry the orders are the divi- 
sions of tillage land set apart for r^;ular courses of crops in 
successive years ; or for courses of cropping in rotation. 

Arf, ARnsH, timid, fearful, apprehensive. " 'Am rather ar^ 
about that." See Airth. 

Arc.y, assertion in dispute. The term is generally applied to a 
person who is not only contentious, but pertinacious in ma- 
naging an argument. Isl. iargr, keen contention. 

c 
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Amil TooTHy or Axlb Tooth, a grinder-<>a tooth situated under 
the oftf of the jaw. Isl.yojrfe, dens molaris. Su,-GoU oxei- 
Umdy a grinder. V . Ihre. 

AsTiTB, AsTY, rather, as soon as, sooner ; literally as tide. Sax*, 
and Isl. tid. 

AsTONiED, astonished, in a consternation. An old word, not 
yet obsolete. V. Todd's John, astone, 

Attbrcop, Attbrcob, a spider's web. Sax, atter, poison, and 
coppty a cup ; receiving its denomination, according to Dr. 
Jamieson, partly from its form and partly from its character-— 
a cup of venonu Attercop is also occasionally used to denote 
the spider itself; which is curious, as being still unaltered 
SvKon^^-tUter^oppa. Hence a female of a virulent or malig- 
nant disposition is sometimes degraded with the appellation 
of an attereap, 

A-TWEE, in two; as broken in two. Chaucer uses atow ; a 
word still retained in the north. 

Atwbbn, between, betwixt. Ancient, but not obsolete. 

Add, Auld, the vulgar pronunciation of old. Sax. eald, The 
latter form of the word is used in the beautiful old song of 
** Tak your auld cloak about ye," recovered by Bishop Percy, 
and given in his Reliques of Ancient Poetry, 

AuDPARANi', AuLD-PARANT, gTOve, sagadous, ingenious. Child- 
ren are said to be so when they are wiser or more witty than 
those of their age usually are ; that is, fashioned or formed 
like an clder^ or more experienced person. Dut. ervaren, 
Dan. erfareity experienced. 

AuD-LANG-sYNB, AuLD-LANG-SYNB, a favourite phraso in the 
North, by which old persons express their recollections of 
former kindnesses and juvenile enjoyments in times long since 
past — immortalized by the muse of Bums. 

Aui>-PEG, AuLD-pBG, old milk cheese. See Old-Peo. 

AmMTHRiFT, AuLD-THRiFT, wealth accumulated by the succes- 
sive frugality of a long race of ancestors. 

AvK, a stupid or clumsy person. From old Got. auky a beast ; 
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or it may be firom the northern sea bird, called the auk, of 

prov er b ial stupidity. 
AuM, the elm-tree. Old Fr. oulme. Alum is also, in some 

places pronounced awn, Br. o/nt. In northern pronuncia- 

tion> the letter / is frequently dispensed with, or discarded. 
Aun'd ordained, fated, destined. ** Vm awCd to this luck." 
Aunts* ^ One of my aunts*' is, in Newcastle, a common desig- 

nadon for a lady of more complaisance than virtue. Shak- 

apeare tod other play writers use the term. 
Adp, a wayward child — an ape ; from Sax. apa* 
AuTBB, altar. Many of our old authors write this word auter, 

or awter; which is still the pronunciation in the North. Old 

Fr. auUr. The high altar — a term retmned in Cumberland, 

where it is pronounced as one word heeautre^^wm probably 

so called to distinguish it from the * Sunts' altars, of which 

kind there were several in most churches. 
AuwARDs, awkward, athwart. A beast is said to be auwards, 

when it lies backward or downhill, so as to be unable to rise. 

Sheep, heavy in the wool, are often found so ; in which case, 

if not extricated, they soon swell and die. Sax. <piverd, per- 

versus, aversus. 
Aver, a work-horse — a beast of burden. V. Spelman, i|^rj, 

o^a ; and Du Cange and Kennett, averia. 
AvBRisH, or Average, the stubble and grass left in corn field« 

after harvest — the winter, or after^atage. 
Aw, the common pronunciation of I. Aw's, I am. 

Aw was up and down, seekin for tnam hinny, 
Av was thro' the town, seekin for mflw bairn. 

Song, Maw Canny Hinny, 

Aw-MACKs, (tU makes, all sorts or kinds. V. Boucher. 

Awi^js, the pronunciation of alms in the North. Sax. almesse. 
Dan. almisse. Indeed, in most of the cognate languages the 
word is a dissyllable. Chaucer accordingly spells it almesse ; 
other old writers have it almous. 
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Awn, v. to acknowledge, to oam. Sax. a^aii,pos8idere. ** You 

never awn us now-a-days." 
Aws, AwNE, a. own, proper. Sax. agen, proprius. 

This house ! these grounds ! this stock is all mine awne. 

Ben Jon, Sad Sitepherd 

AwN-sELL, own-self. Awn-sells, own-selves. 

AwsouE, appalling, awful. ^ The lightning was awtome?'' 

AxE, to ask. This, now vulgar, word is the original Saxon 
form, and is used by Chaucer, Bale, Heywood, and many 
other ancient writers. It does not, however, appear to have 
obtained a footing in any of the cognate languages of * the 
North, which seems to show that whilst we formed our voca- 
bulary from the Saxons, other nothem nations drew from 
Gothic sources. 

Aye, always, continually, for ever. An old word; said in 
Todd's Johnson to t>e now rarely used, and only in poetry. 
For colloquial purposes, however, it is frequently made use of 
in Northumberland ; and so far as my recollection serves me, 
in other parts of the North. My friend, Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, an elegant classical scholar, refers me to Greek «4f< or m,u 
for a derivation. There is certainly a striking analogy. See 

ElGH. 

Ayont, beyond. « Far ayont the hill." Sax. a-geonL 
A YOU A, HLNNY, A Tou A, HiNNY BuRD, a uorthem nurse's 
lullaby. Brand has observed that an et}Tnologist, with a to- 
lerably inventive fancy, might easily persuade himself that 
the song usually sung in dandling children in Sandgatc, in the 
suburbs of Newcastle upon Tyne, the Wapping or Billings- 
gate of that place, " A you a, hinny," is nearly of a similar 
signification with the ancient Eastern mode of saluting kings, 
" Live for ever." V. Pop. Antiq, Vol. I. p. 33?. The song 
here referred to will be found in Bell's Rh^ines of Northern 
Bards, p. 296. 
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Babblement, silly discourse. Probably from Fr,balnl/er, lu the 
first edition of this work I admitted the derivation given in the 
Craven Glossary, and supported by other authority— -** Heb. 
Babelj confusion of tongues"— which a correspondent (with 
^diose criticisms in general I am not disposed to quarrel) 
deems worthy of Parkhurst. To be free from misconcq)t]on 
and error is not the attribute of infallible men. 

Babbt-Boodies, broken pieces of earthen ware or glass, used by 
female children for decorating a play-house, called a boady- 
house, made in imitation of an ornamented cabinet. 

Then on we went, as nice as owse. 

Till nenst au*d Lizzy Moody's ; 
A whiriwind cam an* myed a' souse 

Like heaps o* laHby'boodict 

Song, Jemmy Jonenm'M Whurry, 

Bachelor's Button, a well known flower, resembling a button 
— ^supposed to possess a magical eflect on the fortunes of rus- 
tic lovers. See Grey's Shak. V. I., p. 107. 

Back-by, behind, a little way dbtant. Bey (Germ.) is near : — 

hence in-by, out-by, back-by. 
Backerlt, late ; as a backerfy spring ; a backerly harvest. 
Back-cast, the finlure in an efibrt, a relapse into trouble. 
Back-end, the autumnal part of the year, — ^the latter end of any 

g^ven time. 
Backhouse, (pronounced exactly Bacchtu,) a bakehouse. Sax. 

bttekut. 
Backside, any ground on the back part of a house— not confined 

to the court or area behind. It has the same signification in 

Scotland. V. Jam. Supp. 

Nicholas Ward, unfortunately smoorM to death, in sinldng for 
a draw well in his &ther*8 backside, 10 Feb. 1716. 

Sharp, Chronkon Mirabik, 
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Backstonk, a heated stone for baking upon — a bakestone. Stones 
were first used for the purpose, and are still in use for oat- 
cakes. 
As nimble as a cat on a hot tacktUme, — Yorkshire Proverb, 

Bauger, a cadger or pedlar ; but orignally a person who pur- 
chased grain at one market, and took it on horseback to sell 
at another. Lat. bajuius, a carrier. Before the roads in the 
North were passable for waggons and carts, this trade of bad- 
gering was very extensive. Badger, I understand, is a com- 
mon name in Lancashire ibr an ordinary shop-flour and butter 
dealer. 

Badlit, sick, ill. — Sadly badly, very much indisposed. Bad- 
ling, a worthless person — a bad one. Sax. beedling, homo 
delicatus. 

Bag, the udder of a cow. Isl. baggiy onus, sarcina. 

Bail, bale, a signal of alarm, a bon-fire.— Bail-hills, or Bale- 
HiLiJS, hillocks, on the moors where fires have formerly been. 
Isl. bal, pyre. See Crav. Gloss. Baal-hUU. 

Bain, near, ready, easy. Isl. beinn^ rectus. Germ, bahity a path, 
a beaten way. — Bainer way, a nearer way. 

Bairn, a child. Sax. beam. Moe.-Got. barfi. It is the same 
in the Islandic and Danish languages. The word is written 
by old English writers beam, beame. In All's Well, in the 
dialogue between the Countess and the Clown, it is observed, 
that " beams are blessings ;" and in the Winter's Tale, when 
the shepherd finds Perdita, he exdaims, • *' mercy on's, a 
beame! a very pretty beamed* Among the vulgar — espe- 
cially the pitmen — ^baim is applied to a female child only. 
By the favour of a firiend I am enabled to present the reader 
with the following illustration of this confined meaning of the 
word, from their own phraseology. '* Assa ! wor wife's getten 
her bed, nmn." — '* No, — ist a l^id or a baimy then ?'* " Wey 
guess."—" Mebbies aAairn?'*— " No." " Mebbies a lad, then ?" 
** Odd smash thou's a witch, or somebody's telt th'.'* In 
Shakspear's time, it would seem that a child signified 
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9l female^ in contradistinction to a male infiuit ; thou^ it ap- 
pears from Warton that it was once just the reverse. 

A boy, or tihUi^ I wonder.— Fri«i<er'# Tait. 

Baulnisb, ully,childish» having the manners of a child. 
Baulnless, childless, without progeny. Sax. beamieas. 
Bairns*-play, the sport of children, any sort of trifling. 
Baibn-tbam, a large family, a brood of children, or lots of 

bmmi. Sax. 6earn-4ettm, liberorum sobolis procreatio. 
Baist, to beat severely. Isl. beysta, to strike. Swed. basa, to 

bc«t. In Scotland they use this word in the sense otto over' 

come : particularly at cards, where one has lost considerably. 

It is also used as a substantive— one who is overcoma 

Baith, Bbath, B'ybth, both. V. Jam. bathe. 

Ballant, a ballad. This is the general pronunciation among 
the vulgar, in the North of Eiigland, as well as throughout 

Scotland. 

Ball-money, money demanded of a marriage company, and 
given to prevent their bdng maltreated. In the North it is 
customary for a party to attend at the church gates, after a 
wedding, to enforce this claim. The gift has received this 
denomination, as being originally designed fqr the purchase of 
a foot-ball. 

Ba ! LOU ! a nurse's lullaby. Tliought by some to be a cor- 
ruption of the French nurse's threat in the fiible i He bat f Id 
le loup / hush ! there's the wolf; an etymology not less fan- 
ciful than ingenious. In Scotiand it is bahw; as in Lady 
Bothwell's Lament. 

Bans, ^A'brM.^— B'yan, (i^ewcj^ a bone. Sax. ban, Teut. 
betn» 

Ban-hrb, BoN-riRB. a fire kindled on the heights at appointed 
places in times of rejoicing. Notwithstanding what Mr. Todd 
has all^d as to the primitive meanmg of the word, I remain 
of opinion that don^fire is a corruption. See Bail. 

Bang, a. to thump, to handle roughly. Su.-Qot. and Isl. 
banga. Teut. bangelen, A friend considers this word not 

D 
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local ; but surely " Bang her amang her ecu"— hit her 
between the eyes, is a Ai(ir not to be understood by uniniti- 
ated South country ears. 
Bang, v, to beat, to exceed, to surpass, to excel. 

Hamham was headless, Bradford breadless, 

Shafloe picked at the craw ; 
Capheaton was a, wee bonny place. 

But WaUington bangs them K\'~'f^orthumh, Ballad. 

Bang, t, a leap, a severe blow. In a bang, suddenly, violently. 

Banger, any thing laiger in proportion to the rest of its species. 
V. Todd's John, banging. 

Bankrout, a vulgar name for a bankrupt ; and, judging by the 
etjrmology, the right word. Fr. banquerout, Ital. bancorotto. 
Teut. banckrote. According to the compilers of the Diction- 
naire de Trevoux, the term originally came from the Italians, 
who formerly transacted their business in a public place, and 
had coffers in wliich they counted their money. When a mer- 
chant found his affairs in disorder, and retiuned not to this 
place of business, it was said that his banco^ or coffer, was 
rotto, broken. 

Bannock, a thick cake of oaten or barley meal, kneaded with 
water ; originally baked in the embers, and toasted over again 
on a girdle when used. Grael. bonnack, a cake. Irish, boin- 
neog. Some, however, think that it may be from Isl. baun, 
a bean ; such cakes having formerly been made of bean meal. 

Bany, B'yant, bony, having large bones. Sc bainie. 

Bar, V. to shut, to close. " Bar the door** — shut the door. 
" Bar the yet" — close the gate. — Bar, *. the gate of a town. 

Baroh, Berg, a hill, or steep way. Su.-Got. berg^ roons. V. 
Dure. 

Bar-guest, a local spirit or demon; represented as haunting 
populous places, and accustomed to howl dreadfully at mid- 
night, before any dire calamity. Perhaps from Dut. berg, a 
hill, and geesi, a ghost. Grose, however, describes it as ''a 
ghost all in white, with large saucer eyes, commonly appear- 
mjg near gates or sdles, there called bars. Yorksh, Derived 
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from bar and gheist" But see Drake's Eboracum, p. 7> Ap- 
pendix ; where it is supposed to come from Sax. burh, a town, 
and gtut, a ghost— -signifying a town sprite. 

Bark, a box for holding candies; formerly made of barky and 
sometimes so stilL 

Bark, v. to cough— Bark, «. a cough. " What a bark he's 
got." 

Baroe-day, Ascension day ; when the Mayor of Newcastle and 
the River Jury make an aquatic perambulation in barges^ ac- 
cording to ancient custom. 

Barked, Barkened, Barcled, covered with dirt, dotted, hard- 
ened. Isl. barka, cutem induere. 

Barker, a tanner — so denonunated from bark^ the great article 
used in his trade. The word is pure Danish. ** The com- 
pany o£ Barkers*^— Newc, 

Barkhaam, a draught-horse's collar; formerly made of bark. 

Barney-Castle, the old, and still the vulgar, name of Barnard- 
Castle. — 2>tir. ** Bamey-Cattie gingerbread;" the best in 
the world. 

The rebells have gevyn over the sege of Barney-Castle. 

Sadler's State Papers, 1669. 

Barley, to bespeak or claim. ** Barley me that" — I bespeak 
that — ^let me have that. Quasi, in corrupt contraction, '' by 
your leave me that." But see Wilb. vo. ballow. 

Barrel-feyer, an illness occasioned by intemperate drinking — 
the frequent effect of a too copious sacrifice to the jolly god. 

Baseler, a person who takes care of neat cattle. — North. 

Bass, Bast, matting. Isl. bast, philyra. Bass, is also the name 
of a hassock to kneel upon at church. Likewise, in York- 
shire, the slaty part of coal after it is burnt white. 

Baste, to put a tar mark upon sheep. It is done with a tarred 
stick; and may therefore be derived from old Fr. beuten, a 
stick. It is a variation of Buist, Beust, or Bust ; which see* 

Bastilb, a fortified building; similar to a Peel; which see. 
Boitillui^ in the sense of a tower or bulwark, occurs m 
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Hearne's edition of Elmham in Vit Hen. V. ; and batteUe^ 
with the same meaning, is to be found in old French ¥niter8, 
as is also hasttUer^ to besiege. Hence the name of the noto- 
rious BoitUe of Paris — that tremendous fortress — 

Full of such dark, deep, damp, chill dungeons of horror and 
silence, 

of which no reader requires to be reminded. The ruins of 
many of these strong-holds are to be found in that extensive 
tract of country in Northumberland, upon which once stood 
the fiuned Forest of Rothbury ; and in most Border villages 
of antiquity. 

Bat, a blow or stroke. Old Gothic, bata^ to beat. — Last*bat, a 
play among children. See Tio. 

Bat, state or condition. ^ At the same hat** signifying in the 
same manner ; *' at the aud bal,** as formerly. Bat also sig- 
nifies speed ; as, '* to go at a great bat,*' to go at great speed. 

Batten, o. to feed, to bring up, to thrive. Sax. baton, to fatten. 
Swed. beta, to feed. ^ The wife a good church going and a 
battening to the bairn,** is a common toast at the gossip's feast 
on the birth of a child. 

Could you on this fiur mountain leave to feed, and batten on 
this moor?— i^^Ao^. Hamlet. 

Batten, or Bittei, *. the straw of two sheaves folded together. 
I have been referred to Germ, beythun, to join ; formed from 
bey, double or both, and thun, to do or make. Sax. ba ttva, 
both two, i. e. two together, seems analogous. 

Batts, low flat grounds adjoining rivers, and sometimes islands 
in rivers. V. Jam. Supp. ana. 

Bauk, Balk, a cross beam or dormant. Germ. baUc. Dut. 
balck, a beam. ** To be thrown ourt* balk** is, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, to be published in the church. *' To 
hing ourt' balk,** is marriage deferred after publication. V. 
Crav. Gloss. baUc.' Before the Reformation, as observed by 
the author of that amusing little work, the laity sat exclusive- 
ly in the nave of the church. The balk here appears to be the 
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rood beanii which separated the nave from the chancel. The 
expression, therefore, would seem to nifean, to be helped into 
the choir, where the marriage ceremony was performed. 

Bauks, or Balks, the grass ridges dividing ploughed lands; 
properly those in common fields. Also lengths of solid un- 
broken land left by a bad ploughman. IsL bauik-ur^ lira in 
agro,yel alia soli eminentia minor. Bauks are not so common 
as they used to be when land was ploughed by oxen. 

Bauks, or Balks, a place above a cow-house, where the beams 
are covered with wattles and turf, and not boarded— a hen- 
roost, or hay-loft. Mr. Wilbraham supposes the hay-loft is so 
called, from its being divided into different compartments by 
balks or beams. Balk in the old northern languages is a separ 
ration or division ; and the word is used for capita, or chap- 
ters, in the titles of the ancient Swedish laws. V. Ihre, in 
voce, balk. 

Bawm, to dress, to adorn. — West. Mr. Wilbraham calls this a 
good old word, quoting Nychodemus' Gospell, 4to. 1532 ; 
and derives it from Su.-Got. bo, boa, to prepare. Isl. bua, is 
the same. 

Baxter, an implement used for baking cakes upon ; common in 
old houses. 

Bay, to bend. Sax. bygan. Whence a bay window (Shak. 
Twelfth Night) — also bay4ce, fresh ice, which is thin enough 
to bend. Capt. Ross explains bay-ice, *^ newly formed ice, of 
the same colour as the water;" but the above is probably the 
true origin. 

Beaker, a large drinking vessel, usually of glass, a rummer or 
tumblcr*glass. In Scotland it is called a bicker, and made of 
wood. Germ, becher, Dan. bager, a cup. The word is also 
used figuratively to express any other Uirge thing. 

Beal, to roar. Sax. bellan, Teut bellen, to bellow. Beal, 
bellow, and bawl, all seem cognate. 

Beastungs, the milk of the cow for a short time after calving. 
Sax. byiHng, The pronunciation in Cumberland is beadingt; 
and in Scotland beiiHtu. 
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Bkastling-pudding, the pudding made of the first milk of a 
cow — a favourite dish with many people, In Scotland they 
boil this milk into a thick consistence, which is called beisten 
cheese, 

Bbatment (vulgarly pronounced Brakment), a measure of about 
a quarter of a peck ; much used in Newcastle. Mention 
occurs of a beatment, and also of a tnilner^s beatment, in an old 
book of the Society of Coopers, 1670. It has l>cen suggested 
to me that beatmerU may be an abatement^ a small quantity 
given in to abate the price; but I should rather incline to 
think it more nearly allied to beetmentj a supply, a ration. 
See Beet. 

Bear, four-rowed barley. Sax. bere. This used to be the only 
species cultivated in Northumberland, though it is now rarely 
sown, except on crude soil. 

Beaiu-stone, a large stone mortar, or trough, made use of by our 
ancestors in the North, to unhusk their bear or barley, as a 
preparation for the pot, long before barley-mills were invented. 

Beas, Beess, cows, cattle ; but never, I think, applied to sheep. 
Sc. baits. Obviously a corruption of beasts. In some parts 
of Scotland, the horse, by way of eminence, is denominated the 
beeut ; no other animal receiving that designation. 

Beck, v, to nod the head; properly to courtesy ^ by a female, as 
contradistinguished from bowing in the other sex. Isl. beiga. 
€rerm. beigen^ to bow. Beck, i. a courtesy. 

So sone as she knew who was her hostesse, after she had made 
a beck to the rest of the women standing next to the doore, 
she went to her and kissed her. 

Sadler's State Papers, VoL 11, p. 605. 

Beck. A horse is said to beck when its legs are weak. 

Beck, s. a mountain stream or small rivulet, a brook. Common 
to all the northern dialects. Hickes (Gram. Franc. Theotis^ 
ca, p. 92,) says, the word came from the Normans to the 
French, and from the Danes to the Northern inhabitants of 
England. See Burn. 
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BBCRikB, a sort of half oath— 6y Christ f See under Labber- 

INO. 

Bbds, called also Scotch-hop, a game of children ; in which 
they hop on one foot through different spaces chalked out, 
called beds, V. Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 286. 

Bbb-Bike, a bee's nest, or hive, in a wild state. Teut. bie^hock, 
bMmyek, apiarium. 

BsBLD, shelter, warmth ; hence Beelding, a place of shelter for 
cattle, or any covered habitation. Isl. boele, domidlium. 

Bebldt, warm, affording shelter from cold. " BeMy flannel.*' 

Bebrness, the cellar or other place where the beer is kept ; and 
so mOmess for a dairy, or milk-house. 

Beet, to help or assist, to supply the gradual waste of any thing. 
IsL betra^ emendare. Dut. boeien, to mend. Sax. betan^ res- 
taurare. To beet the fire, is to feed it with* fueL Hie word, 
in this latter sense, is most applicable to straw, heath, fern 
furze, and especially to the husk of oats, when used for heat- 
ing girdles on which oaten cakes are baked. Teut. boeien hei 
vier, struere ignem. 

Beet-need, resource, assistance in case of need. Applied, also, 
-to the person affording it; as a helper or assistant on particu- 
lar occasions. See the preceding article. 

Beeben, or Beesen, blind. Sax. bisen, cscus. 

Bbltkelt, probably. An old word, used by Bishop Hall. 

Beliye, anon, by and by, quickly, briskly, or inunediately. It is 
a word of great antiquity ; as it occurs in a passage in the 
Anglo-Normannic poem, printed in Hickes' Thesaurus, Vol. L 
p. 224. It is also found in our elder poetry. 

Belk, to belch. The old mode of writing the word. The 
Saxon r^ WM either hard or soft. V. H. Tooke, Vol. II. 
p. 138. Hence th or ch, and sk or h, are frequently conyerti- 
ble. 

Beller, to cry aloud, to bellow. Sax. bellan. See Beal. 

Belucon, one addicted to the pleasures of the table — a beli^ 
god. 

Belly-oo-lakb-theb, take your fiU, satisfy your appetite.— ForA:.« 
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Bblly-wark, the gripes or colick. Wark (which see) is inva- 
riably used for ache, 
Benb, a bentumy or blessing. Sax. hene^ prayers. See Clap> 

BRMNY. 

Bbnsei^ to beat or bang. Teut. bengheUn, caedere fustibus. 

Bbnt, a long kind of grass, which grows in Northumberland, 
near the sea, and is used for thatch. Dr. \^llan has Bents, 
high pastures or shelving commons; hence, he 8a3r8, bent- 
groit, which, from the soil, is necessarily harsh and coarse. 

Beret, to thrash com. Isl. beria, pulsieure. Su.-Got« baerioy 
has the same signification. ** Wull is berrying in the bam.'* 
Berrier, a thrasher of com. 

Berry-pie. a gooseberry-pie. A rank provinciality. 

Bbseek, the present provincial pronunciation o£ beseech. It b the 
old and genuine form of the word, and so used by our early 
poets. 

Betterness, a, superior, eminent '' A beUemeit^and of body.'* 

Bb-twattled, confounded, overpowered, stupified, infatuated. 

Bbuk, Buke, the common pronunciation of book. Moe.-Got. 
Su.-6ot« Isl. and Sax. boc. The Northem nations, no 
doubt, gave this name to a book, from the beech-tree, of which 
it was first made, in the same manner as the Latins adopted 
the designation libery and the Greeks that of ^iCA«f, from the 
materiab on which it was customary for them respectively to 
write. 

Bevel, a violent push or stroke. V. Jamieson. 

Bever, to tremble, to quake with fear. Sax. befian, trepidare. 

Bibber, to tremble, to shake. There is a great similarity be- 
tween this word and Alem Franc bibun, tremere. 

Bicker, «. a small wooden dish, or vessel, made of staves and 
hoops like a tub. Germ, becher, a cup. Ital. bicchiere. 

Bid, to invite to a wedding, feast, or fimeral ; especially to the 
latter; in which case the invitation is called a M^fn^— pro- 
bably from Sax. biddan^ to pray— originally meaning, as Mr. 
Wilbraham suggests, the ofiering of prayers for the soul of the 
deceased. Two or four people, called bidders^ are sent about 
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to invite the firiends to the funeral, and to distribute the 
mourning. 

BiDDABLBy obedient, of a compliant temper; as a biddabie child, 

BiDB, to stay or remain. Sax. bidauy manere. ** Bide off, you 
stob !" said a chaise-driTer to a boy attempting to get on be- 
hind ; i. e. " remain where you are.'* 

Big, to build. Sax. byggan^ 8e<Uficare. Isl. ^ggi. Dan. bygge* 
Swed. bygga. See Biggin. 

Bigg, a coarse kind of barley ; properly that variety which has six 
rows of grain on each ear, though often confounded with what 
is called bear, or four-rowed barley. Isl. bygg, barley. 8u.- 
Crot. ^'t^. Dan. byg. There is a street in Newcastle called 
the Bigg-market. 

BiGGEN, to recover after lying-in. The gossips regularly wish 
the lady a good biggening. Is it to be again ? 

Biggin, a building; properly a house larger than a cottage, but 
now generally used for a hut covered with mud or turf. Isl. 
bigging^ structura. Swed. byggmnjfy an edifice. The word 
enters largely into the composition of local names in the 
North. 

BiLDER, a wooden mallet, with a long handle, used in husbandry 
for breaking clods. Hence, observes the author of the Cra- 
ven Glossary, baiderdash, may with propriety be called dirt 
spread by the Hlder, alias bilderdoiher. This etymon is cer- 
tainly as happy as that of Mr. Malone— the froth or foam 
made by the barbers in doihing their baiU backwards and for- 
wards in hot water. See, however. Blather. 

BiNG, a provincialism for bin ; as wine-^'ng ; com-bing, 

BiNK, a seat of stones, wood, or sods; especially one made 
against the front of a house. Sax. bene. Dan bienk, a bench, 
or seat. 

BiRK, the Inrch tree. Betula alba. Sax. Urc, Teut. berck, 

BisHOFBRiG, or BisHOPRiG, Bishopric ; by which name the coun- 
ty of Durham is always called by way of eminence. It was 
made a Palatinate soon after, if not anterior to, the Norman 
Conquest— the ^shop exercising within the county JMra 

B 
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regaiia as fully as the king had in his palace : regalem potetUUem 
in omMus, as Bracton (who wrote in the reign of Henry III.) 
expresses it Hence the maxim, Quicqvid Rex habet extra 
£^nscopttt habet intra. But most of these princely honoura 
and privileges were divested " at one fell swoop" by the act 
of a monarch, to whom one is prevented, by respect for roy- 

• alty, from giving the epithet he deserves. 

Bishop's foot. When any thing has been burnt to the pan in 
boiling, or is spoiled in cooking, it is common to say, " the 
Bishop has set his foot in it.*' The author of the Craven 
Glossary, under hUhopped, says, *' pottage burnt at the bottom 
of the pan. * Bishop's i' th' pot,' may it not be derived from 
Bishop Burnet?" That is impossible; the saying having 
been in use long before the Bishop was bom ! It occurs in 
TussePs ** Points of Husbandry," a well known book ; and 
also in Tyndale's ** Obedyence of a Chrysten Man," printed in 
1628. The last writer, p. 109, says, ''when a thynge spead- 
eth not well we borowe speach and say the hythope hath 
biessed it, because that nothynge speadeth well that they 
medyll withall. If the podech be burned to, or the meate 
over roasted, we say the byshope has put hitfote in thepotte, 
or the byshope hath played the coke, because the byshopet 
BURN who they lust and whosoever displeaseth them." Thit 
allusion to the episcopal disposition to bum heretics, in a cer- 
tain reign, presents a satis&ctory explanation of the origin of 
the phrase. 

Bit, without the preposition after it ; as, a " 6i^ bread," a " ^ 
bairn." 

Bite, or Bight, a bend or curve in a river — ^like an elbow. 
Probably from Sax. bygan, flectere. « 

Bittlb, v. to beat, espedally hemp, or grain out of gleanings. — 
BiTTLB, «. the mallet, or beetle, used for the purpose. 

BizoN, a show* or spectacle of disgrace. Sax. bysen, bysn, ex- 
emplum, exemplar. In unguarded moments, when the good 
women in certain districts of Newcastle, glad of any opportu- 

. nity of giving free license to thdr privileged member, indulge 
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in acts of termagancy rivalUng any Billingsgate vocabulary, it 
is common to fulminate the object of thdr resentment with a 
** Holy Bizon ;*' obviously in allusion to the penitential act of 
standing in a white sheet, which scandalous delinquents are 
sometimes enjoined to perform m the church before the whole 
congregation. 

A fixed figure fi>r the hand of soorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at 

In this sense the word seems connected with Tent, btetmnt^ 
arnica. 
BizoN, a shame or scandal, any thing monstrous or excessive. 

Wiv a' the stravaigin aw wanted a munch, 

An' maw thropple was ready to gizen ; 
So aw went tiv a yell-house, and there teuk a lunch. 

But the reck'ning, me saul I was a Mson. 

Song, Canny Newcauel. 

Bizz, to buzz; conformable to its Teutonic origin, bizzen. 

Black-a-viz'd, dark in complexion— MocAr visaged, 

Black-bowwowers, bramble-berries— the fruit of the Ruinu 
frucHcotui, — North, See BmofKL-KiTB. 

Black Monday, the first day of going to school after the vaca- 
tion ; so denominated, no doubt, from the Black'Monday re- 
corded in our history ; for which see Stowe. The day follow- 
ing is called Bloody Tuesday. 

Black-neb, a provincial name for the carrion crow, which is 
thought to be more numerous in the north of England, than 
in any country in the world. 

Black-pudden, Black-puddino, a pudding made of blood, suet, 
&c. stufied into the intestines of a pig or sheep. I take notice 
of the word because this savoury and piquant delicacy is a 
standing dish among the common people in the North ; and it 
afibrds me an opportunity of rescuing from oblivion the pecu« 
liar cries of the present Newcastle venders of this ioudin or- 
dtnaire,^'* A nice biack'pudden, man !" ** A nice hctpudden, 
hinnie !** <* A nice/o/piMU^, maw jewel 1'* 
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Blakb, yellow, or of a golden colour ; spoken of butter, dieese, 
&C. Sax. &^c. Dut. bleek, pale. Hence, the yellow bunt- 
ing femberixa dtrinellaj is, in some places, called a blakeling. 

Blake autumn.— C^o^t^ton. 

Blake, cold, exposed, Ueak. ** Blakelaw."— ^orM. 

Blaring, crying vehemently, roaring loud ; applied to peevish 
children and vulgar drunken noise; as well as to the ** music 
of calves." Dut. biaaretu 

Blash, to throw dirt ; also to scatter, to plash ; as the '' water 
blathed all over?* Germ. pkUzen, 

Blashcanter, Blashment, any weak and diluting liquor. 

Blasht, thin, poor ; as blashy beer, &c. It also means wet and 
dirty. Dr. Jamieson has hlashy a heavy fall of rain. 

Blast, an explosion of foul air in a coal mine. In less philoso- 
phic times, the fatal effects of fire-damp were attributed to the 
agency of subterraneous demons, the viruncula montani of the 
Swedes and Germans ; one of whom, according to George 
Agricola, the great metallurgist, — ^who seems to have been as 
remarkable for his credulity as his erudition— destroyed an 
hundred men by the blast of his poisonous breath ! 

Blate, v. to bleat or bellow. Sax. bUsten^ balare. Dryden 
uses blatant^ in the sense of, bellowing as a calf. So Spenser 
calls detraction, the blatant beast. The puritanical Prynne, in 
his Histrio'Meutix, very unceremoniously stigmatizes the 
Church music of the day— -the ^ bleating of brute beasts." 
Blate, a, shy, bashful, timid. Su.-Got. blode, ^A toom 

(empty) purse makes a blate merchant." — Scotch Proverb. 
Blather, to talk a great deal of nonsense. *' He blathers and 
talks," is a common phrase where much is said to little pur- 
pose. A person of this kind is, by way of pre-eminence, styl- 
ed a blathering hash. One of my correspondents derives the 
word fix)m blatant, used by Spenser and others ; another in^ 
geniously suggests that it may be " from the noise of an empty 
bladder:** but it manifestly appears to me to be from Teut. 
bketeren, to talk foolishly; an etymology supported by 
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Su^Got hlMddra^ gBrrire, aod Swed. &M118, to btbble. Hanot^ 
Blathredash, Balderdath^ idle diiooune, siUy talk See 

BlUNDU 

Blaw, to Mow, to sound a horn. Sax blmium, Ritson has 
published the following Lamentation on the death of Sir 
Robert de Nevill, Lord of Raby, in 1292;' alluding to an 
ancient custom, of offering a stag at the high altar of Dnrfaam 
Abbey on Holy-rood-day, accompanied with the winding of 
horns. 

Wel-i-wa, sal ys homes blow. 

Holy-rode this day ; 
Nou es he dede, and lies law. 

Was wont to Uaw tham ay. 

Blaw, to breathe thick and quick after violent exertion ; applied 
to man or beast. Mrs. Pkige, on an accidental occasion, was 
''sweating and blowing, and looking wildly." 

Blazb, to take salmon by striking them with a three pronged 
and barbed dart, called a Leister ; which see. I have often 
seen it practised in an evening, in the River Tees. In Cra- 
ven, a torch was made of the dry bark of holly besmeared 
with pitch. The water was so transparent that the smallaat 
pebbles were visible at the bottom of the river. . One man 
carried the torch (when dark) either on foot or on horsdxick, 
while another, advancing with him, struck the salmon on the 
red, or rikd part, with the leister. V. Crav. Gloss, bioaxmg. 

Blba, Bi^b, bluish, pale^ or lead colour. Germ, bley, lead. 
The word is sometimes used to denote a bad colour in linen^ 
indicating the necessity of bleaching. It is also applied to the 
discolouration of the skin by a blow or contusion. In this 
latter sense it seems allied to Vr. bleu, 

Blba-bbrrt, Blat-berby, the bilberry, or black whortie berry. 
IsL biaber, vacdnium vulgare myrtiUus. 

Bleb, Blob, a drop of water or bubble. Dut bobbeL Swed. 
bubla. Also a bUster, or rising of the skin. Germ, blacth to 
swdl. 
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Blbb, or Blba, colour, complexion. An old word ; from Sax. 

bleo, color — ^not yet obsolete. 
BiiBBDy to yield ; applied to corn ; which ia said to *' bleed weU^' 

when on thrashing it happens to be very productive. Fr. 

hkd. 
BuEMDoroSy or Blbndldvqs, a mixture of peas and beans. Swed. 

ifland$dng^ a medley ; from bhnda, to mix. 
Bun, to stop, to cease, to desist. Sax. bUmum, cessare, desi* 

nere. The word, indeed, occurs in almost all the ancient 

northern languages, although variously formed. Y. Jam. 
Bunk, v, to smile, to look kindly, but with a modest eye; the 

word being generally applied to females. Dan. UM, a glimpse. 

—Bunk, «. a smile, as well as a glance. 
BuBTKABD, Blbnkard, a persou near sighted or almost Uind. 
Burt, Blurt, to cry, to make a sudden indistinct or unpleasant 

noise. ** What's thou UirHtC at, lad ?*' — Burt, is also used, 

both in the north of England and in Scotland, when a candle 

bums in the socket, and gives an unsteady Ught--a bUrHng 

fight. 
Bloacher, any large animal. I know not its etymology ; unless 
it can be connected with bloat, in a sense used by Addison,^ 
^ I cannot but be troubled to see so many well-shaped inno- 
cent virgms bloated up, and waddling up and down like big- 
bdHed women." 
Blob, a peculiar mode of fishing for eds. 
Bu>NK, a blank.— Bu>NKED, disappointed, defeated of expecu- 
tion. From the verb blank, to damp ; used by Shakspeare. 
But aw iknd maw sel Nmlr*d when to Lunnen aw gat, 

The folks they a* luck'd wishy washy; 
For gowld ye may howk *till ye*ie blind as a bat, 
For their streets are like wors— brave and blaaK^r ; 

Song, Catmy NemcatteL 

Bu>D8T, or Blowst, wild, disordered, confused. Dr. Johnson 

has blowzy, sun burnt, hig^ coloured. 
Bu>WER, a fissure in the broken strata of coal, from which a 

feeder or current of inflammable air discharges, and owing to 
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the explosion cjf which such heart-rending misfortunes have 
occurred in so numy of our collieries. 

To give detailed accounts of the tremendous accidents, owing 
to this cause, would be merely to multiply pictures of death 
and human misery. The phenomena are always of the 
same kind. The miners are either immediately destroyed 
by the explosion, and thrown, with the horses and machi- 
nery, through the shaft into the air, the mine becoming, as 
it were^ an enormous piece of artillery, fttun which they are 
prcgected ; or they are graduaDy sufibcated, and undergo a 
more painfiil death, from the carbonic add and azote remain* 
ing in the mine after the inflammation of the fire damp : or 
what, though it appears the mildest, is perhaps the most 
severe fiUe, they are burnt or maimed, and often rendered 
incapable of labour and of healthy ei\jo3rment for lifb. 

Skr H, Davy oh the Sq/ttjx Lamp^ p. 3, 4. 

Bldwn-miij[, sldmmed milk. I suppose from the custom of 

blowing the cream off by the breath. It is also called hhe 

milk, Blawn-mOe^ my fiiend Mr. Kinloch informs me, is 

used in Scotland to milk that is slightly soured by the air— 

windedm 
Blubbbr, ** the part of a whale that contains the oiL** Todd's 

Johnson. But it is, in fiict, the fiit of whales. 
Blus-snaw, the supposed result of some unexpected domeatie 

occurrence. 
Blush, resemblance. He has a hiuih of his brother ; that is, he 

bears a resemblance to him. 
Blustbeation, the noise or bluttering of a braggart. 
Bob, to disappoint. A dry M is an old term for a sneering 

joke, or any secret stroke or sarcasm. 

What, bobVd of all sides ? 

Beaum. ^ FkL Montkur Thomas, 

Bob, a bunch. Isi. 6o66t, nodus. Vt.bube. ** Bob o* iiJbhonB.** 
BoBBBROus, BoBBEBSOMB, hearty, elated, in high spirits. 
BoBBBBT, or BvBBBET, E quarrd, ncnse, vxproar, or distuibance. 
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BoMT» MDaity neat, tidy. « The vanry *o%-o." 

Bode, a price, or sum bid— an oflfer at a sale. Germ, hoi^ lid- 
tatio et pretium oblatum; which Wachter derives from bieten^ 
offerre. 

B0DWOBD9 an ill-natured errand. An old word for an ominous 
message. Su«-Grot. and Isl. bodword, edictura, mandatum. 

BooGLB, BoooLB-BO, a spcctre or ghost, a nursery bug-bear. — 
North, and Dur. Cdtic, bwgj a goblin. Welsh, hifgelu^ to 
afiright — htgtd^ fear. In West, and York, the word is bog- 
gard, or BOGGART. 

Boggle ahout the stacks, a favourite pastime among young peo- 
ple in the country villages, in which one hunts several others 
between the stacks in a com yard. The diversion was former- 
ly called barley break, or barley brake, and was once an at- 
tractive amusement for persons of both sexes " in life's rosy 
prime." * 

At e*en, in the gloaming, nae younkers are roaming, 
^Bout stacks, with the lasses at logle to play. 

Flowers qftlte Forest. 

Boiling, the entire quantity, the whole party. A metaphor 
from brewing ; as batch is from baking. 

BoKE, to belch. Sax. bealcan, Dut. bokeiu See Bowk. 

Boldon Buke, Boldon Book, an ancient survey of all the lands 
within the County Palatine of Durham, held in demesne, or 
by tenants in villenage; taken in the year 1183 by order of 
Bishop Hugh Pudsey. This ambitious prelate, styled by 
Lambarde, '' the joly Byshop of Durham," exercised all the 
state of a sovereign in his own Palatinate, in which there were 
many royal rights; and probably it was in some degree in con- 
sequence of these exclusive privileges, that, when the Con- 
queror's General Census, or Domesday Book, was made, the 
bishopric of Durham was not included ; though the bishop*s 
property, as a tenant in capite, in other counties, is apedfically 
mentioned in that great national record. The Boldon Book 
therefore, forms a valnable Supplement to Domesday ; and is 
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of great importance to the See of Duriiam, having been fre- 
quently appealed to and admitted as evidence, on Uie part of 
succeeding Bishops, to ascertain their property and seignetirial 
rights. Besides its value to the topographer, it is highly in- 
teresting to the antiquary and historian. It tends greatly to 
elucidate the English tenures, manners, and customs of the 
twelfth century ; and contains many words which are not to 
be found in-Du Cange, or any of his continuators. This ve- 
nerable record probably derived its name from Boldon, a vil- 
lage and parish near Sunderland, in the diocese of Durham, 
where either it was compiled, or. according to the census of 
whose inhaUtants other property within the Bishopric was 
regulated. 
* BoLE-HiLLs, a provincial term for heaps of metallic scoria, 
which are often met with in the lead mine districts. They 
are the remains of a very ancient mode of smelting lead. It 
seems clear that the Saxons, as well as the Romans, worised 
mines in different parts of our island, and frequently made use 
of lead in works of ecclesiastical magnificence. 
Boll, Bole, the usual com measure in the north— in some 
places, two bushels; in others, dx. It is common in Scot- 
land, where it varies in quantity, in different sorts of grain ; 
but, I believe, utterly unknown in the south of England. 
Boll, Bole, the body or trunk of a tree. Su.-Got. boL 
Bo-M AN, a hobgoblin or kidnapper. V. Todd's John. bo. 
BoBTDAOER, a cottager, or servant in husbandry, who has a house 
for the year, at an under rent, and is entitled to the produce 
of a certain quantity of potatoes. For these advantages he is 
bound to work, or to find a substitute, when called on, at a fixed 
rate of wages, lower than is usual in the country. In Nor- 
thumberland much of this work is performed by the female 
part of the family, or by children. Swed. bonddrdng^ a frum- 
er's man, a young peasant. This bondage service, the expe- 
diency of which economists have doubted, may be referred to 
dM vUlenage tenure of a more barbarous period. In the an- 
cient feudal ages, the land was generally cultivated by three sorts 
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of penons-^e small allodial tenants, who, though or^ally 
firoemoi, and capable of disposing of thdr estates, somedmes 
dected, for the sake of protection, to become the vassaU of 
their more powerful neighbours-'-the vUlemt, who held on 
condition of performing such servile works as the lord require 
ed, or thdr tenure was burthened with — and the serfs, or 
villeins regardant, who were literally slaves attached to the 
soil, and, together with thdr wives and children, transferred 
with it by purchase. In cases of great povery and distress, it 
seems that it was not uncommon for freemen in this country 
to sell themselves as slaves. Thus, in 1069, Simeon of Dur- 
ham relates that there was a dreadful famine in England, par- 
ticularly in Northumberland and the adjacent provinces, and 
that some sold themselves into perpetual slavery, that they 
might in some way sustain a miserable life. Many modes by 
which a man, in a state of villenage, might acquire his freedom, 
are enumerated by GlanvUle, and in The Mirror, Before 
writing was much known, the enfranchisement was accom- 
panied by great publicity and ceremony ; but when it became 
common, the act was done by deed. The form for the eman* 
cipation of serfs is minutely described in the laws of the Couf 
queror ; and various later grants and manumissions may be seen 
in Madoz's Formulare Anglicanum, p. 416, et seq. One of 
Yhese is remarkable — ^being an enfranchisement of two villeins 
for the soul of the Abbot of Bath. To use a quotation that 
has been applied elsewhere with greater e£fect— 

** I would not have a slave to till my^ground. 
To &n me when I sleep, and tremble when 
I wake, for all that human sinews, bought 
And sold, have ever earned.*' 

BoNifT, beautiful, pretty, handsome, cheerful. Dr. Johnson 

derives this northern word from Fr. ban, bonne, good. If 

' this be the etymon, it may have passed to the Scotch from 

the Firench; with whom, before the Union, the inhabitants of 

Scotland were closely ^nnected* Through this channel our 
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>order country has derived much of its language. Bonny, 
however, has been viewed bj some as allied to Gael, boigheach, 
kcidheack^ pretty. The word is of frequent occurrence in the 
plays of Shakspeare, who appears to have understood it in all 
its difierent meanings. 

We say that Shore^s wife hath a pretty foot* 

A cherry lip, a Unmy eye, a passing pleasing tongue. 

mchttrdlll. 

Match to match I have encountered him. 

And made a prey ibr carrion kites and crows, 

Ev'n of the Unm^ beast he lov*d so well. 

S E[€wry VI. 

Then ngh not so but let them go. 
And be you blithe and teimy. 

Mwf^ Ado tSniit Nothing. 

BooDiEs, the same as Babbt Boodibs; which see. 

Boomer, smuggled gin. So called from a place in Northumber- 
land, where that staggering test of loyalty — the payment of 
imposts — ^is impenetrable. 

Boon, a sarvice or bonus, done by a tenant to lus landlord, or a 
sum of money paid as an equivalent. The remains of the 
ancient bondagium, or vUlenage servitude ; from Sax« bond, 
bonds or fetters. 

BooN-^DATs, days woriu, which the tenants of some manors are 
obliged or bound to perform fbr the benefit of their lord gratis. 
Vast quantities of land in the northern counties, particularly 
in Cumberland, are held under lords of manors by cuitotnaty 
tenure, subject to the payment of fines and beriots, and the 
performance of various duties and 3enaces on the boon tU^i. 
Spelman, vo. precaria, refers to '' biden days, quod Sax. 
l}iei precaruu sonat, nam bidden est orare et precari ;" and 
gives a curious extract firom the Great Book of the Monastery 
of Battel, where the custom is plainly set forth. 

Boob, Bour, the parlour, or inner room through the kitchen, in 
country houses, in which the head person of the family gene- 
rally sleeps. It is undoubtedly to foe referred unmediaCdy to 
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Sax. bur, which bean exactly the same sense. Hie analog 

. between this tenn, and Isl. bmr, a little dwdling, from bouan, 
' to dwell, is striking. Spenser uses bower, for a lady's apart- 
ment. Fair Rosamond's binotr, at Woodstock, is £smiiliar to 
every reader. 

BooRDLT, BuntDLT, stout. Strong, robust; also statdy, noble 
looking. 

BooRLT, rough, unpolished— ^ooruA. Teut. boer. Sax. bure, a 
boor. 

BooR-TRBB, or BouB^TRBB, the elder tree. I have heard this 
explained as the boar*i /r«tf ^growing in cottage-garths, hedges, 
Ac But see Bur-treb. 

Boot, Bote, or Burs, something given to equalize an exchange, 
or in addition. In the former edition of this woik, I gave old 
Fr. boie, help, advantage, as a probable derivatbn. Booty, to 
play booty, i. e. partially, unfair, (with a reference to H. Tooke, 
But or Boi^ has been since suggested to me; as has also Sax. 
^Mteii, to add — that which is added. But I think, on further 
consideration, that the word has been adopted from the Saxon 
expressioa to boU, compensationis gratis, insuper, ex abun- 
dantL 

BOOTBD Brbad, boiUd brtmd, brown bread made of bolted or 
■fted meal, and better than the common household breads 
iometimes with a mixture of rye. Boot may be derived from 
Genu AnrfelH, to sift. 

BooTHBR, BooDKB, OT BowfiBB, a hard flinty stone, rounded like 
a bowU Sc boulder-tiane. V. Todd's John, boulder, and 
bowlder-atones. 

BoBBOWBD-iMLTs, BoBBOwiNG-DATs, the three last days of March. 

March borrowed of April 

Three days, and they were ill : 

The one was sleet, the other was snow. 

The third was the worst that e'er did blow. 

JVoftA^m Ptpuhr Shyme. 

, Hieae days being gencnlly stonny, our fore&ohers, as my 
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friend Dr. Jamieson remarks, have endeayoured to account 

■ for this drcumstance by pretending that March borrowed 
them from April, that he might extend his power so much 
longer. The superstitious will neither borrow nor lend any 
thing on any of these days, lest the article should be employ- 
ed for evil purposes. 

Boss, empty, hollow, exhausted. Teut. bosse, umbo. Jam. 

Botheration, plague, trouble, difficulty. From bothered^ per- 
plexed or puzzled; or, as Grose has it, ^talked to at both 
ears." 

Bottom-room, a vulgar term for a single seat in a pew. In Dr. 
Jamieson's Supplement to his Scottish Dictionary, vo. 
boHom, ** the breech, the seat in the human body," the author 
states that he has not observed that the word is used in this 
sense in England. It is, however, very common in all our 
Northern counties. 

Bought, a fold where ewes are milked. Teut. bochi. 

Bought Bread, bread of a finer quality purchased of the baker, 
in opposition to a coarser kind made at home. 

BouK, V, to wash linen ; or rather to steep or soak it in lye of a 
particular descripdon, with a view of whitening and sweetening 
it. — BouK, i, the lye used on the occasion. Ital. bucato^ lye 
to wash with. But see Jam. Supp. boukin-washing. Buck is 
used by Shakspeare, as well for the liquor in which clothes are 
washed as for the clothes themselves. £very one remembers 
the ludicrous adventure of our &t friend, Falstafi^ in the great 
buck-batket. The process of bouking linen, adopted by the 
older Northumbrian house-wives, would, I fear, be considered 
too coarse and homely for their more southern neighbours to 
imitate, and therefore I refrain from particularizing it. 

BouK, Bowk, bulk, quantity, or size ; the body of a tree. Su.- 
Got. bolk. Chaucer uses bouke^ for the trunk of the human 
body, which Mr. Tyrwhitt says, is probably from Sax. buce^ 
venter. The correspondent term in Swed. is bvk, 

BouN, BowNE, bounds destined, engaged, about to go to some 
place, or to do something. According to Dr. Jaoueson, from 
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Sow-Got boa, to pre{Mtre» to make ready, of wfaidi baem^ar 

M«,i8thepaitidple. The word is used in Sir Walter Seott's 

Poems, jNUftfn. 
BouiD, fT. to jestp— Bouiu^ «. a jest. Old Fr. bourd. This is 

one of our oldest words, as Mr. Todd remarks, and is still 

used in the north of England. 
Bout, a contest or struggle ; especially when applied to a jovial 

meeting of the Intimate sons of Bacchus, where 

• 

The dry divan 
Close in firm circle ; and set, ardent, in 
For serious drinking.— >7VkwtMm. 

Bout, a northern pronunciation ofbvL V. Todd's John. bmL 

BowDiKiTB, a corpulent man, induced by eating plentifully ; firom 
bou^d, curved, and kite, the belly. The term also betokens 
contempt, and b often applied to a mischievous child, or an 
insignificant person. 

BowELL-HOLB, ft Small aperture in a bam, a perforation through 
a wall for giving light or air. V. Jam. Supp. boaL 

BofFERY, plump, buxom; generally applied to a young female in 
great health. Bowery and busom are, in reality, the same 
word; both referrable to Sax. boctum, obediens, roorigerus, 
fiexibilis; in old English bougftsome, i. e. (according to H. 
Tooke) easily bended or bowed to one's will, or obedient. In 
an old form of the marriage ceremony in a MS. Rituale in 
usum Sarum, circa 1450, the bride promised ** to be boner & 
buxH** V. Astle on Writing, tab. xxvii. p. 150, specimen 15. 

Bowk, Bouk, to nauseate so as to be ready to vomit, to belch. 
** Bowking full ;'* a state of rq)letion. An old En^ish word. 
" He bockelh lyke a churle."— Pn^ratw. 

BowLiNo-MATcn, a game with bowls made of stone— not on 
bowling'greeiu, but, to the great annoyance of travellers, on 
the highways from village to village. 

Box, a club or society instituted for benevolent or charitable pur- 
poses, and possessing a common chest, or box : — ^partners in 
the money deposited in thia box; and derived firom that 
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circumstance^ as bank Is from the bench on which money was 
placed, wdghed, &c. in the good old times of gold and silver. 
The oldest institution of the kind, which I have been able to 
trace, is that of the keelmen of Newcastle and the neighbour- 
hood ; who, on the ** head meeting day," after assembling at 
their hospital, walk in procession through the principal streets 
of the town, attended by a band of music. Much greater in- 
terest was formerly manifested in this business by the parties 
concerned, who made it a point of honourable emulation to 
rival each other in the grandeur of their apparel ; especially in 
the pea^acketf the sky-blue stockings, the long-quartered 
shoes, and large silver buckles. Cold was the heart of that 
female, old or young, connected with the ** Keel lads o' coaly 
Tyne," who could look unmoved on such a spectacle; and if 
the &ir ones did sometimes indulge in scenes which I neither 
wish to describe nor see repeated, their rencounters, generaUy 
commencing without any previous malice, were rarely again 
remembered. 

Box-dinner, a customary dinner among the members of a society, 
otbojf. 

Box AND Dies, Box and Dice. A game of hazard, formerly 
much practised among the pitmen and keelmen at races, fairs, 
and hoppings, but now very properly prohibited. 

Brabblement, a noisy quarrel, or indecent wrangling. Dut. 
brabbekn^ to mingle confusedly. Brabble occurs in Shaks- 
peare, in more instances than one. 

Brack, to break. Sax. brecan, frangere. Sc. brak. 

Bracken, or Brecken, fern. In Smoland, in Sweden, the fe^ 
male fern is called braeken, Sw. Stotbraakin, /n is a termi- 
nation in Gothic, denoting the female gender. V. Jam. 

Bradb, to resemble. Mr. Hunter says, to breed* She breeds 
of him, she resembles him, or she &vours of him, another col- 
loquialism, and sometimes she favours him. Ray was of the 
same opinion. But the sense, as Dr, Jamieson has observed, 
is precisely the same with that of Isl. bregd-a, bregth-a, Su.- 
Got. braa^ verbs denoting the resemblance of children, in 
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dispontions, to thdr prof^tors. Bregdur harm til aetUr, 
progenitoribus suis quisqtte fere similis est, G. Andr. p. 38. V. 
Ihre, ¥. Braa, The latter writer views Isl. brag'-ur, moe, a^ 
fectio^ modus agendi, as the radical term. 

Since Frenchmen are so braid, 
"Marry that will, 1*11 live and die a maid. 

Shak. AWt WeU, ^ 

The Commentators have mistaken the meaning of this pas- 
sage. Mr. Steevens refers to hred^ an Anglo-Saxon word, 
signifying /rattf, cutut ; but it has no relation. The error also 
occurs in Todd*s Johnson. 

Braffam, Braugham, a collar for a draught horse; sometimes 
made of old stockings stuffed with straw. Gael, hraighmdmn, 
a collar; from hraigh, the neck. Sc. brecham. 

Braid, broad. Sax. brad, latus. This is the old English, and 
still the Northern and Scotch pronunciation. 

Braid, to nauseate, to desire to vomit ; hence upbraid. Braid 
is an old word for rq>roach ; stated in the first edition of this 
work to be obsolete, but which, I have since found, is still in 
use. In Wiclif, Luk. ix. A2, brayde is to tear, 

Braid-Band, com laid out in the sheaf on the band, and spread 
out to dry after rain. The phrase occurs in Scotland ; and 
Mr. Kinloch informs me that it is also used there in a figura- 
tive sense ; as ifs in the braid4>and; t. e, the thing is ready for 
being finaUy worked off. 

Braids, scales. In general use among the lower class of farm- 
ers in Northumberland. 

Braird, or Breard, the first appearance of a plant above ground ; 
more especially the tender blades of springing com. Sax. 
brord, firumenti spicse. 

Brake, a heavy harrow used for breaking large clods of earth on 
rough fallow land. V. Nares' Gloss, for other significatiQus. 

Branded, having a mixture of red and black. Dut. branden, 

Brander, V, to broil, to grill. Teut. branden, to bum. — Bran- 
DBR, or Brander-iron, the instrument on which the meat is 
brandered, or grilled— • gridiron. , 
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Brand-irons, the same as End-irons; which see. V, Skin. 
and4rons. 

Brandling^ a name given to a speciea of titmt caught in the 
rivers in Northumberland, where salmon is found, particularly 
in the Tyne. Early in the year they are seen about three 
inches long, but in the course of a few months increase to six 
or seven inches ; after which, they are rarely found any larger. 
Like the salmon-smelt and whitling, they have no spawn. 
Some authors suppose them to be only the fry of the common 
salmon ; but Pennant gives several good reasons for consider- 
ing them a distinct species. They are fiuntly barred or brand' 
ed on the sides; hence, perhaps, the name. Dr. Jamieson 
traces it to Isl. branda, trutta minima, whence brand-koed^ 
fietura truttarum. V. Supplement, vo^ branUe^ 

Brandling, a snudl worm found in beds of tan ; a good bait for 
trout; probably so called from being used in fishing for the 
brandling spedes, 

Brandreth, or Brandrith, an iron tripod fixed over the fire, 
on which a pot or kettle b placed. Sax. brandred^ a brand 
iron. ' "Dan. brandrith, 

Brank, V, to hold up the head affectedly, to pnt a bridle or re- 
straint on any thing. ItaL branca, a claw or fang,— or by me- 
tonymy, a gripe : brancare, to seize. This word gives me an 
opportunity of introdudng another of kindred import — ^the 
Branks, an instrument kept in the Mayor's Chamber, New- 
castle, for the punishment of ** chiding and scolding women.'* 
It is made of iron, &stens round the head like a muzzle, and haar 
a spike to insert in the mouth so as eflfectually to silence the 
oflfensive oiigan within. Ungallant, and unmercifully severe^ as 
this spedes of torture seems to be. Dr. Plot, in his EQstory of 
Staffordshire, much prefers it to the cucking stool, whidi, he 
says, ** not only endangers the health of the party, but also 
g^ves the tongue liberty 'twixt every dip." See an engraving 
of Robert Sharp, an officer of the Corporation of Newcastle^ 
leading Ann Bidlestone through the town, with a pair ofbrankt 
pn her head, in Gardiner's England's Grievance discoveredi 
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Woes ! Archj lang was hale an* rank, the king o* laddies 
His wrist was like an axicbor shank, his fist was liket the daw. 

Bongf Bold Archy DramndetU 

Brawlt, very well, in good health, finely. Swed. braf, well— 

han mdr hraf^ he is well. . 
BftAWN, a conmion northern name for a boar. V. Tooke, brawny 

Vol IL p. 79, 

And there her grace sits mumping, 
like an old Jipe eating a brawn, 

Beaunu ^ FkL Mad Lover, 

Mr. Ellis, of Otterboume, to whom I am indebted for seve- 
ral additional articles to this edition of the Glossary, is of 
opinion that we should here read prawn; it being, as he justly 
remarks, much more natural for the ape to eat a small sheU- 
fish than a boar. I have referred to the original folio of 1 647) 
where it v^brawn; but the mistakes in that book are so num- 
berless that I am notindined, on its authority, to question the 
propriety of this, at least very plausible, amendment. One 
modem edition reads eating brawn, 

^ The Brawn of Brancepath," to borrow the description 
and remarks of my fnend, Mr. Surtees, ** was a formidable 
animal, which made his lair on Brandon-hill, and walked the 
forest in andent undisputed sovereignty fi'om the Wear to the 
Gaunless. The marshy, and then woody, vale, extending hom 
Croxdale to Ferry-wood, was one of the brawn'a favourite 
haunts, a£S)cding roots and'mast, and the luxurious pleasure of 
▼olutation. Near Cleves-cross, Hodge of Ferry, after care- 
fully maridng the boar's track, dug a pitfall, slightly covered 
with boughs and turf, and then toling on his victun by some 
but to the treacherous spot, stood armed with his good sword 
across the pitfidl--- 

At once with hope and &ar his heart rebounds ! 
" At length the gallant brute came trotting on his onward 
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■ path, and seeing the passage iMured, rnshed headlong on the 
vile pit&ll. The story has nothing very improbable, and 
something like real evidence still exists. According to all 
tradition the rustic champion of Gleves sleeps beneath a coffin* 
shaped stone in Menington church-yard, rudely sculptured 
with the instruments of his victory, a sword and spade on eadi^ 
side of a cross." 

Brba, Breb, or Broo, the brink or bank of a river, the steep 
(ace of a hill. GaeL and Welsh, ^re, a hill. Brae is used in 
Scotland in a similar sense— ^ Ye banks and braet of bonny 
Down." 

Brbdb, bread— employmoit* ^ He*8 out o* bredcf poor man." 

Brbdb, breadth or extent. An old English word from the 
Saxon. See Abredb. Bracton uses brede for broad; and 
in that sense I found it in an English indenture, temp. 
Richard IIL 

Brbeks, the old, and still vulgar naaie, for the lower habiliments. 
Sax. br€Bc, braccct^ breeches. V. Thomson, breeches. 

The bridegroom gaed thro* the reel. 

And his breeks cam trodling doun. 

And his breek$ cam trodling doun ; 
And aye the bride she cried— 

Tie up your leathern whang. 

Tie up your leathern whang. Old Scots Ballad. 

It is proper to mention, that, before.the invention of braces, 
the gentlemen's '^ smalls" were usually supported by a lea- 
thern whang, or belt, round the WQist. 
Brems, Brim^ v. to desire the male; applied to a sow when 
maris appetens. Teut« bremen, ardere desiderio. — J^ibme, 
Brim, BRUoaNG, <• ardens in yenerem* Sax. fervor, ardor, 
sstus. 

She was as bryme as ^qy boare* 

FdOH Sows qfBokehy, 

Bremb, cold, bleak, severe. Sax. bremmany to rage. I^ot used, 
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Br. Johnson says; but I have often heard it in the Nordi; 
especially in Yorkshire. 

Brbnt, steep. Synonymous with Br^nt; which see. The 
word occurs in the well-known Scotch song, John Anderson, 
my Jo. 

Bbere, Breab, to sprout, to prick up as grain does when it first 
germinates. Bishop Kennett, in his MS. Glossary, among 
the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum (No. 1098), has; 
to brere, or to be brered, as com just coming up. See Braib|>, 
or Breard. • 

Brewis, a large thick crust of bread put into the pot where salt 
beef is boiling and nearly ready :. it attracts a portion of the 
fat, and when swelled out is no unpalatable dish to those who 
(like some of our Northern swains) rarely taste animal food. 
So says Mrs. Bundle, n^ho^ I believe, was long a resident in 
Northumberland. Brewis is also common in Hallamshire, 
where, Mr. Hunter informs me, the bread used in the prepay 
ration of the dish is commonly of oats. After this, I need 
hardly remark that my venerable friend, Mr. WUbraham, is 
mistaken in thinkiilg that it is used only in Cheshire and Lan* 
cashire. The probable etymon of the word is briunu, the 
Saxon plural of briw, sorbitio ; though a learned correspon- 
dent of mine derives it from the Greek fi^tto-if ; which he also 
considers, I think justly, as the original of the Scotch brose. 

Brewster, a brewer. Hence, I conceive, the Brewster Ses* 
sions, when publicans recdve their licenses. 

Brian. To brian an opeuy is to keep fire at the mouth of it ; 
either to give light or to preserve tlie heat — NorUi, 

Bride-ale, the marriage feast at a rustic wedding. The day of 
marriage has always been, and it is to be hoped — ^in spite of 
disconsolate old maids, and love-crossed bachelors — ^will ever 
continue to be, a time of festivity. Among the plebeians in 
Cumberland it glides away amidst musicj dancing, and revelry. 
Early in the morning, the bridegroom, attended by his friends 
on horseback, proceeds in a gallop to the house of the bride's 
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Mtier. Having alighted, he salutes hei', and then the cbmpiany 

breakfiut together. This repast concluded, the whole nuptial 

party depart in cavalcade order towards the church, accompa^ 

nied by a fiddler, who pla3r8 a succession of tunes appropriate 

> • to the occasion. Immediately after the performance of the 

-' ceremony the company redre to some ndghbouring ale* house, 

and many a flowing bumper of home-brewed, is quaffed to the 

health of the happy pair. Animated with this earthly nectar, 

they set off full speed towards the future residence of the 

bride, where a handkerchief is presented to the first who ar* 

rives. In some of the country villages in the county of Dur- 

• ham, after the connubial knot is tied, a ribbon is proposed as 

the subject of contention either for a foot or a horse race, — 

• supposed to be a delicate substitution for the bride's garter, 
which used to be taken off while she knelt at the altar ; and 
the practice being anticipated, the garter was generally found 

' to do credit to her taste and skill in needle work. In Craven, 
where this singular sport also prevsdls, whoever first reaches 
the bride's habitation, is ushered into the bridal chamber; 
and after having performed the ceremony of turning down the 
lied clothes, returns, carrying in his hand a tankard of ivarm 
aie, previously prepared, to meet the bride ; to whom he tri- 
umphantly offers his humble beverage, and by whom, in re- 
turn, he is presented with the ribbon, as the honourable reward 
of his victory. Another ancient marriage ceremony of the 
same sort, still observed in remote parts of Northumberland, 

♦ is that of riding for the kaU^ where the party, after kissing the 
bride, set off* at full speed on horseback to the bridegroom's 

. house ; the winner of the race recdving the Arot/, or dish of 
' spice broth, as the chief prize. 

Four rustic fellows wait the while 
To kiss the bride at the church stile : 
Then vigVous mount their felter'd steeds— 
— To scoui^ them going, head and tail, 
To win what country call " the AralA" 

Chicken's ColUer'i Wedding. 
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BaiDE-CAKBy the cake provided on occasion of the weddiiig-r-« 
remnant of the ancient mode of solemnizing a marriage by 
confarreation. In some places in the North, it is customary 
after the bridal party leave the church, to have a thin currant- 
cake, marked in squares, though not entirely cut through. A 
clean cloth being spread over the head of the bride, the bride^ 
groom stands behind her, and breaks the cake. Thus hallow- 
ed, it is thrown up and scrambled for by the attendants, to 
exdte prophetic dreams of love and marriage, and is said by 
those who pretend to understand such things, to have much 
more virtue than when it is merely put nine times through the 
ring. This custom is generally prevalent in Scotland. V. 
Jam. Supp. breaking bread on the brides head. 

Bbide-spurs, spurs allotted to the best runner after the marriage 
ceremony.— iVbrM. 

Bride-wain, a custom in Cumberland where the friends of a new 
married couple assemble together in consequence of a previous 
invitation (sometimes actually by public advertisement in the 
newspapers), and are treated with cold pies, fhimenty, and ale. 
The company afterwards join in all the various pastimes of 
the country, and at the conclusion, the bride and bridegroom 
are placed in two chairs, the former holding a pewter dish on 
her knee, half covered with a napkin. Into this dish every 
one present, high and low, makes it a point to put something; 
and these offerings occasionally amount to a considerable sum. 
I suppose it has obtained the name of tvainy from a very ancient 
custom, now obsolete in the North, of presenting a bride, who 
had no great stock of her own, with a wain or waggon load of 
articles of use and luxury. On this occasion the wiun was 
crowned with boughs and flowers, and the horses or oxen 
which drew it decorated with bride-&vours. 

Brio, Brigg, a bridge. Sax. bricg, brigg* 

Beside yon hrigg out ower yon bum. 

Where the water bickereth bri^t and sheen. 

Shall many a fidUng courser spurn, 
And knights shall die in battle keen. 

Propkeep of Thomat the Rymer, 
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Brissle, or BiRSBL, to scorch, to parch by means of fire, to 

crackle. Sax. brastlian, to bum, to make a crackling noise. 
Broach, a spire-steeple; as Chester broach—Darlington 

broach — ^the broaches of Durham Cathedral. The Fr. broclte, 

a spit, is the probable etymon ; the structure being pointed 

like a spit or broach. In Yorkshire the pronunciation is 

broitch ; the fine spire at Wakefield being alwa3rs called ** the 

broitchr 
Broach, an instrument on which yam is wound. 
Brock, a badger. Pure Saxon. Dan. brook, V. Thomson. 
Brock, a name sometimes given to a cow, or husbandry horse. 
Brock, the little insect in the gowk, or cuckoo-spit. Hence, I 

am informed, the common vulgar expression, ** to sweat like a 

brockr 
Brock-faced, a white longitudinal mark down the face like a 

badger. Su.-Got. brokug^ of more than one colour. 
Brockle, Bruckle, inconstant, uncertain, variable ; applied to 

the weather. It also means brittle, and to break ; in a general 

sense. Teut. brokel, fitigilis. Chaucer writes it brotel, 
Brod, Broddle, to make holes. See Prog, Proggle. 
Brossen, Brosten, Brussen, Brusten, part, a, burst. Also 

broken; as " ^rotj^n hearted." 
Brotchet, Brotchert, or Bragwort, a thin liquor made (rom 

the last squeezings of hone}'-comb. 
Broth, plural. " Will you have some broth P" " I will take a 

few, if they are good." 
Brott, shaken com. Sax. gebrode, fragments. Swed. broft, 

tincture, breach. Isl. brot. 
Brouoh, or Bruff, a singular appearance in the moon— a sort 

of halo or circle, in misty weather, prognosticating a storm. 

It is a popular saying, 

A fiir off hrough is a storm near enough. 

A Greek origin has been assigned to this word — fii»x*9% R 
chain about the neck; but Mce,-Got. 6atrgx, mons, seems a 
more probable etymon. 
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Brougrton, an old Northumbrian dish ; composed of two cskes, 
with thin slices of cheese in the middle. Wlien sufficiently 
baked, it is cut into squares, and eaten with melted butter and 
sugar. It is a repast on Midsummer eve, and also on Saint 
Thomas' night. — Ex relatione mulieris astatis suse 99. Grose 
has braughwham, a Lancashire dish made of cheese, eggs, 
bread, and butter, boiled together. 

Browden, to be anxious for, or warmly attached to any object, 
to be enamoured of it — to brood on, that is to cherish by care. 
Dut. broeden, to brood. 

Browdin, or Browdant, vain, conceited, bold, forward. 

Brownie, a domestic spirit ; described, in the Border Mnstrelsy, 
as meagre, shaggy, and wild, in his appearance — lurking in the 
day-time in remote recesses of old houses, which he delighted to 
haunt — and in the night sedulously employing himsdf in dis- 
charging any laborious task which he thought might be accept- 
able to the family. The history of " The Cauld Lad of 
Hilton," an elf of this sort, may be seen in Surtees' History of 
Durham, Vol. H. p. 24. The reader, curious in these mat- 
ters, is referred to the amusing stories of the Scandinavian 
Nisses, in the 1st. Vol. of the Fairy Mythology; and of the 
German Kobolds, in the 2d. Vol. of the same entertaining 
work. 

Brown-leabier, or Leemer, a ripe brown hazel-nut that easily 
separates from its husk. I once thought of deducing tliis 
word from brown, and Fr. le mitr, the ripe one; but Mr. 
Surtees, with much more probability, refers to learn, which in 
Saxon means easy ; a derivation supported by Swed. letnna, 
to leave. 

Brulument, a broil, or quarrel. Fr. brouiller, to quarrel. 

Brunt, burnt. " A brunt child dreads the fire." 

Brussle, the same as Brissle ; which see. " Bnusled peas" — 
peas scorched in the straw. V. Ray, brusle; and Jam. birslc. 

Bubbly, snotty. " The bairn has a bvbbley nose."— ^Grose. 
For a further illustration, see The Sandgate Lassie's Lamen- 
tation. 
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BuBBLV-JocK, a turicey cock. V. Jamieson. 

Buckle, Bucicle to, to join in marriage. Significant enough 
surely. V. Jam. Supp. 

Buckle-mouthed, a term applied to a person with large strag- 
gling teeth. Buck-toothed has the same meaning. 

Buck-stick. See Spell and Ore, and Trippit and Coit. 

Bud, a common pronunciation of hut, among the vulgar; and 
also among some who consider themselves far removed from 
that circle. 

Buddy-bud, Buddy-buss, the flower of the burr, or burdock. 
Arctium lappa. It is well known how tenaciously it adheres to 
that against which it is thrown. To stick like a burr, is indeed 
proverbial. 

Budge, to bulge, to give way, to desist, to abridge or lessen. 
** I wont budge a penny." 

Buer, a common name given to the gnat. 

BuEss, BusE, a stall, station, or post of office or business ; a 
beast-stall, or boose. Sax. botig, prsesepe. Swed. bds. Isl. 
biu, 

Buist, Beitst, or Bust, v. to put a mark or brand upon sheep 
or cattle by their owners. The word is also used as a sub- 
stantive, for the mark or brand itself. My friend, Mr. Raine, 
derives it from buro, to bum. But see Baste. 

BuLE, or Bool, the bow of a pan or kettle. Sax. bugan^ flectere. 
Dan. boeyei, a bending or curvature ; Teut. beughel, hemicy- 
clus ; and Germ, bugel, a bow ; are cognate. 

Buller, V, to bellow — to roar as a buU does. 

Buller, Bulder, s, noise, uproar, disturbance. Swed. buller, 
Dan. bulder, noise, bustle, tumult. 

Bull-fronts, tufls of coarse grass. Aira caspilosa, 

BuLURAG, to banter, to rally in a contemptuous way, to insult 
in a bullying manner — the northern pronunciation oiballarag. 
In a Review of the first edition of this Work, in the Gent. 
Mag. for May 1825, the writer asks, if it be not a verb formed 
from buUy-rooky a word which is used by Otway in his Epi- 
logue to Aldbiades, and which Steeyens calls a compound 
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title, taken from the rooks at chess ? Lye rather imagines it 
to be derived from Isl. haul, a curse, and raegia, to reproach. 

BuLLOCKiNG, noisy and violent, imperious. Allied to Buller ; 
which see. 

Bulls and Cows, the flower of the Arum maculalum. Some- 
times called lords and ladies, and also lam-lakcns. 

Bull-trout, a large fine species peculiar to Northumberland, 
and much esteemed. The larger kind of salmon-trout taken 
in the Coquet, are in the Newcastle market called bu/l trouts; 
but these fish are larger than salmon-trout in the head, which 
is a part generally admired for its smallncss. 

Bilhope bnles for bucks and raes. 

And Carit haugh for swine. 
And Tarras for the good luIlUroui, 

If he be ta*en in time. Old Bj/mc, 

Bully, the champion of a party, the eldest male person in a fa- 
mily. Now generally in use among the keelmen and pitmen 
to designate a brother, companion, or comrade. Li Cumber- 
land, and also in Scotland, billy is used to express the same 
idea as bully. There is probably some affinit}' between these 
terms and the Grerm. bil/igy equalis ; as denoting those that are 
on an equal footing, either in respect of relationship or em- 
ployment. 

Bum, v. to buzz, to make a humming noise, like a bee or a top. 
DuL bommen^ to resound. 

Bum, i, the assistant or foUoiver of a bailiff. Dr. Johnson has 
bum-iailiff, a well-known name for an unpopular officer of the 
law ; but the north country bum^ is a distinct personage, fol- 
lowing and assisting the bailiff. It may be, as has been con- 
jectured, from bound; though more likely, I think, from bum, 
the buttocks ; a word which '^ the poet of all nature" disdain- 
ed not to use, when he thought it most expressive to desig- 
nate this very delicate part of the human body by one of its 
right English names. 

There was Preston the bailiff, Joseph Craggs was his bum, 

Durham Songy Limbo. 
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BuMBAZED^ confused, astonished, stupified. 

BuMLER, BuBiBLER, BuMBLE-BEE, a large wild bee which makes a 
great noise. In Scotland called bum^e. Teut. bommeUy a 
drone. My friend, Mr. Taylor, prefers Germ, bommeln, or 
bammeln, a reciprocating noise ; as, bammeln der glocken, the 
ding dong of bells. AVhen the late Lord Strathmore ndsed 
the Derwent Legion, in 1803, from a principle of economy, he 
clothed the infantry in scarlet-jackets, with black breeches and 
accoutrements. From this singularity of dress, the corps ob-> 
tained the contemptuous designation of the BumUrs'—'SLa well 
as a coarser epithet, which it is not necessary or fit to repeat 
here. 

BuMLER-Box, or BuMBLER-BOx, a small wooden toy used by boys 
to hold bees. Also the Sunderland name for a van for pas- 
sengers, drawn by one horse. 

BumiEL^ or Bumble, to blunder, to bungle. 

BuuMELLER, Of BuMBLER, a blundering fdlow, a bungler. 

BiTMMEL-KiTE, or BuMBLE-KiTE, a bramble berry. Ruius fruti- 
cosiu. In traversing the recesses of those woods and groves, 
where, in the words of Gray, 

Once my careless childhood strayM, 

I have often been admonished, by the ** good old folks," never 
to eat these bcrriea after Michaelmas day ; because the arch- 
fiend — '* huge in length, and floating many a rood"— to borrow 
the language of another of our poets, was sure to pass his 
** cloven foot" over them at that time. 

BumiEL-KiTE WITH A SPIDER lyT, a bad bargain, a disappoint- 
ment. A high-flown metaphor. 

Bummer, a carriage that soimds from a distance on the road. 
" A road for foot, a road for horse, and yen for a' the bum- 



mers** 



Bump, a stroke or blow. Isl. bomps, ** Bump against Jarrow, 
is a common expression among the kedmen, when they run 
foul of any thing. See the song. Little Pee Dee. 

Bumping, a pecufiar sort of punishment amongst youngsters* 



/ 
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Too many boys have reason to remember the school discipline 
of bumping, admirably described by Major Moor, in his Sufiblk 
Words and Phrases, p. 53. 

Bunch, to strike with the foot, to kick. To punch, I believe, 
means to kick, — in Lancashire;— to strike straight forward in 
the bodyt — elsewhere. 

Bunch-berry, the fruit of the rubus saxatitis; of which the 
coimtry people often make tarts. 

BuNTiNs, Buntings, balks of foreign timber, secured in rafts on 
the shores of the river Tyne ; afloat at high water. ** Let's 
go hikey on the buntins" — Newc. Dan. bundt, and Swed. 
buntf a bundle or bale, seem cognate. 

Burn, a brook, or rivulet. Pure Saxon. Although this word, 
on both sides of the Tweed, is used to denote any runner of 
water which is less than a river, yet, properly speaking, a bum 
winds slowly along meadows, and originates from small 
springs; while a beck is formed by water collected on the 
sides of mountains, and proceeds with a rapid stream ; though 
never, I think, applied to rivers that become aestuaries. 

BuRNSiDE, the ground situated on the side of a bum, or brook. 

BuRN-THE-BiscuiT. A youthful game in Newcastle. 

BuRNT-Ris-FiNGERS. When a person has failed in any object or 
speculation, or has been over*reached in any endeavour or 
undertaking, he is sfud to have burnt his fingers. 

Burr, a peculiar whirring sound, made by the natives of New- 
castle, in pronouncing, or rather, in endeavouring to pro- 
nounce, the letter R,— derived from their Northumbrian 
ancestors. ** He has the Newcastle burr in his throat," is a 
well*known proverb, in allusion to this peculiarity. Mr. 
Springmann, the ingenious master of the Royal Jubilee 
School, has published ** Six Lessons," to obviate the difficul- 
ty of articulating this unfortunate letter. K his scholars can 
be made to modulate anew, 

Hound the nigged rocks the ragged rascals run their rural 
race, 
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the obstacle may be considered as no longer insurmountable. 
A literary friend, however, refers me to Persius, 

-^— Sonat hie de nare canina, 
Latera. Sat, I. 

and suspects our Newcastle to be the true classical pro- 
nunciation. The Sandhillers and Sandgaters certainly give 
fine specimens of what Quintilian calls the " canina elo- 
quentia." 

Burr, something put under a wheel to stop its progress— any 
force or impetus. " To go with a burr,** — ^pleno impetu. V. 
Wilb. bir. 

Burr-castle, a contemptuous name for Newcastle. See Bell's 
Rhymes, p. 56. 

Bur-tree, the common elder. Sambucut nigra. Perhaps bore^ 
tree, from the quantity or size of the pith, which renders it 
capable of being easily bored; though Dr. Willan says, it is so 
called because the flowers grow in a cyme, close together, like 
those of the bur. An intelligent relation of mine, on the con- 
trary, thinks that it may have obtained the name fi*om its being 
seldom without remarkable burs, or knobs, on its surface, 
especially on the older trees. A branch of this tree is sup- 
posed to possess great virtue in guarding the wearer against 
the charm of witchcraft, and other familiar agency. I remem- 
ber, when a boy, during a school vacation in the country, at 
the suggestion of my young companions, carrying it in my but- 
ton-hole, with doubled thumb, when under the necessity of 
passing th^ residence of a poor decrepit old woman; who, 
though the most harmless creature alive, was strongly sus- 
pected of holding occasional converse with an evil spirit. 
Under this impression, the country people were always re- 
luctant to meet her. It is most extraordinary that Dr. 
Whitaker should have been ignorant of what is meant by bur- 
tree. See his History of Loidis and Elmete, p. 156. 

Burtkee-gun, Burtree-pluffer, a small tube formed by taking 
out the soft pith of an elder-branch^-employed by boys as an 
offenave weapon. 
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Bush of a Wheel» cast metal employed to fill up the too great 
vacancy either in the apertm^ of the nave, or between the nave 
and the hurters; that is, the knocking shoulder of the axle; 
from Fr. heurier, to knock. 

Busk, a bush. Pure Danish. Su.-Got. and Isl. buske, fnitex. 
Chaucer repeatedly uses the word. Buss is also a common 
vulgar pronunciation of bush. 

Busk, a piece of wood worn by females to strengthen thdr stays ; 
still IB use in the country ; though generally superseded by 
steel or whalebone. V. Kennett's Glossary, vo. busche. 

BusKY, bushy, woody. The word occurs in Shakspeare, 1st. 
Henry IV. Milton uses bosky, in a passage which Dr. 
Johnson has misimderstood. V. Todd*s John, bourn. 

Buss, to dress, to get ready. Germ, putzen, to deck or adorn. 
Sich aufs beste putzen^ to dress to the best advantage. The 
Scotch use busk, in the first sense; as in their beautiftil pro- 
verb, " a bonny bride is soon busked,** 

But and Bsn, the outer and inner apartment, where there are 
only two rooms. Many houses on the borders, where the 
expression is common, are so constructed. The phrase is 
undoubtedly without and within. Sax. butan and binnan; 
originally, it is supposed, bi utan and bi innan. By and unM 
are often synonymous. 

Butler, a term on the Tweed, applied to a female who keeps a 
bachelor's house-»a farmer's housekeeper. 

Butt, a piece of ground, which, in ploughing, becomes disjointed 
from the adjacent land — a ridge shorter than the rest. Celt. 
bui, terminus, limes. Schilter. 

Butter and Brede, While Southerns say, bread and butter, 
bread and cheese, bread and milk, the Northumbrians place in 
the rear that great article— the staff of life. Probably arising 
from the greater facility, which, without reflection on their 
part, is felt, of elevating the voice on a long syllable, as brede, 
than on butter and milk; and the habit established in these 
two instances draws cheese after it, though as long as brede. 
The elevating of the tone, several notes, at the close of a sen- 
tence, is the characteristic of the Northumberland dialect. 
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BrrrBR-nNOBRBD, said of persons nvho are apt to let any thing 
fidly or slip throng their fingers* Mr. Losh thinks it b con- 
fined to persons who cannot hold any thing heft. It is used 
in this latter sense in CraTcn. 

BuTTEfuwiFE, a woman that sdla butt er ■ o butter woman; An 
old expresdon yet in use. 

BvEzou, ai>e8oniy or broom.— Buzbom-shamk, a broomstick. 

Btar, Byer, Btre, a house in whidi cows are bound up-^-a 
cow-house. The origin. Dr. Jamleson soys, is uncertain. But 
it is, perhaps, to be sought in Lat. boariui^ of, or appertanmig, 
to, oxen ; or in our ancient law-term for a cow-houae ^ ^ob^ 
na; if not in the Irish huar^ which is said to mean oxen or 
kine, as well as what relates to cattle. 

Brfr«ooTiNGs, or Sharps, die finest kind of bran ; die seeond 
in quality being called Treet, and the worst CmznEL. 

BTKRLfer's BuLL-ooos, a name for Colonel Byerley's troop ers ' 
still remembered in popular tradidon/^2>»Mafic^ 

Btsfelt, a strange, awkward figure, or a mischieTOtts person ; 
acting contrary to reason, or propriety; as if labouring under 
the influence of a tpelL Or b it an iromcal use of Germ, bey' 
tpielf a pattern ? as, ^ thou's a picture," addressed to a na- 
turally plain, or accidentally dis^;ured, person. 



Caa deed, dead— tfo&f dead, A very common redundabt ex- 
pression in Northumberland. 

Cab. Oocabmy lug/ a vulgar expression of surprise. ^ Ye 
dinna say se,'* or, ** whe wad ha' thought it," is Mkely enough 
to follow. 

Ca' back. Call back, a wear or dam placed across a river or 
stream for the purpose of turmng water to a mill— a dam- 
back. 

Cack, v. alvum exonerare. Dan^ XuMe^ Tout. kackeiu^^AicKf 

I 
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Cackt, s, stercufl. Sax. cac— Cackhousb, a domestic tem<- 

ple. Sax. cactus, latrina. For cognate tenns in other lan- 

guagesy y. Jam. Supp. cocks, 
Cacklb, to make a noise like a hen, to giggle. 
Cadge, to carry; hence Cadger; which see. Teut. ketxtn, 

discurrere.^CAD6E also means to stuff or fill the belly. ^ 
Cadger, a packman or itinerant huckster; one who travels 

through the country selling wares. Before the formadon of 
. regular turnpike roads firom Scotland to Northumberland, the 
. chief part of the commercial intercourse between the two 

kingdoms was carried on through the medium of cadgers. 

Persons who bring fish fitMn the sea to the Newcastle market 

are still called cadgers, 
Cadoy, hearty, cheerful, merry; especially after good eating 

and drinking. I once thought that this word was derived 

from the second meaning of cadge; but an intelligent fiiend 

in^ Edinburgh refers me to Sc. caigte, cheerful, merry^ap- 
: proibching to wantonness. In die Gaberlunzie Man, cadgify 

certainly implies this idea- 
lly dochter's shouthers he 'gan to dap. 
And ca4gil^ ranted and san^. 

Mr. Callender, die e<fitor of this ancient poem, whose notes 
in g«ieral contain much valuable etymological learning, is, 
my fiiend remarks, greatly mistaken in the derivation of thia 
word, and gives a very silly reason for it. Dr. Jamieson 
seems more correct when he derives it firom Su.-Got. kaett" 
i«, lasdvire. 

Caff, chaff. Sax. ceaf. Germ, and Dut kaf. 

Caghao, an old goos^ which, fix>m its tou^bness, is utterly un-> 
fit for the table. 

Caingy, peevish, ill-tempered, whining. Q. from Cam f 

Cairn, a rude heap of stones often fbund on the summit of hills 
and in other remarkable situations; generally supposed to 
have been thrown together in memory of some distinguished 
person whose body or urn was buried under it*-the simple, 
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but impresfflve, funeral monument of our earliest inhaHtants. 
All mankind, from the most remote antiquity^ have agreed in 
erecting sepulchral monuments of some sort, to mark thdr 
admiration of the illustrious dead ; and ^* I will add a stone to 
your caimy* is sdll a significant expression of gratitude* Gael. 
came, Welsh, kaem. 

Caitiff, a cripple. Old Fr. cheHffj chaUiff^ wretched. This 
(and not Ital. cattivo, a slave,) is the origin of the word in its 

' classical sense. 

Cake, v, to cackle ; spoken of a gooee. Periiaps only a corrup- 
tion. 

Cake, t. a contemptuous term for an insignificant person. 

Calf^uck, a tuft on the human forehead which cannot be made 
to lie in the same direction with the rest of the hair. This 
term may have been adopted from a comparison with that part 
of a calTs hide, where the hairs, having different directions, meet 
and form a projecting ridge, supi>osed to be occaaoned by the 
ammals licking themselves. But the act of licking, probably, 
has had no part in the original meaning. Lick is the assimi- 
lating German termination— /icily like. The hair, therefore, is 
calf-like. 

Calf-yard, the dwelling place of our in&ncy; for which it is 
natural to feel so many endearing recollections, even in their 
minutest traces. 

If I could bid thee, pleasant shade, fiu^ewell 
Without a sigh, amidst whose circling bowers 
My stripling prime was passM, and happiest hours ; 
Dead were I to the sympathies that swell 
The human breast. Bowles. 

Cali^ 9. occasion, necesnty, obligation. ** There's no call for 
it." It is also used as a verb. ** Please, Sir, may I go out?" 
** Well, child, if nature calU you." " She does not call^ Sir, 
but she shouts." — School Dialogue, between B. A. and Mr, F. 

Call, v, to proclaim, to give notice by the public crier. To be 
called (U church, is to have the banns of marriage published. 
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The ceremony of proclaiming every &ir in Newcastle, ynhldi is 

attended by the officers of the corporodon, in state, is deno- 
minated colling thefnr^ 
Gallant, a stripling; a man clever or much esteemed. The 

etymology is doubtful. V* Jam. callan, calland. 
Calleevbrino, Kalbbvering, wandering abroad, gossipping, 

running about heedlessly— to use a modem cant pfarase, 

larktng. 
Caller, o. cool, fresh ; as the caller air. *' Caller herrings'*—- 

*^ caller cocks," or ^ caller cockles" — ** caller ripe grosers."— 

Newc, cries. The word in form resembles Isl. kalidur, fiigi- 

dus ; though its meaning does not denote the same d^;ree of 

frigidity as cold. 
Callbt, to scold. Our old poet, Skelton, who was a native of 

Cumberland, uses die substantive; and so does Shakspeare, 

in the ¥Finter*s Tale. Hi^ only word which seems to have 

any affinity is Genu, kahiheitf nonsense* 
CALLBTDfG HousEwiFE, a regular, confirmed scold. 
Cam, a hill, the remains of an earthen mound. Sax. comb^ which 

Somner renders ^ a valley enclosed on either mde with hilles.*' 

Sc. kaim. The great ridge in Yorkshire between Penygent 

and Whemside is called Cam^FeOm 
Cammbrel, #. a large stretcher used by butcho^. Bullet, in his 

Celtic Dictionary, has cambaca^ in the sense of a crooked 

stick. 
Cauicerel, a. crooked. See Jamieson in voce, corny, camok. 
Cample, to aigue, to answer pertly and frowardly when rebuked 

by a superior. Germ, kampfen, to contend. 
Canary, a term on the borders for a femme gidatUe, Lord 

Hailes, in his notes to the Bannatyne Poems, says, that Inrde 

is used in Chaucer for a mistress. 
Candle-cap, an old hat without a brim, with a candle in front ; 

diiefly used by butchers. 
Canoe, or Cainge, to whine. See Caingt. 
Canker, rust.— Cankered, cross, ill-conditioned, rusty. V. 

Jam. Supp. cankeri. 
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Canninbss, caution^ good conduct, carefulness. See Caiwy. 

Camnt, a genuine Newcastle word, applied to any thing superior, 
or of the best kind; hence, ** Canny Newcassel," par excel- 
ience, has become proverbial. It refers as well to the beauty 
of form as of manners and morab j but most particularly ia 
used to describe those mild and affectionate dispositions 
which render persons agreeable in the domestic state. It 
has also reference to mechanical genius and ingenuity. ^ A 
eatmjf man was never rich." The word, I find, extends to 
Yorkshire j and I cannot do better than refer the reader, for 
an illustration, to the ** Canny Yatton" of poor Margery 
Moorpout, in Reed's Farce of 7%e Register Office; a produc- 
tion marked by an accurate exhibidon of provincial manners 
and dialect. Dr. Jamieson suspects that the word has been 
imported from Scotland into the North of En^and* Being 
used in so many different senses, it is difficult to assign a satis* 
factory etymon. 

Cannt hinnv, metaphorically a sly person, a smooth sinner;*- 
eapedally in afiairs of gallantry. See note in Sharp's Life of 
Ambrose Barnes, p. 21, where it is stated that Anne, one of 
the rich daughters and co-horesses of Alderman Ralph Cock, 
was fiuniliarly called one of ** Cock's canny hmmts^ 

Cant, #. a comer. Germ, kante^ an edge, or extremity. 

Camt, to sell by auction. See Canting. 

Cant, v. to upset, to overtium. Germ. kanUn^ to set a thing on 
end. 

Cant-doo, a handspike with a hook; used for turning over 
laige pieces of timber. 

Canting, a sale by auction, produmed publicly on the spot 
where it is to take place. Mr. Culley says, after a seizure 
only; but it is, I think, also used in a gouaral sense. The 
derivation is evidently Ital. incantOy a public sale. 

Canting-caller, an auctioneer. Erom Uie nature of his occupa* 
tion. In sales among the Romans, a crier proclaimed the arti- 
cles to be disposed of; and in the middle ages they added a 
trumpet, with a very loud noise. 
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Caktt, merry, Hvely, cheerful. Su.-Got. gania^ ludificare. 

Cap, to complete, to finish, to overcome in argument, to excel 
in any feat of agility, to crown all. Allied probably to Teut. 
kappcy the summit. — Capper, one who excels. 

Capsize, to oyertum. A nautical word, though we hare a nor- 
thern senator's authority for its use in matters not mgitimRi 

Care-Cake, a cake made by country people of thick batter Iflce 
a pancake, with a mixture of hog's blood. In the Gloasary to 
the Antiquary, it is stated that care cakes are pancakes ; Iite> 
rally redemption cakes, or ransom cakes, sudi as were eaten 
on Easter Sunday. 

Car^handed, left-handed. One of the ancient Kings of Scot- 
land was called *' Kinath-Kerr," or Kinath the left-handtd* 

Carl, Karl, a country fellow, a gruff old man. Sax. cewi, a 
countryman. Isl. karl, an old man. Germ, kerl^ rusticua. 
The words carl, chorl, or churl, and tnttmn, were among our 
ancestors the usual appellations for countrymen ; though very 
often used in a bad sense, and to denote a compound of igno- 
rance and idleness. In the Northumbreruium Presbyterorum 
Leges, the possessors of land were divided into three clas oc a 
the king's thanes and lords of land — the proprietors of land— 
and the ceorls, or husbandmen, who cultivated the soil. 

Caruno-qroat, a sum spent in drink at a public-house; the 
landlord providing his guests with the carlings grads. 

Carunos, grey peas steeped all night in water, and fried the next 
day with butter. In the North they are served at table, on 
the second Sunday before Baster, called Caruno Sunday; 
formerly denominated Care Sunday, as Care Friday and Care 
Week, were Good Friday and Holy Week— supposed to be 
so called from being a season of great religious care and anx- 
iety. The peas appear to be a substitute for the beans of the 
heathens. 

Carr, flat marshy land ; a small lake. Su..Got. kaer. 

Carrock, or Currock, a heap of stones, used as a bounder 
mark, or as a guide for travellers. See Genesb, chap, xxxi., 
V. 46 & seq. The word is also used for a mountain at a 
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distance, by which, when the sun appears over it, the country 
people compute the time of the day. 
Carrt-on-thk-Wab, to keep up or continue fun or mischief after 
it has commenced — to revel in bacchanalian orgies. 

With a firiend and a pipe puffing sorrow away. 

Casings, Cassoms, Cow-bladbs, cow dung dried for fuel. 

Caskbt, a stalk or stem ; as a cabbage-casket. Probably deri- 
ved from Su.-Got. quittf a branch. 

Casskn, cast off; as ** oauen clothes."— Cassen-top, a top 
thrown off with a string. The word is, probably, a corruption 
of catUUf the Sax. parL of cast 

Cast, a twist or contortion, a warp. V. Jamieson. 

Cast, opportunity, chance; as a cast on the outside of a coach. 

Cast, a swarm of bees. — Dur, Span, catta, a race or breed. 

Caster, or Castor, a little box; as pepper caster. Inserted 
by Mr. Todd in his 2d. edit, of Johnson. 

Cast-out, to quarrel or fall out. A Reverend Friend informs 
me, that he heard a methodist preacher quote Joseph's advice 
to his brethren — ** See that you cast not out by the way." 

Cast-up, to upbraid, to rqproach. Su^GoU /bercastom 

Cast-up, to appear, or be found again, after having been lost. A 
metaphor probably taken from the sea casting up things that 
have been lost- in it. 

Catchy, cUsposed to take an undue advantage, inclined to dr^ 
cumvent. 

Caterwauuno, rambling or intriguing in the night. Adopted 
from the well known practice of cats. 

Cat-haws, the fruit of the white thorn. Perhaps so named 
from catesy food, because they may be eaten as such by human 
beings. When large they are called buU-hawt. 

Cat-gallows, a game played by children. It consists of two 
sticks placed upright, with one across, over which they leap 
in turns. 

Cat-mint, nep. Nepeta cataria. Cats are said to have a re- 
markable antipathy to this plant, tearing it up wherever they 
meet with it 
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Catrail, or PiCTWORK-DrrcHy a vftst fefiie extencfing from the 
Peel Fell in Northumberlandy to Galashiels^ a distance of 45 
miles— supposed to hare been raised by the fugiti?e Britons; 
as a line of defence against the invading Saxons. Catrmly in 
the British language, is said to mean, the partition of defence. 

Cat's-foot, a common name for ground-ivy. 

CAT-wiTH-TWO-TAiLSy a term for an earwig. 

CaUd, cold. Teut. kaud. Mce^Got. kaUU Sax. eeaUU Dm. 
kaaid* ** A caud hand and a warm heart." ** Caud and com- 
fortlesa, like kissing a ploug^mian wi' his month full of snow.** 

Caud ComfobTi an unpleasant commumcadon-HUwelcome ti- 
dings. 

Caud Pib, a cart or waggon overth r ow n a diHppointment or 
loss of any sort. 

When the axle tree of a loaden waggon breaks, and stqw a 
whole train of waggons on a ndlway, the workmen call it a 
caudpie. Brand. 

Cats, or Kate, to separate ; as com from the short straw or 
chaff. Teut kavtUf eventilare paleas. This word, wkh the S 
long, is used, I am told, in Northamptonshire, for the cracks 
ing of the clods, or separaticm of the earth, in droughty wea* 
ther; which is worth notice^ as removing the objection to 
Milton's •* Grassy clods now ca/t^rf.— P. If. Book VIL 

Gatb, to toss, to paw; as a horse that beats the ground with its 
fore-foot In this sense the word seems allied to IsL akt^^ 
cum impetn, vehementer. 

Cayel, or Kayel, a lot, a share. Teut kmfcL To Cast Ca- 
VBLS, to cast lots, to change dtuadons. Teat kavelen* 

Cawker, the hind part of a horse's shoe sharpened, and pcnnted 
downwards, to prevent the animal from slipping. Also an 
iron plate put upon a Cu>o; which see. The etymology is 
uncertain. V. Jam. cawker; and Todd's John, caikitu 

Chaffs, Crafts, the jaws, chops. Su.-Got kiaeft^ kaeft, die 
jaw-bone, seems the root. Dan. kieft^ the chops, and Swed« 
kd/Ur^j/KWf are cognate. 

Chaldbr, a chaldron— a measure of coals containing 36 busfads; 
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being nearly equal to two London chaldrons. E^ht Newcastle 
chaldrons make a keel. Bishop Kennett derives the word 
from old Latin cddra, a certain measure. 

Chamberlye, frequently pronounced Chemmerley, urine. 
Omitted by both Johnson and Todd, though found in a pas- 
sage cited from Shakspeare under the M'ord jorden, 

Chanxe-bairn, a spurious child. There is a legal maxim — bas- 
tardus nullius est filius, aut filius populL 

Changeling, a term applied to a child of a peevish or malicious 
temper, or differing in looks from the rest of the fiunily — from 
a supposition of its having been changed, when an infant, by 
the gipsies. The fairies of old have been represented to us as 
famous for stealing the most beautiful and witty diUdren, and 
leaving in their places such as were either prodigiously ugly 
and stupid, or mighty mischievously inclined. 

Changer-wife, an itinerant apple-woman, or dealer in earthen* 
ware, who takes old clothes or rags in exchange for what she 
sells. ** Cheap apples, wives ! Cheap apples, wives ! Seek 
out a' your aud rags, or aud shoes, or aud clabe, to*day."—- 
Newc, Cry, 

Channer, to scold, not loudly but constantly; to be incessantly 
complaining. ^ She keeps channer, channenng, all day long." 
Sax. ceonian, obmurmurare. The word bears a remarkable 
afiinity to Lr.and Gael, cannran, to mutter or grumble. 

Chap, to knock, or rap; as at the door. A Scotch term. 
Probably the same as chop, which is sometimes used for, to 
strike, or knock simply, though tnore generally for, to strike 
with a cutting instrument. 

Chap, Chep, a customer. From Sax. ceap, ceap'tnan. Hence, 
our word chapman, of which chap is an abbreviation. — Chap, 
or Chep, is also a general term for a man; used either re- 
spectfully or contemptuously. In this sense it may be from 
Ital. capo--quasi caput 

Chap-brbad, cakes made of oatmeal and baked on a girdie. See 
Agricultural Survey of Westmoriand, p. 337. 

Charb, V, to stop, or turn. Sax. cyrran. Also to counteiftit^ 

K 
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Charb, s. a narrow street, lane, or alley. Peculiar to Newca»> 
tie, where there are several; particularly on the Quayside. 
Sax. cerrCf vise flexio, diverticulum; from cyrran^ to turn; • 
chare being a turning from some superior street. 

A laughable misunderstanding happened at ourassizea 
some years ago, when one of the witnesses in a crindnal trial 
swoie that " he taw three men come out of ihejbot of a dutre"'^ 
•« Grentlemen of the jury,** exclaimed the learned judge, 
«« you must pay no regard to that man*s evidence ; he must 
be insane.** But the foreman, smiling, assured the judges 
that they understood him very well ; and that he spoke the 
words of truth and soberness.— Fifi/ and AndenenU Hittory of 
Newcattkf p» 39. 

The late Lord Chancellor was bom in a chare-foot; and in a 

facetious moment admitted it in coiut. 
Chattered, bruised. I once thought it a corruption of shatter' 

ed; but am now disposed to view it as allied to the Scots verb 

to chat, to bruise, to macerate. 
Chatter- WATER, a term fbr tea. I suppose frx)nx old ladies 

chattering or gossiping over it. 

Whyles, o*er the wee bit cup an* platie. 
They sip the scandal potion pretty. 

Bums, Twa Dogt, 

Chebrer, a glass of spirit and warm water. Not a bad meta* 
phor. It is also in use in the South of Scotland. In Nor- 
thumberland, as a poetical friend of mine observes. 

No bargain's made, or money paid. 
But over a canny cheerer. 

Cheg, or Cheggle, to gnaw or champ a resisting substance. 
CHEPsnTER, a common name for a starling. Stumus vtdgarii. 
Chewed- BREDE, a decorous term for a nameless composition ; 

to describe which, many periphrastic phrases have beei^ 

adopted. 
CwBLy a young fellow. — North* Sc. chiel, cM^li^ 
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Chieve, to succeed, to accomplish any business — ^to achieve. 
Used by Chaucer in this form. Fr. chevir, to master. 

Childbr, children. The Saxon plural termination. In Pals* 
grave it is spelled chyldre, 

Childermass-day, the feast of the Holy Innocents. Pure 
Saxon. This is a festival of great antiquity. An apprehen- 
aon is entertained by the superstitious, that no undertaking 
can prosper which is b^gun on that day of the week on which 
it last fell. 

CHiLD's-FiRST-yisiT. The first time an infant visits a neighbour 
or relation, it is presented with three things — salt, bread, and 
an egg. This practice, which I do not find noticed either by 
Bourne or by Brand, though not overlooked by my vigilant 
firiend. Sir Cuthbert Sharp, is widely extended over the North 
of England. 

CraiiLAY, a chimney. Cornish, Uckmlda, Pryce. 

Chimlay-piece, a mantle-piece. — Chimlay-neuk, the chimney- 
comer in a cottage — the fire*side. 

Chip, to break or crack ; said of an egg when the young bird 
cracks the shell. Dut. kippen, to hatch or disclose. 

Chip, or Brother-chip, a person of the same trade; especially 
a carpenter and such like. Probably not local. 

Chirm, to chirp ; applied especially to the melancholy under-tone 
of abird previous to a storm. It would seem to be derived fr«m 
the Sax. cyrmcy a clamour or noise. But Dr. Jamieson says, 
the true origin is Belg. kermeny to lament; lamentari, quiritari. 
Kilian. The term ia known among the fancy tribe of cock- 
fighters, in the sense of muttering an unpleasant noise. 
** These cocks chirm good-by." 

Chizzel, a term for bran. See Bye-bootings. 

Choak-damp, or Choke-damp, foul air in a colliery— carbonic 
acid gas. 

Choller, a double diin. Also the loose flesh under a turkey- 
cock's neck — a cock's wattles. Sax. ceolr, guttur. 

Choppino-boy, a stout boy. Dr. Johnson, dissatisfied with 
Skinner's definition of /tn/y, says, ^ perhaps a greedy, hungry 
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Charb, i. a narrow street, lane, or alley. Peculiar to Newca»> 
tie, where there are several; particularly on the Quayside. 
Sax. cerre, vise flexio, diverticulum; from cyrran^ to turn; • 
chare being a turning from some superior street. 

A laughable misunderstanding happened at our- assizea 
some years ago, when one of the witnesses in a criminal trial 
swore that " he taw three men come out of thejbot of a dkarf.".^ 
•« Grentlemen of the jury,** exclaimed the learned judge, 
•« you must pay no regard to that man*s evidence ; he must 
be insane.** But the foreman, smiling, assured the judge, 
that they understood him very well ; and that he spoke the 
words of truth and aobemess.— Ftn/ and Anderi$n*t Hittory of 
NetDcattky p, 30. 

The late Lord Chancellor was bom in a ckare-foot; and in a 

facetious moment admitted it in court. 
Chattered, bruised. I once thought it a corruption o^ shatter^ 

ed; but am now disposed to view it as allied to the Scots verb 

to chat^ to bruise, to macerate. 
Chatter-water, a term fbr tea. I suppose from old ladies 

chattering or gossiping over it. 

"Whyles, o'er the wee bit cup an' platie. 
They sip the scandal potion pretty. 

Bums, Twa Dogs. 

Qhebrer, a glass of spirit and warm water. Not a bad meta* 
phor. It is also in use in the South of Scotland. In Nor- 
thumberland, as a poetical fiiend of mine observes. 

No bargain's made, or money paid. 
But over a canny cheerer, 

Cheg, or Cheggle, to gnaw or diamp a resisting substance. 
Chepshter, a common name for a starling. Stumus vulgaris. 
Chewed- BREDE, a decorous term for a nameless composition ; 

to describe which, many periphrastic phrases have beei^ 

adopted. 
CmEi^ a young fellow.— ^or/A. Sc. c^el, chkiiL 
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Chieve, to succeed, to accomplish any business — ^to achieve. 
Used by Chaucer in this form. Fr. chevir, to master. 

Childer, children. The Saxon plural termination. In Pais* 
grave it is spelled chyldre, 

Childermass-day, the feast of the Holy Innocents. Pure 
Saxon. This is a festival of great antiquity. An apprehen- 
sion is entertained by the superstitioBs,that no undertaking 
can prosper which is b^gun on that day of the week on which 
it last fell. 

CHiLD's-FiitsT-visrr. The first time an infant visits a neighbour 
or rehition, it is presented with three things — salt, bread, and 
an egg. This practice, which I do not find noticed either by 
Bourne or by Brand, though not overlooked by my vigilant 
firiend. Sir Cuthbert Sharp, is widely extended over the North 
of England. 

CraiiLAT, a chimney. Cornish, Uchimbla, Pryce. 

Chuilay-piece, a mantle-piece. — Chimlat-neuk, the chimney- 
comer in a cottage — the fire*side. 

Chip, to break or crack ; said of an egg when the young Inrd 
cracks the shell. Dut. kippen, to hatch or disclose. 

Chip, or Brother-chip, r person of the same trade ; especially 
a carpenter and such like. Probably not local. 

Chirm, to chirp ; applied especially to the melancholy under-tone 
of a Inrd previous to a stomu It would seem to be derived £vm 
the Sax. cjfrme, a clamour or noise. But Dr. Jamieson says, 
the true origin is Belg. kermeuy to lament; lamentari, quiritari. 
Kilian. The term is known among the fiuicy tribe of cock- 
fighters, in the sense of muttering an unpleasant noise. 
** These cocks chirm good-by/* 

Chizzel, a term for bran. See Bye-bootings. 

Choak-damp, or Choke-damp, foul air in a colliery— carbonic 
acid gas. 

Choller, a double diin. Also the loose flesh under a turkey- 
cock's neck — a cock's wattles. Sax. ceolr, guttur. 

Choppino-boy, a stout boy. Dr. Johnson, dissatisfied with 
Skinner's definition of lusty ^ says, ** perhaps a greedy, hungry 
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child, likely to live/' which is certainly ecroneous. It seems 
to be a boy well fed ; and may be traced to Germ, tckoppen^ 
to feed, to fiatten. 

Chouls, or Jowls, the jaws. Sax. ceeto, fauces. 

Choup, Cat-choup, a hip ; the finiit of the hedge brier, or wild 
rose. Rubus major. 

Chow, v. to chew, ^o masticate. Sax. ceowan. — Chbw, «. a 
quid of tobacco. 

Christian-horses, a nickname for sedan-chmrmen.^-'i^rtfie* 

Christmas Eye. The country people have a notion that on this 
evening oxen kneel in their stalls and moan. In boyhood I 
was induced more than once to attend on the occasion ; but, 
whether for want of faith, or n^lect of the instructions given 
me, I know not, — they would not do their duty. 

Chuck, a sea shell. — Chucks, a game among girls ; played with 
five of these shells, and sometimes with pebbles, called chuckle^ 
itanei. 

Chuckers, Double Chuckers, potions of ardent spirits. 
Terms well known among Northern topers. 

Chuckle-headed, stupid, thick-headed. V. Jam. Supp. 

Churn, or Kern-supper, harvest home« See Mell-supper. 

Churnel, an enlargement of the glands of the neck. 

Clag, to stick or adhere. Dan. lUteg, viscous, glutinous. In 
Scotland it is used as a substantive, and in a metaphorical ' 
sense. ** He has na dag to his tail ;** t. e. no incumbrance. 

Claooy, sticky, unctuous, clogging by adhenon. 

Clagham, Claggum, treacle made hard by boiling.-— i^^Wm^. 
Called in other places in the North, dag-candy, lad/s-taste, 
slittery, tom-trot, treacle-ball, and toughy. 

Claise, Cl'yaise, the northern pronunciation of clothes. 

Clatth, Cl*yaith, cloth. SaXk claih. — (Xaithing, Cl'yaith- 
ING, clothing. 

Clam, v, to castrate a bull eft ram ; when the operation is per- 
formed, not by excision, but by compresdon; as is still prac- 
tised in the emasculation of the human race in Italy ; a savage 
mutilation fit only for Mahometans. The word may be 
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referred to Grerm. klemmen, to pinchy to aqueese, Swed. 
Iddmma seems cognate.^CLAMy #. an instrument used for the 
purpose of castration. 
Clam, to starve, to be parched with thirst. Dut« klemmen^ to 
shrink up. Teut. kUmmen^ stringere, coarctare. 



When my entrails 



Were damnCd with keeping a perpetual fast 

MatHriffer, Rom. Actor. 

# 

In Lancashire it is dem. See Nixon's Prophesy, where that 
mysterious half-ideot, is made to say, that if he went up to 
(Henry Vllth's) Court, he should be demnCd; which proved 
the case by an accident. 

Clammersome, Clamoubsome, greedy, rapacious, contentious, 
clamorous. Dan. klammer-vom. 

Clamp, #. a large fire made of underwood. 

Clamp, v. to make a noise, to tread heavily in walking. Dut. 
klompen, Swed. klampig. 

Clamps, pieces of iron placed at the ends of a fire-place. 

Clank, a blow or stroke that makes a noise. '* The door went 
to with a clankj'* Teut. klanck, clangor. 

Clanker, a sound beating, a severe chastisement. 

Clap, to touch gently, to fondle, to pat. ^ Clap his head." 

Clap-benny, Clap-benb, a request made to infants in the 
nurse's arms, to dap their hands, as the only means they have 
of expressing their prayers, or of signifying thdr desire of a 
blessing. Isl. klappa, to clap, and btEUy prayer. 

Clapper, the tongue— a female weapon of great power and elo- 
quence, especially in that part of rhetoric ^ stirring the pas- 
sions." In the quaint title of an old and rare English Poem, 
in the Author's library,—** The Anatomie of a Woman's 
Tongue," — ^it is divided into five parts — ^ a medicine, a poi- 
son, a serpent, fire, and thunder." 

Clart, to daub, to bemire, to fouL-^CLARTS, dirt or mire— in 
short, any thing that defiles^ — Clabtt, miry, dirty, wet, slip- 
pery. V. Jam. elarty and dattic. 
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Clabu^ V, to gOMip, to tell tales. Germ. klaUdken^ to pnltie. 

Claah, i. an idle story, tittle tattle, vulgar talk. 

Clash, v. to throw any thing carelessly or Tiolently, to 
door. Oerni. klatschen, to make a noise. 

Clattki^ to tell idle stories, to prattle. Teut. kUfUrm^ 
pare. 

Cf«AiJT, to scratch or claw, to scrape together. T. Jam. daf. 

Clavkr, Clavtrr, to climb up ; mostly applied to dnUrcn. Jt 
would seem to be a corruption of cleaving or adhering, mised 
with the idea of climbing ; though it may be satisfeftorDy ife- 
duccd from Teut. klaveren, scandere in subrectum, 

Clavrr, to talk fast, or to little purpose. Grerm. Ue^f^t gvni- 
lus. 

Clavrr, clover. Sax. claefer. Dut. kktoer. The late Mr. 
Peggo pronounces chver to be a corruption of prooundatioii, 
for clover ; but it is more analogous to the etymology, and 
Mr. Todd has shown that it is used by an author of good note 
—Sandys. 

Clavkrs, din, noisy talking, garrulities. Identical with Cuso- 

CLASII. 

CLAV-DAuniN, n custom in Cumberland, where the neij 
and friends of a new married couple assemble and don't 
rate until they have erected them a cottage ; something in the 
stylo of the old British wattled dwellings, and not unlike the 
plastered houses in Norfolk, erected by the workmen called 
daubert. From the number of hands employed, the building 
is generally completed in a day. The company then rejoice 
and make merry. 

Clran, entirely, completely. This sense is yet in use in the 
North. 

Clbck, Clock, to hatch. Isl. klekia. Su..Got. klaecka. A 
hen sitting, or desirous of sitting on her eggs, is called a 
Clbckbr, or Clocker. 

Clbck, Clbckin, the entire brood of chickens. Dan. klukken. 

Clbcking, or Clocking, the noise made by a brooding hen, 
or when she is provoked. Isl, kiak^ clangor aiium. In 
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Scotland *' clecking time is ae a canty time/' as applied to 
child-birth. 

Cleed, to clothe. — North, Probably from Sax. clathian; 
though the pronunciation is more consonant to Su.-Got, 
klaeda^ Germ, kleiden, and Dan. klaeder^ the other cognate 
terms. — Cleeding, clothing, apparel. 

Cleet, a stay or support ; a term among carpenters. 

Clebt, Cloot, Clute, the hoof of oxen or sheep. Grose has 
cluveiy a Cumb. term for the hoofs of horses or cows. It 
seems to have affinity to Su.-Got. klyfway to divide, and Sax. 
cleofiariy to cleave. 

Gleets, pieces of iron worn by conntrymen on their shoes. 

Cleg, the gad-fly ; very troublesome in hot weather, particularly 
to horses. Oestrus ovis, Linn. Dan. klaeg. 

Cleg, a clever person, an adept. Probably identical with Gleg ; 
which see. Also a person difficult to get rid of— one who 
sticks like a cleg. 

Clegning, Cleaning, Cleansing, the after-birth of a cow. 

Cleugh, Clough, a ravine, a valley between two precipitous 
banks, generally having a runner of water at the bottom— -« 
narrow glen. Sax. clough, fissura ad montis clivum. Dan. 
ilof, incisura, is radically the same. The old Norm, or Fr. 
clough, is a valley ; whence, perhaps, as conjectured by Mr. 
Todd, the introduction of the word into Domesday Book. 
The admirers of old ballads are familiar with the valiant ex- 
ploits of our celebrated Northern outlaws, Adam Bell, Clym of 
the Clough, and William of Cloudeslee, whose skill in archery 
rendered them formerly as &mous in the North of Enghind, 
as Robin Hood and his companions were in the midland 
counties. 

Clever^lumsy, a term of reproach ; used ironically. 

CucK, to snatch hastily, to seize. Germ, klicken, to throw; 
or perhaps a contraction of Sax. gekeccan, apprehendere. 
** CUckem-in,*^ the name of a place in Northumberland. 

CuFTY, well managing, actively industrious* thrifty. 

CuNG, to dry up, to consume, to Mraste. See Clung. 
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Cup, to shear sheep. Dut. Ar/ippm.— Cupping, a she^sbear- 
ing. 

CusH-GLASRy CusH-MA-CLAVER, idle diBcouFse bandied about, 
uninterrupted loquacity. — Cuck-clack, and Cuttbe-clat- 
TER, are also used in the same sense. 

Clock, the downy head of the dandelion in seed. They think 
to count the hour by observing how many puffis it takes to dis* 
sipate the seed. It is, of course, a mere childish amusement. 

Cloffey, a slattern, a female dressed in a tawdry manner. The 
nearest affinity I can trace is IsL klofoy femora distendere. 

Clog, a sort of shoe, the upper part of strong hide leather, and 
the sole of wood, plated with iron, often termed a cawker. 
The $ceo of our Saxon ancestors. 

Clointer, to make a noise with the feet. A person treading 
heavily with shoes, shod with iron, is said to clointer. 

CLorr, a clown or stupid fellow. Teut. kloete^ homo obtusus. 
The original idea is a mere log— ^/cWe, a pole or log. 

Close, a confined street or entry—something in the nature of a 
chare. A narrow dirty street in Newcastle, wherein the prin« 
dpal inhabitants formerly lived, and in which die Mayor for 
the time being still resides during his Mayoralty, is called the 
Close. The word seems originally to have signified a blind 
alley. Dut. kluyse^ clausura. 

Cloud-bbrrv, the ground mulberry, or rubtu chanugmorus. It 
grows on high uncultivated hills and moors— on Cheviot, 
plentifully — and probably received this name from its lofty 
situation. The fruit is red, of an insipid taste. According 
to Pennant, it is served as a dessert in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

Clouter, or Clowter, to work in a dirty manner, to perform 
dirty work. Probably allied to Cloit; which see. 

Clour, a small lump or swelling, caused by a blow or fall. Su.- 
Got. kula^ a bump, is apparendy allied. 

Clubby, a youthful game, something like Doddart ; which see. 

Clud-nut,— quasi clubbed or clustered nuty^-two nuts united 
to each other. 
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Cluiv; 9. to strike, to caff.'-'OLvrF, #• b Mcfw, t eu£ Dr. 

Jamieson concdres the word may have been retained from the 

Northumbrian Danes. V. Jam. Supp. 
Clump, a mass of any thing. Gem. kiump, a dod. 
Clumpy, Clumpish, awkward, unwieldy, misshapen. 
Clung, fp, p, of cUngJ closed up or stopped ; shrivelled or 

shrunk. Sax. gedungne. Cling, in the latter sense, is used 

by Shaki^>eare, in Macbeth. 

Ifthou8peak*8t&Ise, 
Upon the next tree sfaalt thou hang alire, 
'Till fiunine dkig thee. 

Cluthers, in heaps, clusters. Wekh, cinder, a pOe. 

Coals. To caU over the cook, to scrutinize a person's conduct, 
to reprimand severely. An old expresdon, not yet disused. 
It is generally supposed to refer to purgation by the ancient 
ordeal of the burning ploug|ishare ; though I tliink its probable 
orig^ is to be found in the rural sacrifice of Bel4em, or 
pauing through Baits fire, a superstition, which, till of late 
years, appears to have been kept up in the FeUs and remote 
parts of the North. 

CoAL-SAT, a fish. It is, I am informed, peculiar to the coast of 
Northumberland and Durham. 

Coaly, Coley, a particular species of cur-dog— fiunous fi)r sag^ 
city. Sc. coUve, the sh^erd's dog. The word mi^t, at 
first view, seem formed firom the prevailing colour of these 
animals, a great proportion of them being as Hack a* a coal; 
thougli I am inclined to consider it as radically the same with 
Gael, ctdean, a grown whelp ; and Welsh, colwyn, a little dog. 

Coaly, Coley, a contemptuous designation among the boys in 
Newcastle for the lamp-lifter. Can it, in this sense, be allied 
to Su.-Got. kol, ignis ? 

CoALY*sHAN6iE, or CuLLY-SHANGEY, a vulgsT expression for a 
riot or uproar. V. Jam. coiHe-^hangiem 

Coaly Tyne, a well-known and appropriate designation of the 
river Tyne; evidentiy in reference to the coal. 
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For which, hoth fiur and near, that pUce no leas ia fkm*d 
Than India for her minea. DroffUmU Poly^oOiotu 

Cob, to pull the hair or ear, to sfHke, to thump. — Cobbing, strik- 
ing, thumping — a punishment among children and woridnen. 

Cobbler's-Mondat, every Monday throughout the year— « re- 
gular holiday among the scientific sons of St. Crispin. I am 
told that it originated from the masters requiring the greater 
part of this day to cut out the week's work for the ^ gentie 
craft." 

Cobby, or Coppy, stout, hearty, lively ; also tyrannica], head- 
strong, or in too high spirits. The latter form, Mr. Todd 
remarks, reminds one of cop, the head, as a probable etymon. 

Coble, a peculiar kind of boat, very sharp in the bow, and flat 
bottomed and square at the stern ; navigated with a lug saiL 
Cobles are used on the North-east coast of England, by the 
pilots and fishermen, who are extremely expert in their manage- 
ment. A learned firiend hints that the origin of thb word is 
to be found in the ancient Welsh cwrujglcy or coracle— a boat 
made of wicker-work and covered with leather.— Fr. corbeiSey 
a basket. But we have the very term in Sax. cuopUy racn- 
cula; and, I may add, that Welsh ceubal denotes a ferry- 
boat. 

CoBLB, or Cobble, a pd[)ble or small stone — ^in some places a 
large round one. 

CoBLOAF, a crusty uneven loaf. Shakspeare applies the word 
contemptuously to personal appearance, where Ajax calls 
Thersites " a coWbo/:"— TVoi/ia and Cresnda.. A corruption, 
Mr. Todd says, of cop ; a loaf \^th a large head. 

Cob-start, the commencement of the process of coblnng. 

Cockers, or Coggers, properly half-boots made of untanned 
leather, or other stiff materials, and strapped under the shoe; 
but old stockings without feet, used as gaiters by hedgers and 
ploughmen, are often so called. Codkers occurs in H^op 
Hall's Satires. In Lancashire the word is often used for 
stockings. There is a small place not ftr fix>m Bolton, called 
Doff-Cocker, where, my ftiend, Mr. Tunifir, informs me, it 
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used to be the fashion for the country people who came fixmi 
church or market to pull off their stockings and walk barefoot 
home. • 

CocKET, or CoPFETy pcTt, apish. Sc. cocfy^ vain, affecting airs 
of importance. I find in Sherwood, " to wax cocket^* 

Cockle, or Cokle, to cry like a cock. — Cumberland. 

CocKLER, one whose trade it is to take and sell cockles. 

Cockling, cheerful. ** A cockling person." There is a kindred 
expression, " to delight the cockles of the heart." 

CocKMEDAiNTT, ouc who is fiuical in dress or carriage. 

CocK-PENNT, a customary present made to the schoolmaster at 
Shrovetide by the boys, in some of the schools in the North, 
as an increase of salary. This used to be the season for 
throwing at cocks, when that barbarous pastime was part of 
the amusement of the scholars. The play-ground belonging 
to the school was the place of diversion, and the master some- 
times presided over the sport. Well might our inimitable ar- 
tist, Hogarth, direct his satirical pencil to this ** Stage of 
Cruelty." 

Cocks, a puerile game with the toug|i tufled stems of the rib- 
wort plantain. V. Moor. It is hard heads in Lane, 

Cod, Codd, a pillow or cushion. Sax. codde, a bag. Isl. kodde, 
m pillow. Swed. kudde, a cushion. Dr. Meyrick, Antient 
Armour^ YoL XL p. 239, states that, about the close of Henry 
die Seventh's time, was introduced an exceedingly gross and 
indecent appendage to the taces, called a cod-piece ; being an 
artificial protuberance, phiced just over the os pubis. It was 
copied in armour, afler having been first adopted in ordinary 
dress, and, indeed, in this manner formed part of the costume 
of every class, from the sovereign to the lowest mechanic ; 
and what is astonishing, instead of shocking the delicacy of 
society, spread over all the dvilized part of Europe. The 
same author, in a subsequent page, remarks that Gayton 
alludes to the custom of fools bemg provided with this 
unseemly part of dress in a more remarkable manner than 
other persons, when speaking of the decline of the stage in his 
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Fesdvoos MMn tqpon Dob Qoncote, p. 27i. Betmy%i^So 

lodes to die time of in introdoctian IhIo Ki^ghnil. 80 
SfariupciR, ia K^ Lev, Act m. Sc fp adka tketel aif s 
" Ifany, han^ yce — d • eod f t t e e^ ti— ^i a wiM — wmi m 
, IboL-' 

Cooou; to iDdidge vidi inmifa, to wke BMck oC OidBc 
r, to bri^s up tCDderihjr* 
i, a dnder b o uBdi i g ima tfas fire^ ikaftd 
Mftd Uxdoed npoB as aa oasea of deadt Ttero 
aett of a iMifM fena, ralind apoBscL aMA is thosriht to >a 



Coa, a voodea dnh, a mSk pdL Welsh, caag, a Wal V. 
ToolEe; aflt or d p g to whoai, etg, mg» id Aq^ 



She set tbe ei|f iqno ker head* 
Ad* dKligne an^DK 



CooGLByto more finom side to side so as to seem ready tobe 
OfCi'tufueda Gcna. ntgetUf to rofl op tasoDlei. 

CoGGi.T, iinirtjfaiW, moriag frost side to side^ easflj ofCftmed. 

Coke, to cry pteemtL Hnddjman ucf% it is the sooad wUck 
fwas nttcTi tsptcBiuj wfaea thejr wc "w^r*, fross aflSLli 
Suiiuertt ofopmioo they hare the *— ""^ of oodL mm* MaBeson 
ns to try cok^ to anooalei^ge dwt one B vaDiq[siBiM9^ nhidi 
he dcfires froos 0« Cat. ror, mechsnt^ ¥ila> 

Coil, a lump on the head from a hUm. It is also used to ca- 
press a great stir, oir tnannt* la the Tcflipest^ Shsfespave 
uses the word in this hitter sense; baft "ssottsl ooiT in 
Bsmle^s SoGtoqay, dion^ qpioCad ia TMf s Jofanaon as an 
eiample^ seems rsdier to mean tiie hriBsaa had|f with the 
musdes, tendons, blood-=yessds, nu f as , Ae> emkd moaad iL 

CoiT, to tlirow. Hence;, the roral game of caih^or fasi ff . Hk 
word may be referred to IsL ianfis, Tiolentcrjactsre. 

CoLD-FiKB, a fire, or rather fiiel, sBade readf Ibr r^Jhtaig. 

CouK, to pot mto sfaipe, to hoUow out. Se^asH^tooa^todlp, 
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to cut any thing obliquely; vkich Dr. Jamtoeoa denTfii from 
Su.-Oot. ktiUa, verticis capillos abradere. 

GoLLBT, butchers' meat. A term chiefly among children. 

OoLLOouiMOy oonTcrsing secretly^ plotting, Lat. coUoqdiL 

Ck>ixop MoNDAT» the day before Shrove Tuesday, on which it is 
usual td have collops and eggs for dinner. The primitive cus* 
tom was to regale with eggs on slices or ooUopa of fried bread, 
which b now exchanged for bacon* 

Cqlt-au» an allowance of ale claimed as a perquiate by the 
blacksmith on the first shoeing of a horse. Hence, a customary 
entertainment given by a person on entering into a new office, 
is called ** ihochig tie coU" The first time a gentleman serves 
on the Grand Jury he is called a coit. Shakspeare used this 
word in the sense of what b now understood by the tenn 
green-hortL 

Ay, that's a eoU^ indeed, for he doth nothing but talk of his 
horse. MerdunU qf Venke. 

CkMKB, Of Couic, a confined valley, a sharp ridge. Sax. eo»6, 
vallis montibus utrinque obsita; and that probably &om 
British htm, or ewm, any deep or hollow place. 
CoMB-ovBR, to wheedle^ to drcumvent-Ho overcome^ 
GoMB-THr-WATs, CoKB-THT*WATs-HiNNiB, commoa expressioBs 
fiv come forward; generally spoken to persons in great kind- 
ness. In Drayton's Poly-olbion is a beautiful line :-<- 

While Aire to Calder calls, and bids her come her voys. 

GoMPORTABLB^ a oovered passage-boat on the river Tyne, so 
called firom its containing superior accominodations to ^ Jemmy 
Joneson's Whuny ;" bat little patronized smce the introduc- 
tion of steam-padcets. 

GoBDfOTBBH, a godmother. Fr. commire. V. Todd's John. 

Goir, CoMN, a squirreU— Cum^. and West Swed. kom. 

GoN, to fillip. Also to calculate, to consider. 

Goo, Gow, V. to mtimidate, to keep in subjection. Isl. knga^ 
adigerfr Swed, %Vm^ to suppress, to keep under.'^GooB), 
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Cowed, daunted, dastardly, timuL 

England was cowcd,-^0*I>rUcoFs HUL Jt^and, 

Coo, Cow, «. fear, intimidation. ''He's ttiin the eotf^^Anf^u 

afraid, he has acted cowardly. — Dur» 
Cook, to disappoint, to punish, to manage so as to obtain one's 

end, to drcmnvent. Ital. cuocere, to grieye, to vez. 
CooM, the dust and scn^ings of wood, produced in sawing. Sc 

coom, the dust of coal. Germ, kummer, rubbish, seems the 

ongm. 
Coop-CART, a cart enclosed with boards. Dr. Janneson refers 

to Teut. kuype, a large vessel for containing liquids. But see 

CoUP-CART. 

CoppiE, a dram. Sax. ccp, Ital. coppo^ a cap or drinking 
vessel. 

Cop-web, a cobweb. The pure Saxon root is here preserved. 
See Attercop. 

CoPY-OHBiSTT, a corrupdon of Corpus-Christi. ^ Copy-christy 
day"*-** Copy-christy &ir." Brand gives some curious parti- 
culars concerning the Corpus-Christi Plays, or Sfirade Rajrs, 
anciently performed by the trading companies of Newcastle. 
V. Hist, of Ne\»'C. Vol. H. p. 369 & seq. 

Corby, the raven. Le corbeau, Buffbn. Cormu conue. Linn. 
The carrion crow (corvus corone) is also, I find, caUed a cor- 
by, or corby-crow. 

Corf, a large wicker-work basket, used for drawing coals out of 
the pits; made of strong hazel rods from one-half to one inch 
in diameter, called corf-rods, Dut. korf^ a basket. lal. koerf. 
Dan. kurv* 

CoRNEY, half tipsey. The allusion is obvious enough. 

Corn-crake, the landrail, or daker hen, which visits us in the 
spring, and leaves us the latter end of October. RaUtu crex. 
It derives the name of crake, from its loud and incessant, . 
creaking harsh note, resembling that word. 

CoRN-LAiTERS, newly*married peasants who b^ com to sow their 
first crop with.— Cti0i6. In some parts of Wale«|it is cuatoniaiy 
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for poor women newly married to ask for cheese. V. Owen's 
Welsh Diet. vo. cawta. 

Ck)RPSs-€ANDLE, a thick candle, placed in a candlestick of a pecu- 
liar form — ^used formerly at lake-wakes. The Rev. W. N. 
Darnell has one of these candlesticks. 

Cosby f Cozib, snug, warm, sheltered ; implying a feeling of com- 
fort, attended with satisfieiction and delight. Fr. coxxL V. Le 
Rous. 

Cot, a small bed or cradle. Gr. K^irs, a bed. Old Fr. coUe. 

CoTTBD, CoLTERED, Clotted, entangled, matted together. The 
word is usually applied to hair or wool, as hatikled is to oik, 
thread, worsted, &c. 

CoTTERELs, cash. ** The loss o' the cotterelt aw dinna regaird." 

CoTTERiL, a small iron wedge for securing abolt. 

CouL, Cowl, to scn^ together dung, mud, dirt. &c. Fr. 
cueiller. Ital. cogUere, to gather or bring together. — Cou]> 
RiOCE, Cowi^RAKE, the instrument by which this is performed. 
In thePromptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum, it is written 
eolrake. This term is also used for a fire-iron, in which sense 
it is more properly a cooArake. 

CouNGE, a lai^ lump ; as of bread or cheese. 

Country-side, the common term for a dbtrict, or tract of 
country. 

Coup, to empty by overturning, to overset, to tumble over. 
Swed. guppa, to tilt up. 

Coup, Cowp, or Cope, to barter or exchange. Su.-Got. koepa. 
To chop in the South. ^Always chopping and changing." 
So in nautical language, ** the wind chopped round." 

Coup-cart, a short team-^4i cart that is capable of bdng couped, 
or turned up to be emptied; the ^ long cart" not being so. 

CouPER-FAiR, a market held at Ejrby-Stephen, the day before 
Brough-hill ; where the phrase, ^ belter for hdter," implies a 
proposal to barter or exchange horse fot horse. 

CouR, Cower, to stoop low, to crouch down by bending the 
hams. Siu-Got. ibirtf. /< Couniig o'er the hearth stone." 

Courtaimb, or CuRTAiNEya small court attached to a house« In 
the South, a curHia^. 
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CoOTBBBy to etMifort. Allied perhaps to Cottir; wliidi 

CoTBy a cayern, a cave. Isl. hofe. Sax* cofe. 8c. eome^ 

GowETy or CowBD-cow, a cow without horns. Sodi an 
is also said to be eovM. Y. Jam. ecU^ and cow. 

CowBT, Cow-pooTEDy club-footed.— 'DiiT. See Aoovr. 

Coinc or Gowk, to reach ineflbctually, to thream to Tonrit; 
Germ, hoe^en, 

Cow-ucK, the same as Calf-uck; which see. 

Cow-PAW^>, left handed, awkward, domsy. 

Cow-plat, the dmig of a cow, as it drops in s small heapw Br. 
Jamieson si^, perhaps from Teut. piat^ pianiiSy because of its 
flat form. In Cheshire it is called cow Aat or compiagme, 

Cow-sSARBN, the leavings of the cow. Sax. sceanu Dmig in 
Teutonic, is Mam, and in Suio-Gothic, tkdnu We hatre alao 
Shar^huiy an old word for a beetle ; supposed to be so cidled 
flrbm its being continually found under hone or oow dung. It 
will probably astonish some of my South country readers 
when I inform diem that fresh cow-sharen is occasbnatty ap- 
plied, as a cooling poultice, to the foces of young damsels in 
Northumberland, if over flushed with any cutaneous eruption. 

JNIoreover, they say that bull's ihene is an excellent com- 
plexion forsooth, to set a fresh rosat or vermilion colour in 
the ball of the cheeke.~//oaaiur« PRt^ VoL II. p. 327. 

CowsTROpPLE, a cowslip ; t. c, cow^t throppU, or throat— look- 
ing deeper than the cow's hp. Hurdis looks deq>er sdlL 
The cowslip, hfe says, ** hai^ its head to hide a Ueeding 
heart.'^ 

Cow-WA, often pronounced like Q'uay, come sway ! 

CoTSTUL, a raw inexperienced lad; a contemptible fellow. 
From kettrei, or co^drel^ a bastard hawk. 

He^ a coward and a coyttrU that will not drink to my niece. 

Crack, e. to brag'or boast of any thing. Dut. knakm. 
Ethiops of ti^eir sweet complexibn cni^ 
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Crack, *. chat, conversation, news. "What's your eraek.^ 
Probably, Dr. Jamieson says, from crack as denoting a quick 
and sharp sound. ' A correspondent refers me to G^erm. 
kracheny to crackle, as green wood in the fire, from the confus- 
ed noise of chatterers. 

Cback, «. most excellent of its kind — ^that of which one may brag 
or boast. " The crack of fancy breedin." 

Cracker, a small baking dish. Also a small water biscuit of 
fine flour. 

Cracker, a piece of glass shaped like a pear, and which, when 
the small end is broken off, flies into a thousand jneces; 
called by the glassmen, garnets. 

Honour's like that gkuty btMie 

That gives philosophers such trouble, 

^Vhose least part crackt the whole does fly. 

And wits are crackt to find out why. Hudibrat, 

CftACKBT, a low stool. V. Todd's John, cricket, 3d sense. 

Cracks, an act of superiority. " I'll set your cracks.** Also 
news. " What cracks to day ?" 

Cradden, or Crawdbn, to betray cowardice, to show the white 
feather. V. Todd's John, craven. 

Craddenly, or Crawdenly, recreant-like, fiiint-hearted, punlla- 
nimous. 

Crag, a rough steep rock. A pure British word. The Celdc 
craig is also a rock. 

Craig, the old, and still the vulgar word for the throat— some- 
times the neck. Su.-Got. krage, the neck. 

They are obliged to obey the law, and keepe the peace all 
the dayes of their life, upon the perill of their craigges. 

King James' Dutk of a King. 

Cram, to stufi'with felsehood ; in other language, to " pull a long 
bow." — Craumer, a story without the slightest foundation. 

Cramblb, to walk feebly and slowly ; or, as a valuable correspond- 
ent e]q>lain8 it^with a 8ti£^ short, and confined motion. 




CMJSnskj tspo at xnant oowa aiwam. 




tpko M miMC cflDipiDifns 
die v3IagBr?i in die §parTa jmi 
flBon^ dico^ B abo, bv ^«i^ ai 
CiTBikn. — Bwr. and JP^irlft. 
CsAanrFy «, ^fii iigfci ly, esEoitini^ jnnoift. 

IS a ^'mnniiiq apfOBon, cxasj* 
Qu3Hg, rfrrrkerf ; aa a erapky Tirrfcrfndi» a qanfcy 
Cbjoex, a sort of bHket made PWBuiigiii a riy of 
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troo^ untii the husks fidl ofl^ and h becomes ianitt stMr ftir 
frumoity* 

Creepers, an uneasy sensation, to which, I am tidd, die tanrer 
ciaas of people are subject. It seems to be what^ aoAotQ tilfd 
gtotry, is called the fidgets. 

Crol, or Creel, a kind of semi-circalar basket of wicker woft, 
in which proyender is carried to sheep in remote pastures, or 
on the mountains, during the distress of a snow stomt Mi 
sides are sti£^ and its bottom supple, serving for hinges. Thli^ 
is called a sheep creil, and is strapped over a*man's sfaoulddrs. 
Baskiets for fish and eggs, pens for poultry, and wicker otensilir 
for various other purposes, are also called ereils, in Kewcastll^ 
and the neighbourhood. GraeL eriol^ a chest, a c<^br«- Stf;- 
Qat. kderl, a vessd, is apparently allied. 

CasiLBb, placed or packed in a creil; as poultry or eggs. 

Cart, a child's bed. Now in Todd's Johnson. 

CRnoLE-i'-TH'-POKB, to fiy from an agreement, to act oowaniy. 
I am unable further to explain it 

Crine, to pine, to riuink, to shrivd. The word is of Cdkib 
origin. Welsh krmo, Irish krionam, to wither. Gael, criommf 
to grow less. 

CROfMLB, to wrinkle, to bend under a load. 8wed,'ikrpMii, 

CaB>4:Moss, the mark or signature of those who cannot write. 
It was the method of our Saxon ancestors, whether they 
coidd write or not, to affix the sign of the cross. An inability 
ta write, a cross bdng made in its stead, b honestly avowed 
by Cbedwalla, a Saxon king, at the end of one of his diarters. 
V. Sddeni Jani Anglorum Fac. alt. 1. L §. i2. This is nOt 
a solitary instance of a potentate's ignorance of one of the 
most useful acquisitions of mankind ; for, according to Pro- 
copius, the Emperor Justin in the East, and Theodoric king 
of the Goths in Italy, were both so illiterate as to be unable 
to write. Since these dsak and babarous ages, there has in- 
deed been a rapid march ! 

Cris-cross-row, ChrittHnrou-4H>w, a provincial term for the 
alphabet; so called because a cross was placed at itab^giai 
ning — -t-A,B^-C|&c. 
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fat 

Gbocs, to grow Utde in bulk, to wdkr dtcmf 
an old ewe is in looie places called a croefc. So is 
in the neds. Sa^Got. krmek, 
sents a MiisfiKtory etymology. 
CnooKy a cfisease in sheep; caosingtiienecktobe 
Caoorr, Cbocft, hoarse. IsL Aropa, danare 

Cboppdt, pati pa. enpL — Caoppcsr TOGETWBBy best witk 

Caosa-omAisnDy testy, iU-tempcred. «igiiifti ■■>! 

Caosa-rm-Bi'CKLB, Caoss-owEn-THE-accKLX, a 
difBcult step in dancing, p rac tis e d in homble fifei — ^ATflar. To 
do it well is considered a great accooiplisfament. Snce tke 
publication of my first edition, I find from the Irish Ray 
Legends^ that there is an Ifi)emian step called cocirr tke 
buckle* 

CtousB, or CaowsE, merry, brisk, lirdy. " As 4;f o—c as 
washen lotise."»-0/<f Proverb. 

Crowdy, a mess of oatmeal — a genuine Northnmbrian 
especially when prepared and eaten, accord in g to the 
ed receipt of my Reverend Friend, the Author of " Bfetrea, 
addressed to the Lovers of Truth," ice See his adanrable 
directions p. 213, 2d. edit The word, as Dr. Jamieson has 
shown, is very ancient, and claims affinity with a variety of 
similar terms in other kinguages. It may have been adopted 
by us from corrody (Lat. corrodium) an allowance of meat— « 
sort of whittle gait in a Monastery. 

Crowdiet ance; crovdic! twice; 
Crawdie ! three times in a day : 
An* ye crcwdk I ony mair. 
Yell crwdUt a* my meal away. 

Old Scottith Ballad. 

CftowDT-MAiN, a riotous assembly— a cock-fight— a crowded 
mixture. For mamf see Tooke, Vol. IL p. ^. 
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CROwLsr's-CRBWy sons of Vulcan attached to the extennve 
iron-works, at Wmlaton and Swalwell, in the vicinity, of New- 
castle, established about the year 1690, by Sir Ambrose 
Crowley, who is ridiculed in No. 299 of The Spectator (under 
the name of Sir John Anvil,) as " a person of no extraction, 
liaving begun the world with a small parcel of rusty%on." 
The Knight, however, appears to have been a very worthy 
character ; and instituted an excellent, though peculiar, code 
of laws for the government of his workmen. 

Crown, to hold an inquest on a dead body. — Crowner, the 
vulgar, though ancient, word for coroner. This office, is of 
great antiquity, mention being made of it in King Athelstan's 
charter to Beverley, anno 905. It was once filled by persons 
of high station ; and seems peculiar to the English. 

Crud, V, to curdle. — Crud, i. a curd. ** Cruds and cream." 

Cruodle, to coagulate, to congeal; for which curdle is now 
used; though we have the authority of Spenser and other 
ancient writers in favour of the vernacular pronunciation. 

Cruddle, to crowd together, to keep close. Mr. Wilbraham 
has Crewdlb, or Croodle, to crouch together like frightened 
chickens on the sight of a bird of prey. 

Cruick-tor-elbow, crook your elbow^ attest it, affirm it to be 
true. Perhaps firom the Scotch mode of holding up the hand 
when taking an oath. 

Cruick-tor-hough, crook your hough, sit dovm — a friendly in- 
vitation—a right hearty welcome. 

Wiv hiiz i* the North, when aw*m wairsh i* my w5y, 
(But t* knaw wor warm hearts ye yor-sell come,) 

Aw lift the first latch, and baith man and dame say, 
Cruick yor hough^ canny man, for ye*re welcome. 

Song, Canny NcwcaueL 

Cruick-yor-thumb, crook your thumb, a charm against witches. 
Crull^ Crule, v. to work with worsted. See Crulls, Crules. 
Crulls, Crules, worsted of various colours^rewel. The 
terra is now chiefly confined to what is used by females in 
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liHiiiiig CBibrmdflfy fay thm woridng of tbeir Mriaplcrs m 
Mbool. Leadcograpbert seem not to have dndenlood ihe 
flMittitig of thd word. One of the oommentalore ea Skmk- 
ipeirt?,qiAeigiiOtiiitofitegcMc,Bdgtithgireapatedhk 
CunfHBi^ a crumby eoiifonnafaletoGem.ibtmfiM^ 
CkBUUktt a, crookecL IsL krumme^ So^Got. and Drin. knmL 
CtnuMnr, $, a fitvourite name for a oow wkh erooked faorna. 
Qmmmf in good oase, getting fiit-^^uM crvmh^t o«e wfao 

^ picks up bis cnrniW 
CMnit», hardy brittle, cramUing; as bread or cake of that qua- 
lity, daxr moruman^ in micas firangere. Hence erdaipatai 
CnniB, to bellow like a disqoiet ox^ — CmmoNo, the 07 e£ the 
l«nt; being the gennine Saxon word to denote that vocife- 
ration, and wUdi it still preserred in DnK kretmen, to groan. 
The tenD etmk^ la also frequently sppUed to the cowagrdly 
and petted roarinf of a disq>pointed chihL In 7%# Oenile 
Mkfpherdy ermeiM used hrtho sense of a kwlj Bmtteced in- 
rantation. 

She can o'ercast the night and cloud the moon. 
And mak the dells obedient to her crune. 



Cttrr, a dwarf; the smallest of a^ brood or litter-Huiy tliiiig 
<;«in&M^in its growth. Fr.^rour^, short; interchanging the f and 
«, as is so frequent. The Armorican name conveya a similar 
idea; t^ot^ according to Bullet, being a little diild. U. 
hrota, eficEtum animal decrepit^ atat^, it nearly aUied. 

Cruttle, a crumb, a broken piece or small fragment. 

CuckooVmaiden, a northern name for the wiyneck (Kiifur 
TorquUla) which usually arriyes here a few* days before the 
appearance of the cuckoo. The two birds are often found 
together; probably aa agreeing in the same taste of food. 
Though called the cuckoo's attendant and provider, it is far 
from foUowhig it with a (Headly ftltent : it only pursues aa an 
inettlter, or to warn its little companiomf 6i the cuekoo'a de- 
predations. See Mr. FcMt's Synopsis Of tHe Newcastle Mo* 
•eom, p. 69. 
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CuBALiI, «. to embfaoe^ to squeeie, to hugw Teut; kmUtm,p>^ 
Cuddle, i. an embrace, a squeeze, a hag. See the 801^ of 
I%€ PUman's OmrUhipy and 7^ Lea Rig. 

OoBDT, an abhreyiatioo of Cuthbeit ; a very eommon CMiftiBn 
name in the North ; in honour, perhaps, of our Patron Saiat. 

OcvDY, or CuDDY«A88, a commou name for that very usefol aDd 
imich enduring quadruped — ^the ais. It might seen tD hanre 
receiyed this designation from Teal, kuddty grez ; diough it is 
probably only the familiar appellation of CuMerL In Nov- 
fbllc and Suffolk the term is Dicky ;^ in Cheshire KmUfy^; Md 
in other places Jacfy^ or Jack^au, But Dr. JamiesoD sayv, 
** this word is most probably of oriental origin, and may have 
been imported by the Gypsies, this being their &vourite qua- 
druped. PerSw gudda signifies an ass; and I am i afi o i — d 
that GhnddiB^ has the same signification in Hindoetaaee.^ 

CeDDY»**LEGs, a barbarous unmeaniBg term for laige heiriiifB ; 
peculiar to the Newcastle fish markets 

CviFP, to walk in an awkward manner; especially witk b^ge 
broad feet. 

CvLL, 1. a foo), a stupid person, a cully. ItaL cogUow, a.fpol. 
** tliou'rt a cull" is often used by a Northumbrian to cheat 
the devil of his due^ by avoiding a denunciation of a moor on* 
seeflAly character. 

CwLf a. silly, simple, foolish. ** A cull person'' — ** a cull let- 
ter.'^ Mr. Surtees has published the following fitigment. a£ a 
genwne Sandhill ballad, relating to the troublesome timaa- of 
Charles L — 

Ride through Sandgate both up and down. 

There you'R see the gallants fighting fi}r the crown. 

All the culi cuckolds in Sunderland town. 

With all the bonny blewcaps, cannot pull them down. 

The blewcaps did, however, at last succeed in pulling them 
down; for, after a most gallant defence, Newcastle waa 
stormed on the 19th of October, 1644, and entered by- the 
WWte Fryer Tower and Sandgate. V. Hist Dur. Vol. L p. 
257. 
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CiimiDy /Muf fno. of come. TUi 

in^ V. Jam. euwuL 
Cusr, to learn, to know. Sax. 

kammen. Cunmng, knowing, ikflfol, m^ endendjbe 

to this origin. 
Ci'iiy to express a sense of obligation, to fed gratefoL * I «■» 

you nae thanks/' I do not acknowledge myieifofafiged to jou. 

Similar to the French phrase spawmr gre, 
CuNDYy a small sewer or shore, a camdmU. 
Cue, a disrespectful term for a man. ** AieUyemr^^tirerryn^ 

person. 

What would ye hare, ye eurs^^^Shak, CmSdmuf 

CuEFSW, the erening bell. Old Fr. carre^eu, or eerrt^eu; 
now changed into couvrefeu^ It has been generally si ip poacd 
by historians and law writers, that the regulation of the cor- 
few-beil, by which every inhabitant of Rngiami was ob^ged to 
extinguish his fire at 8 o'clock in the evening, originated widi 
William the Conqueror, and that the measure was imposed 
upon his new subjects as a badge of servitude. There is, 
however, no foundation for this opinion. On the contrary, 
sufficient evidence exists that the same custom prevailed in 
most of the monasteries and towns in the North of Europe, 
before the arrival of our Norman visitor. The law was in- 
tended as a precaution against conflagrations, whidi, when so 
many houses were built of wood, were very fivquent and &taL 
Sec Lord Lyttelton's Hist. Henry II. 8vo. Vol. L p. 433; 
Warton's Essay on Pope, Vol. I. p. 3S; and Henry's Hist. 
Brit. 4to. Vol. III. p. 567. See also LacombrDict. du vieux 
Lang. Fran^. vo. couvrefetu The purpose, as well as the 
name of the curfew-bell, is still retained in Newcastle; where 
it is rung at the original time— eight o'clock at night. 

CuRN-BKRRiEs, currants. Churry-ripe-curm-bbbries, the New- 
castle cry for currants ; t. e, currants as big as cherries. 

Cushat, the ring dove, or wild pigeon. Columba Palumbms. 
Major Moor is disposed to derive this pretty word firom 
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Co6chai; that is^ rootii^ and dla//er»^ ; Imt I hare Httle doubt 
the true etymology is Sax. cutceate, from cute, chaBte-4ii al- 
hision to the conjugal fidelity of the bird. Among the Gredu 
and Latins the dove— dedicated to Venus Urania— was the 
emblem of pure loye : the chaste Di^hne was purity personi- 
fied. CusHT-Dow, is another of the popular names of this 
bird. See Per-wit. 

Cushy-cow, a cow. Perhaps fit>m the word euthj^ being used to 
sooth that animal. But what is cushy ? Has it aiiy conaec* 
tion with Su.-Got. kutka, to sooth by fiur speeches? 

CusHT-cow-LADYy a beautifiil little scarlet beetle^ with blaek 
spots ; sometimes called Z>i«^J?inf. Coccmdku 

CusTy CussEN, preterite of cast. Very common. 

Cut, a quantity of yam, twelve of which make what is called a 
hmik^ the same as skein in the South. 

Cute, quick^ intelligent, sly, cunning, clever. Oenerally thought 
to be an abbreviation of acute; but, in all probability, direct 
fix>m Sax. cuth, expertus. 

CuTBs, KuTEs, the feet. Sc cute, cuUt, the ankle. 

Cutter, to fondle, to make much of. Sc. couth, coutky, loving, 
afiectionate. 

Cuttering, the cooing of a pigeon. Also applied to private or 
secret conversation. Dut. kouten, 

Cuttt, s, a knife. Obviously from Fr. couteau. 

CuTTT, a. small, diminutive. Perhaps from the verb to cut; 
though I feel much inclined to trace it to Gael, cutach, short. 

CuTTY-GUN, a fiuniliar term for a short tobacco pipe. 



D. 



'D, an abbreviation for it, sSta a verb; thus— ''mind ye dinna 

spiU'd." 
Dad^ «. to shake, to strike.— Dad» «. a Uow, a thump. Teut. 

dodde, fastis. 

N 
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Dad, «. a large piece, a thick slice ; as of bread or cheese. 

Daddlb, or Dawdle, to walk unsteadily, to be slow in motioo 
or action, to saunter, or trifle. Mr. Todd refers to Isl. AuUm 
to be slow footed. I may add Germ. UrnMn, to totter, to 
loiter. 

Daddy, a childbh name for father. The word is said to haTc 
been found in use among the South Americans, and die Afri- 
cans of Angola. See Thomson, dad^ daddtu 

Daddt's-bairn, a child resembling its father, not only in features 
but in conduct. 

Dadge, or Dodge, to walk in a slow clumsy manner. 

Dadgb, a large slice, a lump. The same as Dad. 

Dafp, to daunt, to stun. Su.-Got. dojwa^ to stopify. 

Daffle, to betray loss of memory and mental &culty. Persons 
growing old and in their dotage, are said to d4^> ^^^ ^ ^ 
dafflen. In some parts of the North they ha?e the verti 
deafflcy to become deaf; which seems allied. But see Daff, 
and Daft. 

Daft, simple, foolish, stupid, insane. Su^Grot. doef^ stuiudus. 
I>affie occurs in Peirs Ploughman, Chaucer, &c. 

The ae half of the warld thinks the other ^^L^RedgauntleU 

Daftuke, having the appearance of folly, approaching to in- 
sanity. 

Dag, v. to drizzle. — Dag, $, a drizzling rain, dew upon the grass. 
Isl. dauggf pluvia. Swed. dagg, dew. — Daogt, o. damp, wet. 
" ^ *^?gy day." Swed. da^ig, dewy. 

Dag, an old North country word for a pistol— not a poniard, as 
generally supposed. Old Fr. dagge, a small gun. The term 
dagger appears to have sprung out of this word ; because a 
poniard was often attached to a dag, or pistol, as a bayonet now 
is to a musket. I have the authority of Sir Walter Scott for 
stating that, in Scotland that part of the cock of a gun which 
holds the flint is still called the dag-head. 

The Maior of Ntv-CatOe with the Aldermen his Brethren 
rid to visit on hors-backe the colepits, as their office is to do 
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' «vei7 quatrer of 7eer,.vhere bj the way he was shot witb a 
dag into the arme, which caused him to fiill ojQT his horse—- 
Dokfid Newcifrwn Edinburgh^ 4to. 1641. 

Daggbr^monet, a sum of money formerly paid to his Majesty's 
Justices of Assize on the Northern Circuit, to provide arms, 

• and other security against marauders. The Mayor of New- 
castle still presents each judge ¥dth a piece of gold on his de- 
parture for Carlisle. 

The Northumberland Sheriff gave us all arms ; that is, a 
dagger t knife, penknife, and fork, all together.*iSror^*# lAfi 
Iff Lord Keeper Gidijbrd. 

Daggle, to trail in the dirt— to draggle. — Daggled, dirtied by 

walking— draggled. See Dag; from which, perhaps, doggie 

is originally derived. 
Daiker, to wander, to saunter. '* I was just dmkering up 

street. 
Dainty, pleasant, worthy, excellent. Isl. daindii, excellenter, 

opidmus. It also means, finically nice. '*The dainty Mr. 

Gray." — Johnson* t Lives, 
Dairns, a term for small, unmarketable fish. 
Damage, cost, expense. '* Noo, Sir, ye've kursenM mi bairn, 

whatsit damage.** 
Dang, Dang it, a foolbh evasion of an oath. V. Jennings. 
Dark, v. to listen with an insidious attention, to hearken ob- 
scurely or unseen. Allied to the old verb, dark^ used by 

Chaucer, Spenser, and other early writers. 
Dark, a, blind. — Almost dark, nearly blind. — Quite dark, 

stone blind. ** Pity a qtdte dark man." 
Darkening, the close of the day, evening twiligh^ Sax. deor- 

cung, crepusculum. 
Darn, to mend holes by chequering the threads in imitation of 

the stuff. Welsh, dam, to patch. But see Todd's John. 
Darnton, the old, and still the vulgar, name of Darlington. 

He was in great danger to be robbed about DamUm and 
Neesum by thieves and highwaymen— L^t^ of Bishop Cosin, 
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DAftNTOW TioD, or DAKTKMr Road. T9 i^kt Smtmim lVi< 

or Dandau Road^ (diat is, I npfXMe, tbe Loodoo matLi 

•dope deipente meanires, m order to sfoid 

qnenc ei ' to fly the oountry for debt or 
DASB-ifT*BUTT05Sy an iiiiprecatioci. V. Jiik Siyp. 
DjUBiBy s pbfterer. The ancient style of a hamdk o 

temhy of bricklmyers in H ewcasde was CmUtn and 

The cat was a piece of soft clay tfamst in 

which were afterwards dambed or pbstered. 
Daubo, Daso, cf Dabo, a day's woil^ either of 

dry cattle ; as four daurg of mowing — foor dmmFg of plooghai^ 

A daywere of land was andently as mudi anble puuiid aa 

could be ploughed up in one day's woHl. Sax. dlcg, &B. 
Dater, to stuuy to stupify. Teut. daceren^ ti e ui efdj— DAToap, 

benumbed, stu];nfied. Id. dau/r, fittmis, smdna. 
Daw, to thrive, to mend, to recover from an iUness. An old 

English word. ** Dawyng^ gettynge of lyfe." Palsgrave. 
Daw, to dawn« Sax. d^ggian, to grow li^t. TeoL darken. 

The other side from whence the mondng 



Dawin o, break of day — dawning. Sax. dagtmg, aurora. 

Dawdt, a slattern. Isl. dauda doppa, homuncio ignavus. 

Days-man, an arbitrator, or elected judge. An old word still in 
use among the formers. Dr. Hammond si^, that the word 
day, in all idioms, signifies judgment. 

Daytalem AN, a day labourer, chiefly in husbandly— one who 
wor^B by day4ale ; t. e, a man whose labour b toid or reckon- 
ed by the day, not by the week or year.— Dattalbwobx, (he 
work so peHbrmed. 

Daze, to dazzle, to stupify, to frighten. Teut dae$en, deloare, 
insanire. Sc. daeiCy or daite. 

Dazed, blinded with splendour, astounded, benumbed by frost, 
stupified with liquor. 

Dazed-meat, meat ill roasted. — Dazed-bbbad, bread not wdl 
baked. See Dbazbd; which seems alfied. 
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Dkad-housb, a place for the reception of drowned persons. 

Deaihknock, a supposed wamixig of deatlu The superstitious 
imagine they hear a mysterious noise upon the door or bed; 
and, not knowing the cause, view it as a notification of the 
decease of some relation. 

Deadly Feud, a ferocious contest among the wild Northum- 
brians on the Borders, where Saxon barbarism held its latest 
possession. In those days, it is almost superfluous to remark, 
there was no law in this part of the kingdom ; but the stronger 
oppressed the weaker, and the whole country was little better 
than a den of thicTes. 

If any two be displeased, they expect no lawe, but bang it 
out bravely, one and his kindred against the other, and his ; 
they will subject themselves to no justice, but, in an inhumane 
and barbarous manner, fight and kill one another ; they run 
together in clangs (as they terme it) or names. This fighting 
they call their fiides, or dauUyfildet. 

Gretft Ch€TOgrapkiia^ 1649. 

The most celebrated of our Border chiefs. 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

occasionally mdulged in these sanguinary frays; with all the 
** pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war;** and afUr- 
wards made truce, or final peace, with each other, with as 
much formality — and as little sincerity— «8 actual monarchs. 

Dead-nip, a blue mark on the body ; ascribed by the vulgar to 
necromancy. V. Elilian, dood^nepe; and Jam. dede-nip. 

Deaf. In the North, this adjective has a much more extensive 
signification than, wanting the sense of hearing. It means, 
decayed generally, or deprived of the ordinary properties ; as 
a ^ deaf nut** a nut of which the kernel is rotten ; ** deaf 
com,'* barren or blasted com. The latter tenn-*d^ com, is 
a pure Saxon expression. 

Deake, D'yame, or Dame, the matron or mistress of the house. 
V. Note in Cumb. Ball. p. fi5. See also Jennings. 

Dean, Deane, or Dene, properly a deU^ an deep wooded valley 
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between two steep hills, with ranning water at the bottom ; 

but applied to any hollow place where the ground slopes on 

both sides. Castle-Eden Dean, in the County of Durham, is 

a ravine of great extent, with the wildest and most 

scenery, requiring ^ a poet's lip, or a painter's eye,'' 

ly to depict its beauties. Sax. den^ a cave or luring place, a 

▼alley. 

Drab^-knows, a sort of half appeal to God of the speaker's igno- 
rance. Q. Dieu? 

Dbarn, or Dern, solitary, lonely, melancholy. Pure Saxon. 

Dbavb, to deafen, to stupify with noise, to din. See Dater ; 
which seems cognate. 

Dbazed, withered, sapless, wanting mcnsture. As applied to the 
weather, cold, raw, parching. 

Dbbatbabls-lands, large tracts of wild country, on the confines 
of Northumberland, which so often caused the English bows 
and the Scotdsh broad swords to be drawn, and, in more 
modem times, were a continued source of feud and contention 
among a variety of claimants. These territories in andent 
records were called terra contentions AStesr the Union, they 
received the name of disputed ground, and were so inserted in 
all but the last Map of Northumberland, long after they had 
ceased to be so. All disputes respecting them, so far as con- 
cerned the houses of Percy and Douglas, were compronused, 
under an arbitration, many years ago. Those on the mardies 
of Sir John Swinburne's estates, after a long and expensive 
litigation, both in the English and Scotch courts, were settled 
in his grandfather's time. 

Deed, our Northern word for dead. — A deed pig, all over with 
any thing; as the squeaking when a pig is dead? There is a 
story of a late Alderman of Newcastle (whose discourse would 
have added much to this collection) that, when Mayor, playing 
at whist with Judge Buller, and having nine, and six tricks, he 
called out in transport, '' Noo, noo, canny Judge, play the 
reet caird, and it's a deed pig /" 

Deeds, the rubbish of quarries or drains. Probably the dead or 
unprofitable parts— mere dead stxdL 
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Deel, a fiuniliar name in Northumberland for the prince of 
darkness. Sc. deil. See Old-bendy. 

Debt, or Dight, to dress, to wipe or make clean, to sift or win- 
now com. Sax. dihtan, parare, disponere. Sc dicht. See 
Kbel-deeters. 

Deft, pretty, neat, clever, handy. Sax. dafltf idoneus. Stat- 
ed in Todd's John, to be obsolete ; but it is not so in the 
Korth. 

Dbg, to moisten with water, to sprinkle. Sax. deagan, tingere. 
Isl. deigr, madidus, humidus. This word is used by Shak^ 
speare in the Tempest. It is not in Nares' Glossary. 

Delfs, pits out of which iron stone has been dug. Large quan- 
tities of scoria or slag lie scattered on the FdU in the North 
^supposed to be the remains of ore wrought by the Romans. 
The smelting of metal, as practised by them in Britmn, pre- 
sents a subject of curious investigation. Though iron has 
been refined and manufactured uninterruptedly from this early 
sera, it does not appear, so far as the author has been able to 
discover, that the melting or casting of </^e/ has been introduc- 
ed above a century ago. 

Dell^ a little dale, or narrow valley. Got. dal^ a cavern or deep 
place. 

Derwentwater's (Lard) Lights, a popular name for that 
wonderful phenomenon — the Aurora Borealis; which ap- 
peared remarkably ^vid on the night of the unfortunate Earl's 
execution; so much so, indeed, that some of his more zealous 
partisans imagined they saw in this novel appearance, men 
without their heads. Many of the peasantry in Northumber- 
land still believe, that, on that fatal day, Dilston Brook, a 
rivulet near his residence, ran with blood. Certain it is, that 
of all the victims who perished in the rash enterprise of 1716, 
none fell more lamented than the young and generous Der- 
wentwater, whose memory is cherished and respected, with all 
the fondness of traditionary attachment, by the descendants of 
those who experienced the bounty, and had the best means 
of appreciating the character, of their last unhappy lord. In 
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1807» hk bodf mm Jiac of c pe d in die tunSly dmpd 
tt DOaton, in a state of perfect preservation. The suture 
wcnad die neck, and die appearance of the coipie» i^reeii^ 
ciactlj widi die age of die deceased, rcBioved evciy doubt of 



»> to lay doee togedier, to pile up in order* ChancernaeB 
far a scat, or ratber die raised step (or the high table of 

tbe kxd andbiBConipanioos; and Spenser has d^sM^adesk 

or tkile; from old Fr. ddc. 

■wtocnt a section of hay from the stack. ThiLimuem,to 



«. die portion of a hay stack usually cut at one time. 

DmcsKf die Devil, or any evil spirit. Dmnut was the ancient 
popular name among the Gauls for a kind of demon or spirit. 
St. Austin makes mention of some of these dauii, which, for 
nnpodicity, he compares to the Sihans, the Pans, and the 
Fauns of old. They were properly incubk V. Ai^ de CSviL 
Dei, Lib. xr, c 23. There is a German ballad by Goethe, on 
the subject of the Deuses, who were in the Kordiem Mytho- 
logy supposed to be demons of two classes, presidii^ over fire 
and fnsX respectively. See a translation in the Monthly Mqg. 
Vol. VI. p. 197. 

DBVALDy to cease. ** The pain dtuddeiP Su.*Ciot. dwala^ to 
delay. 

DicKT-vnTB-HiM, all over with him. Said of a person who is 
ruined or thwarted. So of states — actum est de rqniUica. 

Didder, to shiver with cold, to quiver. Teut. Sdderum 

DiFFicuLTER, mofc difficult. A coomion comparative. 

Dike, a hedge, or fence — that which is dlijg^«<^— i^iether a ditch, 
or an embankment. Sax. die, Teut. ^ck^ ogg^r. 

DncB, in a coal mine, means a large crack or breach of the solid 
strata. A depdt for coals at the staith is also called a djfke. 

DiKBR, a hedger, or ditcher. Conformable to our oldlezico- 

Dnx, to soothe pun, to still, to cahn. IsL iiMB»lallare. 
DiNo, to push or drive, as well as, to dash ^ndi nolcncc. Sax. 
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denegan, to beat. Su.-Got. daenga, tundere. Swed. danga, 

to bang. 

DiNO, a moderated imprecadon. '' Ding it, but thou's an ass." 

Ding-down, to overthrow. *^ Ding down the nests, and the 
rooks will fly away," is a maxim that has been attributed to 
the rough reformer, Knox. The saying gave an edge to the 
fanatical rage of the Covenanters and Cameronians, in the 
destruction of the architectural grandeur of the Romish church 
in Scotland. 

DiNif AN, or DiNMONT, a male sheep from the first to the second 
shearing, when it becomes a rvedder, 

DiNNA, for do not, ** Dinna ye speak on't.'* 

DiNNEL, or DiNDLE, to be affected with a prickling or shooting 

. pain, as if of a tremulous short motion in the particles of one's 
flesh ; such as arises from a blow, or is felt in the fingers when 
exposed to the fire after frost. Dut. tintelen, to tingle. V. 
Sewel's Eng. and Dut. Diet. 

DiPNESs, depth. Sax. deopnyste, profunditas. 

DiRDOM, DuRDUM, a great noise, or uproar. Gkiel. diardan, an- 
ger. Welsh, dwrdd, a sound, a noise, a stir. 

DiRL, V, to move round quickly. Sax. thirlum, perforare. Swed. 
daUra, to vibrate, seems allied. 

DiRL, f?. to give a slight tremulous pain or stroke.^DiRL, t, the 
sensation occasioned by a stroke of this description. Bums 
uses the word, with considerable effect, in his Poem of Death 
and Doctor Hornbook, 

Dirt, rain. "We'll have more dir^."— Dirty, wet; as dirty 
weatlier. 

Dirt-bird, a bird that sings on the approach of wet weather. 
See Rain-Birds. 

Disannul, to injure. ** I never disannulled thy cow." 

DisoBST, digest. Common among the vulgar. It is used by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and several other old writers. 

DisHER, a person who makes wooden bowls or dishes. 

DisH-FACED, hollow-faced — ^probably as resembling a dish, 

DiY, for do. Very common among the vulgar. 

o 
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Dfivf , or DiTOT, s torf, or kmL— iiTofii. LoL A/hfcrg, to d|| 

in the earth. V. Jamieflon. 
DonVy a fool, a silly old man. Sc dMe, a cklc 
DoBBY, or DoBBiB, a qpdrit or demon. Dobbiea appe« to be of 
diftrent kinda. Some— attached to particular Imaaea or 
fiurms— are ropreaented as good hmnoured in diapoeitiQB, and 
(though naturally lazy) in cases of trouble and cfifBcobj, «e 
said to make incredible exertions for the advantage of tiK fa- 
mily ; such as stacking all the hay, or housing the whole crop 
of com in one night. Others — residing in low g^ai^ges or 
bams, or near antiquated towers or bridges — have a Ytrj dd^ 
feraiit character imputed to them. Among other praidu^ they 
will sometimes jump behind a horseman, and ua npie se bioi ao 
tightly, that he either perishes before he can rea^ his home, 
or falU into some lingering and direful malady. See WiUan. 
DocKON, the dock. Muwtex obtuttfoHus. A charai u oooneded 
with the medicinal application of this plant, if a person be 
severely stung with a nettle, it is customary to collect a lew 
dock leaves, to spit on them, and then to rub the part aftct* 
cd, repeating the incantation, ** In dodcon, out nettle^'* tSl the 
violent smarting and inflammation subdde. Theae words ace 
said to have a similar effect with those expressed in the old 
Monkish adage, ** Exeat ortica, tibi sit periscelis amica;" the 
female garter bound about the part whidi has sufoed, being 
held a remedy equally efEicacious. Mr. Wilbraham remarks 
that, ** In dock, out nettle" is a kind of proverbial saying, ex« 
pressive of inconstancy. This observation will contribute to 
explain an obscure passage in Chaucer^s Trdlua and Cceaeide, 
B. IV. St. 66. 

Thou hiddest me I should love another 

All freshly new, and let Creseide go. 

It lithe nat in my power, leve brother. 

And though I might, yet woukl I nat do so. 

But canst thou pUien raket to and fro^ 

Settle in, dock out, now this, now that, Pandare ? 

Now fbule fiUl her fi>r thy wo that care. 
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DoDD, to cut wool from and near the tails of sheep, to trim tiieir 
hind parts. — Doddings, the cuttings, or trimmings. Dod, to 
lop, as a tree, is an old word. See Dodpbd. 

DoDDART, a bent stick used in the game called doddart; which 
is played in a large lerd fidd, by two parties of nearly balanced 
powers, dther as to number or dexterity, headed by two c^>* 
tains who are entitled to choose their followers by alternate 
▼otcS. A piece of globular wood, called an orr or coU^ is 
thrown down in the middle of the fidd,and the object of each 
side is to drive it to one of two opposite hedges' assigned rcs- 
spectively before the game begins, as the atiey^ haU^ goal, or 
boundary. 

DoDDBD, without horns ; as dodded sheep. Said in the Craven 
Gloss, to be an abbreviation of doc-headed, Our old lexico- 
graphy, however, militates against this opinion. Dodded^ ac- 
cording to PhiDips, (New World of Words, foL 1678,) is an 
old word for ** unhomed; also lopped as a tree, having the 
branches cut off." 

Dodder, or Dothrb, to shake, to tremble; to nod, as in the 
palsy of decrepitude. — Doddered, or Dothered, decaying 
and shattered ; as a doddered oak— stupid with age or infir- 
mity. ** An aud dotheredkarV^ 

Doddering-dickies, the quivering heads of the Mw, or quaking 
grass. 

DoDDLB, to walk infirmly, to totter. See Todle, or Toddle. 

Dodge, in the sense of, to jog, to incite. 

DoDT, a corruption or diminutive of George; originating in a 
diildish pronunciation of Georgee, by the common infimtile 
substitution of d for g, and the not uncommon omission of r, 
espedaUy in NewcasUe, when a broad vowd precedes. 

Doff, to undress, to put off. From to do off , Kot obsolete, as 
Dr. Johnson thought. See Don. 

Dog, a wooden utensil in the rude form of a dog, with iron 
teeth for toasting bread. Also a piece of iron placed at each 
end of the fire-place to keep up the fire; diiefly used where 
wood is burnt, and called in French ekenet, fiN>m cMen. 
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DoG-LOPB, or Doo-Loup, a narrow slip of ground between two 
houses, the right to which is quesdonable^the place throi^ 
which a dog leapt. 

Doited, stupid, superannuated. t>r. Johnson has doted, stupid ; 
which he says is not used ; but which is evidently the same as 
this Northern word. 

Dole, o. to set out or allot ; applied to land. Sax. dttlan to 
divide. Sc. deal. In Cumb. a narrow plot of ground in a 
conunon field, set out by land-marks, is called a Deail. 

Dole, t. a charitable gift or donation, a benefaction left to the 
poor— any thing distributed or dealt out. Sax. diel, pars, 
portio. In former times it was applied to the relief given to 
the poor at the gates of great men, and to the bene&ctions 
delivered out by the almoner of religious houses. In the 
county of Durham we have still FrankUtCs Dole^ Cocken Dole, 
and Brabanfs Dole. There is also the Widow*s Dole, distri- 
buted once a month by the Hospital in Greatham, to twenty- 
six poor persons or families residing in the place. 

Dole, grief, sorrow, lamentation. Old Fr. dol. Mod. Fr. deuU, 
By no means obsolete, as stated in Todd's Johnson. 

Don, to dress, to put on. An old word from to do on — the con- 
trary to doff. Stated in Todd's Johnson to be obsolete; but 
it is in common use in the North. 

DoNCH, or DoNSH, nice, dainty, particular ; as an appetite pam- 
pered by indulgence. I am unable to offer any satisfieulory 
etymology. 

DoNCY, affectedly neat, accompanied with the idea of self-im- 
portance. Perhaps from don ; as like a donno, or domia, 

DoNK, damp, moist, humid. Su.-Got. dunken, mucidus. 

DoNNAT, or DoNNART, an idle, good for nothing person — a do- 
naught. In Cumberland it is viewed as equivalent to the 
Devil. The term has great verisimilitude to Dan. doegenight, 
rendered by Wolff*, an idle rascal or rogue. 

DoosE, a blow. " jDooie«i'-tbe-chops," a blow on the facc.-^ 
DoosEY, or DoosEY-CAP, a punishment among boys. 

DosENED, cold, shrivelled, benumbed. Ck)gnate with Dozenb>, 
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DoucB, snug, comfortable, neat, sweetolooking — applied to a 
beautiful and attractive woman. Lat. dulcis^ Fr. dotuPf douce, 

DouGHTERy DouTER, the vulgar and ancient pronunciation of 
daughter. Sax. and Germ, dokter. 

DouK, or Duck, to bathe. Sax. doucan. Dut. diicken, 

DouKY, damp, humid, wet. ** A douky morning." 

Doup, Dowp, clunes. Isl. dof. Ital. dopo, *^ As fine as F**ty- 
Poke's MTife, who dressed her doup with primroses," is a 
Newcastle comparison of long standing, though of little deli- 
cacy. 

Dour, sour looking, sullen. ** A dour countenance." 

Douse, respectable, prudent. See Douce ; which appears iden- 
tical. 

DouTsoME, hesitating, uncertain as to the event— doubtful. 

Dow, Doo, or Dough, a little cake. See Yule-dough. 

DowLT, lonely, dismal, melancholy, sorrowful, doleful. *' A 
dowly place" — ** a doudy lot." My friend, Mr. Raine, refers 
me to Gr. 2«vAi«f «»«^. We have also the form of the word 
in Fr. dewl, douleur; and Lat, dolor. 

DowN-conE, a fall in the market — degradation in rank, or injury 
in worldly circumstances —any oth^ depression or downfal. 

Down-dinner, tea, or any afternoon's repast — quasi done-^nner, 
the meal or refreshment which succeeds afler dinner is done, 
or over. It is a very common term among the lower classes 
in the counties of Durham and Northumberland, and also in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Down-house, a country term for the back-kitchen. 

DowN-LYiNO, the lady's confinement in her travail. 

Down-four, an excessively heavy &il of rain. V. Jam. Supp. 

Down-sitting, a comfortable settlement ; especially in marriage. 
^ A hinnies, she wed him just for a down-^Hng.'* Newc,^^ 
Said of a handsome young girl, who marries a rich old man ; 
where Plutus, not Hymen, is the presiding deity ; where it is 
obvious that the lady loves the house and furniture as dearly 
as she does her husband. 

J>owp, a vulgar name for the carrion crow. 
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Dowinr, the ainaUest and laat-hfttched of s breed of birds. Viom 
ItiL dopo; or, as an ingenious friend will have It, from its 
bdng always least feadiered par arriere. See RmiNO^ and 
Wrbckuno. 

DoxVy a sweetheart; but not in the eqoitocal sense naed by 
Shakspeare, and other play writers. Fr. doux^alL 

DozBNED, spiiitless, impotent, withered— in a dexe. 

Drab and Norr, a game. York, The drab is what is el s e w he re 
called a tripjnt ; and the drab-sUck, a budb-8tiGk« See Spttx 
AND Orb, and Trippit and Coit. 

Drabbl'd, Drabblb-tailed, dirtied. See Daocbl^ Dasglbp. 

Draff, brewers' grains, with which cows and swine are fed.-^ 
Teut. and Swed. draf. Both Hanmer and Johnson have mis- 
interpreted this Shakspearian vFOrd, and Archdeacon Narea 
hath perpetuated the error. In Dunbar's singnlar perfiorm- 
ance, ** The Testament of Mr. Andro Kennedy^-^-rcfiresentaig 
the character of a drunken, graceless scholar — the fiicetious 
testator, after having consigned his soul to the wine-ceUer, 
orders his body to be laid 

In ane drafimidding for ever and ay. 

Drape, a cow whose milk is dried up. Sax. drepen, to fiul— 
having failed to give milk. Drape sheep, o?es rejiculsB, credo 
ab. A. S. dnepe, expulsio, drapedj abactus. Skinner. 

Draup, Drbap, to drawl, to speak slowly and n(ionotonoudy. 

Draw, for drawer ; and Draws, for drawers ; by the usual New- 
castle mode of slurring the r. 

Drawk, Drack, to saturate with water. Su.-Got. dnva^aqua 
submergere. 

Drsap, to drench, to drop with wet. Sax. drypan, to drip.*— 
Swed. drypa, Sc dreip, 

Drke, 0. to suffer, to endure. Sax. dreogam^ to undergo. 

He did great pyne and meikle sorrow drnc— J?Mr, Heknore, 

Dree, a. weary, long, tediously tiresome. ^' A dree road." The 
word is apparently a rapid pronunciation of Gean. durre^ dry. 
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both in a ph3r8ical and metaphorical sense ; but see Jamieson, 
vo.dreich, where seYeral corresponding terms in other languages 
are enumerated. See also Wilbraham* 

Dbsb, «• a sort of cart without wheels, drawn by one horse, used 
by the farmers in Northumberland, vdthin the memory of old 
people. This carriage is probably the same as the traga^ traha, 
or sledge of Du Cange. The sledge peculiar to Bristol is 
called a draw. 

DuBifT, ^ a small sum ; odd money in a sum."— J[>r. Johmorf 
It, however, means a small inconsiderable thing of any sort. 

Dbip, a north country term for stalactites, or petre&ctions. 

Dbitb, to speak indistinctly; as it were through the nose, like 
country children when they are learning to read. 

Dbonino, a lazy indolent mode of doing a thing. — Droniih is a 
Tery old word. Swed. draenig, dull, sluggish. 

Dbop-drt, water-tight ; said of a building well secured in the roof. 

Drought, a team or draught of horses in a cart or waggon, both 
collectively taken* 

Dbouk, to drench, to soak, to besmear. Fr. druger, to wet 
thoroughly. 

Dbouth, thirst, dryness. The old form o{ drought; which was 
also written dr^ and drith. V. Tooke, Vol. IL p. 413, 414. 
Droutht, thirsty. ** To moisten his drouthy clay." 

Drucken, possessed of a ** full measure of the best"— (frttnAreit. 
Su.-Got. and Dan. drukken. Isl. druckin, Sc. drucken, 

Drumly, Drummely, muddy, thick; as applied to the mind, 
confused. Misled by Hanmer and Pegge, to drumble is in 
Todd's Johnson misinterpreted, to drone, to be sluggish. The 
example from Shakspeare's Merry Wives of Windsor^ ** Look 
how you drumbie,** unquestionably means how confused you are. 

Drummock, meal and water mixed. V. Jam. Supp. dramock. 

Drunkard's-cloak, a great tub or barrel of a peculiar con- 
struction, for the punishment of drunkards in Newcastle. V. 
Gardiner's England's Grievance discovered, p. 3, and Brand's 
History of Newcastle, Vol. II. p. 192. 

Drvtb, Druvy, dirty, muddy. Sax. ge^refan, tuibare. 
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Dowinr, the smaUest and last-bitched of s breed of birds. Viom 
ItaL dopo; or, as an mgenious friend will have it, from its 
bdng always least feadiered par arriere. See RmoTO^ and 
Wrbckung. 

DoxVy a sweetheart; but not in the eqoitocal sense nsed by 
Shakspeare, and other play writers. Fr. doux^criL 

DosBicED, spiritless, impotent, withered^-^w a dMg. 

Drab and Norr, a game. York, The drab is what is elsewhere 
called a trippit ; and the drab-sUck, a buck-stick. See Sprll 
AND Orb, and Trippit and Ck>iT. 

Drabbl'd, Drabblb-tailbd, dirtied. See Daocbl^ Daggud. 

Draff, brewers' grains, with which cows and swine are fed.-» 
Teut. and Swed. draf. Both Hanmer and Johnson have mis- 
interpreted this Shakspearian word, and Archdeacon Narea 
hath perpetuated the error. In Dunbar's singular p e r fo r m - 
ance, ** The Testament of Mr. Andro Kennedy^-^representiog 
the character of a drunken, graceless scholar— the facetious 
testator, after having cons^ed his soul to the wine-cellar, 
orders his body to be laid 

In ane drafimidding for ever and aj. 

Drape, a cow whose milk is dried up. Sax. drepen, to &il— 
having failed to give milk. Drape sheep, oves rejiculsB, credo 
ab. A. S. dngpe, expulsio, dneped, abactus. Skinner. 

Draup, Drbap, to drawl, to speak slowly and n(ionotoiiously. 

Draw, for drawer ; and Draws, for drawers ; by the usual New- 
castle mode of slurring the r. 

Drawk, Drack, to saturate with water. Su.-Got. draenkoytiqa^ 
submergere. 

Drbap, to drench, to drop with wet. Sax. drypan, to drip.— - 
Swed. drypa. Sc drMp. 

Drbe, 0. to suffer, to endure. Sax. dreogan^ to undergo. 

He did great pyne and meikle sorrow dree.'-Jiottt Hdenore, 

Dree, a, weary, long, tediously tiresome. *^ A dree rood." The 
word is apparently a rapid pronunciation of Genn. dmre^ dvy. 
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both in s ph3r8ical and metaphorical sense ; but see 
vo.dreich, where several oorreiponding terms in other languages 
are enumerated. See also Wilbraharo. 

DasB, t. a sort of cart without wheels, drawn by one horse, used 
by the farmers in Northumberland, within the memory of old 
people. This carriage is probably the same as the trag^^ trtAa, 
or sledge of Du Cange. The sledge peculiar to Bristol is 
called a draw. 

DuBifT, ^ a small sum ; odd money in a 8um."-*J[>r. Jahnton^ 
It, however, means a small inconsiderable thing of any sort. 

Dbip, a north country term for stalactites, or petre&cdons. 

Dam, to speak indistinctly; as it were through the nose, like 
country children when they are learning to read. 

Droning, a lazy indolent mode of doing a thing. — Dronisk is a 
very old word. Swed. droemg, dull, sluggish. 

Drop-dry, water-tight ; said of a building well secured in the roof. 

Drought, a team or draught of horses in a cart or waggon, both 
collectively taken. 

Drouk, to drench, to soak, to besmear. Fr. druger, to wet 
thoroughly. 

Drouth, thirst, dryness. The old form o£ drought; which was 
also written dr^fth and drith. V. Tooke, Vol. IL p. 413, 414. 
Droutht, thirsty. ** To moisten his dnmihy day/' 

Drucken, possessed of a '* full measure of the best"— </nmi(r«ii. 
Su.-Got. and Dan. drvkken. Isl. druckin, Sc. drucken. 

Drumly, Drummely, muddy, thick; as applied to the mind, 
confused. Misled by Hanmer and Pegge, to drumble is in 
Todd's Johnson misinterpreted, to drone, to be sluggish. The 
example from Shakspeare's Merry Wives of Windsor^ ** Look 
how you drumble** unquestionably means how confused you are* 

Drummock, meal and water mixed. V. Jam. Supp. dramock. 

Drunkard's-cloak, a great tub or barrel of a peculiar con- 
struction, for the punishment of drunkards in Newcastle. V. 
Gardiner's England's Grievance discovered, p. 3, and Brand's 
History of Newcastle, Vol. IL p. 192. 

Druyb, Druvy, dirty, muddy. Sax. ge^refan^ turtNffe. 
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Dub, a small pool of water ; a piece of deep and smooth water 

• in a rapid river. Celt, dubh, a canal or gutter. 

DuBLBR, or DouBLER, a lai^ dish of earthenware. Dwbier, Mr. 
Watson says, is a British word for a dish. Old Fr. douhiier, 
plat, assiette. Dobeler occurs in Peirs Ploughman. 

Dub-Skelper, a bog-trotter ; a term applied to the Borderers. 

Ducket, a dove-cot. Sc doucaL Ducket-^lote^Bnd ducket-garth, 
are common names of fields in the North. 

Ducks and Drakes, a pastime. Flat stones or slates are 
thrown upon the surface of a piece of water, so that they may 
dip and emerge several times, without sinking. ** Neither 
cross and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite so ancient as 
liandy-dandy." — Arbuthnot and Pope, quoted in Todd's John- 
son. I do not pretend to know the exact age of handy-dandy, 
but the sport of ducks and drakes is of high antiquity, and 
elegantly described by Minutius Felix. V. Min. Fel. Octav. 
notis Ouzeli, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 167^, p. 24. 

Ducky, a drink. " Give the bairn a ducky, ^ 

Dud, a rag. Gael, dud, — Duds, clothes of a dirty or inferior 
kind. V. Jam. — Duddy, ragged. — Dudman, a scare-crow. 

DuFFTT, a sod. Identical with Dtvet, or Divot. ** DuffU- 
theek'd,'* thatched with sods. 

Dug, the female breast ; a word now only among the vulgar ; 
though it was formerly otherwise. 

T^rd Chancellor Hatton sent to Queen Elizabeth, a ring 
against infectious air, ** to be worn betwixt the sweet dugt*'' of 
her bosomi Foibroke*s Encyclop. Antiq, VoL I, p, 213. 

Dull, hard of hearing. It is the same in Scotland. 
DuLLBiRT, Dulbard, a stupid person, a blockhead— one of 
dull birth ; or it may be a provincial corruption of dullard, a 

• word used by Shakspeare. But see Jam. Supp. dulbart ; 
which the learned author derives from Isl. dul, stultida, and 
Inrt-a, manifestare ; q. one who shews his foolishness. 

DuMD-CAKBy a species of dreamingbread, prepared by unmarried 
females with ingredients traditionally suggested ui witchii^ 
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(loggrel. When baked, it is cut into three divisions ; a port 
of each to be eaten, and the remainder to be put under the 
pillow. When the clock strikes twelve, each votary must go 
to bed backwards, and keep a profound silence, whatever may 
appear. Indeed, should a word be uttered, dther during the 
process, or before falling asleep, the charm is broken, and 
some direful calamity may be dreaded. Those, who are to be 
manied, or are full of hope, fancy they see visions of their 
future partners hurrying after them ; while they, who are to 
live and die old maids, or are not very sanguine of obt^ing 
their errand, see nothing at all. 

Dumpy, sullen, discontented. — Dumps, ill-humour, sullen taci- 
turnity. Dut. dom^ dull, stupid. Dump la an old word for 
melancholv, sadness. , 

DuN-cow, a celebrated legend relating to the Cathedral of Dur- 
ham. V. Surtees, Gen. Hist. p. x. 

DuNELM OF Crab, a dish of a gouty complexion. Dr. Hunter 
says, it takes its name from an ancient city in the North of 
England, where ' good eating* and * good living' are clerically 
considered as synonymous terms. 

DuNGfioNABLB, shrcwd ; or, as the vulgar express it, devUuh.'^ 
As Tartarus signifies hell and a dungeon ; so dungeon is ap- 
plied to both. — Ray, See also Jam. dungeon, 

DuNSH, or DuNCH, to push or jog with the elbow. Teut. donten. 

DuNTER, a common name for a porpoise. Sold for food in 
Newcastle market, in 1575. 

DusH, to push violently, to move with velocity. Teut. doesen, 
pulsare cum impetu et fragore. 

Dust, tumult, uproar. *' To kick up a duttJ' Su.-Got. dyst, 
dust, tumultus, fragor. Also money. ** Down with your 
dust,** The association is obvious in both these vulgarisms. 

DwAiN, DwARM, or DwALM, a feinting fit or swoon. See Dwine. 

DwiNB, to pine, to be in a decline or consumption. Sax. dwi- 
nan, tabescere. Swed. tvyna, to languish, to dwindle. Teut. 
dwynen, — Dwinino, a lingering illness, a consumption. — 
DwiNY, ill thriven. 
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Bald, old age. Pure Saxon. Chaucer uses Me, and Shak- 

speare, in Measure for Measure, palsied eld. 
Baldrbn, Bldren, advanced- in life» elderly. Dan. aldrende^ 

old. 
Eam, Eame, uncle. Sax. eame, avunculus. Germ. ohm. 

Henry Hotspur, and his eame^ 
The Earl of Wor'ster.— Drayton, Pdlyolbkm. 

The nephues straight deposM were by the eame. 

Mirror Jbr Magigtratet, 

Bar, a kidney ; as the ear of veal. It is supposed tobe so called 
from its resemblance to an ear, and bdng a name more deli- 
cate than kidney; but it is probably a corruption of Germ. 
niere, a kidney — a pronunciation partially retained in the 
county of Durham, and also in Yorkshire. Swed. nfure.^- 
The old name, presenting a less familiar idea, might be retained 
from delicacy, as the old French words mutton, veal, beef, and 
pork, are considered less offensive than sheep, calf, ox, and 
pig, when these animals are brought to table. It is, however, 
curious, that the meat which would have been, one might have 
imagined, most annoying to the feelings by its real name, yet 
retains it — lamb. 

Earles-penny, or Arles-penny, an earnest-penny. See Arles. 

Earn, Yearn, to coagulate milk. Germ, gerinneny to curdle. 

Earning, Yearning, cheese-rennet. Sax. gerunning. V. Lye. 

Easings, the eaves of a house. Sax. efese. Somner. Peirs 
Ploughman has evetynga, — Easing-drop, an eaves-drop. 

Eath, Eith, easy. Sax. e€ah. Sc. eitk^ eyth. 

Where ease abounds yt's eath to do aausa.^^pefuer, F. Q. 

Bayer, Eever, a comer or quarter of the heavens. Common 
in Cumberland, and also in Cheshire, V. Wilbniham. 
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Edder, the long part of brush wood put upon the top of fences. 
Not in use. Dr. Johnson says. But I have heard the word in 
most of the Northern counties. Old Tusser recommends the 
fanner to 

Save edder and stake 
Strong hedge to make. 

Edder, a viper. Sax. tetter. Still so called in Lancashire.— 
Todd's John. It may be added, in Northumberland and 
Durham also. Edder-cap, when applied to a female of a 
violent temper, has the same signification as aitercap. See 
Attercop. 

Edge, a ridge— <he side of a hfll ; such as many places in Nor- 
thumberland — Biddlestone Edge, Sharperton Edge, &c. 

Ee, the Northern singular of eye. Sax. ^^^.^Een^ pluraL — 
Sax. eagan, Chaucer uses eyen, for the eyes. 

Ee, a spout ; as the ml^e. Probably eye (the aperture of the 
spout) by association. 

Eeleator, a term among children for a young eel. 

Eem, leisure. Sax. amtan, rest, leisure, spare time. The word, 
I think, is seldom used, except in Cumberland. Mr. Wilbra^- 
ham has earn, or eem, v. to spare time, to have leisure. 

Efter, the Northern form o£ after. Sax. eftyr, post. Su.-Got. 
efter. 

Egg, Egg^n, to instigate, to incite. An old word, firom Sax. 
eggian, Dan. egger; Isl. eggia ; and Swed. ^a, are cognate. 

EoGLER, one who goes about the country collecting eggs for 
sale^hinc forte higgler, 

EiGH, or Aye, yes ; one of the strongest characteristics of our ' 
Northern dialect. Much has been written respecting this 
contested particle of affirmation. See Tooke, and Boucher, 
under aye. In Newcastle, and the surrounding districts, its 
orthoepy answers to the Greek u, which many South country 
Grecians find it difficult to pronounce properly. 

BiaH, pronoun interrogative, what ? what do you say ? 

EiGH-WYE, a careless mode of expressing assent— yes, yes. 
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Ekb-out, to use sparingly. Chaucer has eeke^ to add to; in 
which sense, I find, it is still in use in several of the Northern 
counties. This, or rather to continue, seems to be the proper 
meaning of the word ; which may be derived from Swed. ^a, 
to increase, to augment. 

EiAow-GREASE, hard rubbing, or any persevering exercise with 
the arms. " Lucemum olere." Old Proverb, 

Eldin, EiiDiNOy fuel ; such as turf, peat, or wood. Sax. tslcdy 
ignis. Isl. eUdr. Dan. Ud, Swed. eld^ fire. The word is 
also used for, brushwood for fences. 

Elf-Locks, entangled or clotted hair. In elfin days it was sup- 
posed to be a spiteful amusement of Queen Mab, and her fan- 
tastic subjects, to twist the hair of human beings, or the manes 
and tails of horses, into hard knots, which it was not fortunate 

to loose. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 

And bakes the elfJocks in foul sluttish hairs. 

Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 

Shak. Romeo and JuUeU 

Elf-shots, the name vulgarly given to the flint arrow heads, 
made use of in war by the ancient Britons ; of which quanti- 
ties have been found in the Northern counties. The common 
people imagine them to have been thot by elveiy or fairies. 

There every herd, by sad experience knows 
How wing'd with fete, their df-tkot arrows fly, 

When the sick ewe her summer food foregoes. 
Or stretched on earth the heart-smit heifers lie. 

Ode, Pop. SuperHU. HighUmdt^p, 10. 

Ell-dockens, butter bur, or colt's foot. Tussiiago pettuitet, 
Eller, the alder tree. Germ. eUer. Sax. aler. This tree 
abounds in the North of England more than in any other part 
of the kingdom, and seems always to have been there held in 
great respect and veneration. It was the same among other 
northern nations. V. Keysler Antiq. selec. Septent. et Celt, 
p. 76. A contrary notion, however, has elsewhere prevailed; 
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in consequence of Judas (as it is pretended) having been 
hanged on a tree of this kind ; but for which I have in vain 
searched for a more ancient, authority than the Visions of 
Peirs Ploughman, where it is said, 

Judas he by japede thorgh Jewene selver 
An afterward he fteng hym hye on an eUeme. 

Ell-mother, a step mother. Originally, perhaps, a grand- 
mother; from Sax. eatde^modery avia. 

Else, already. Sax. elles. In frequent use. 

Elsin, Elson, a shoemaker's awl. Teut. aeUene, subula. 

Elspitr, Elizabeth. Sc. EUpeth, EUpet. 

Enanters, lest, in case. V. Jam. Supp. enaurUer, 

End-irons, two moveable iron plates used to contract the fire- 
place — ^irons placed at each end (or side) of the fire. See 
Strutt's Horda, Vol. III. p. 68, where a highly ornamented 
pair of these utensils is described. 

Enew, plural o{ enough. Old writers used enow, 

Enoo, by and by, presently— ^'en now^ even now. 

Erne, the cinereous eagle. Falco aibidUa. Linn. The term is 
general in the Northern languages. This powerful bird, com- 
mon in the wild maritime districts of Scotland, has frequently 
been seen in Northumberland, during the winter months. 

EsH, the ash tree. Teut. esch, fraxinus. Germ, etche, 

Ettle, to intend, to attempt, to contrive. V. Ihre, cetia, 

Ettle, to earn. Synonymous with Addle, Aidle, Eddle. 

EttuNgs, earnings, wages. The same as Addlinos, Aidlings. 

EvENDooN, even downy plain, honest, downright ; having Even- 
DooN-THUMP, for the comparative degree. 

Evil-eyed, envious, maliciously inclined. Superstitious people 
supposed that the first morning glance of him with an evil-eye 
was certain destruction to man or beast. Though the effect 
were not instantaneous, it was thought to be eventually sure. 
But if he, who had this unfortunate influence were well dis- 

- posed, he cautiously glanced his eye on some inanimate object, 
to prevent the direful consequences. See Crav. Gloss. 2dr 
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Ekb-out, to use sparingly. Chaucer has eeke^ to add to; in 
which sense, I find, it is still in use in several of the Northern 
counties. This, or rather to continue, seems to be the proper 
meaning of the word ; which may be derived from Swed. Skoy 
to increase, to augment. 

Elbow-grease, hard rubbing, or any persevering exercise with 
the arms. " Lucernum olere." Old Proverb, 

Eldin, Elding, fuel ; such as turf, peat, or wood. Sax. (sledy 
ignis. Isl. elldr, Dan. Ud. Swed. eld^ fire. The word is 
also used for, brushwood for fences. 

Elf-Locks, entangled or clotted hair. In elfin days it was sup- 
posed to be a spiteful amusement of Queen Blab, and her fan- 
tastic subjects, to twist the hair of human beings, or the manes 
and tails of horses, into hard knots, which it was not fortunate 

to loose. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 

And bakes the elfJock* in foul sluttish hairs. 

Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 

Shale. Romeo and JuUet. 

Elf-shots, the name vulgarly given to the flmt arrow heads, 
made use of in war by the ancient Britons ; of which quanti- 
ties have been found in the Northern counties. The common 
people imagine them to have been that by elvet^ or feiries. 

There every herd, by sad experience knows 
How wing*d with fete, their elf-thoi arrows fly. 

When the sick ewe her summer food foregoes. 
Or stretched on earth the heart-smit heifers lie. 

Ode J Pop, SupertUt, Highlands, p. 10. 

Ell-dockens, butter bur, or colt's foot. Tussilago peUuites, 
Eller, the alder tree. Germ. eUer, Sax. eeler. This tree 
abounds in the North of England more than in any other part 
of the kingdom, and seems always to have been there held in 
great respect and veneration. It was the same among other 
northern nations. V. Keysler Antiq. selec. Septent. et Celt 
p. 76. A contrary notion, however, has elsewhere prevailed : 
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in consequence of Judas (as it is pretended) having been 
hanged on a tree of this kind ; but for which I have in vain 
searched for a more ancient, authority than the Visions of 
Peirs Ploughman, where it is said, 

Judas he by japede thorgh Jewene selver 
An afterward he fteng hym hye on an etteme, 

Ell-mothbr, a step mother. Originally, perhaps, a grand- 
mother; from Sax. ealde'modery avia. 

Else, ahready. Sax. eUes, In frequent use. 

Elsin, Elson, a shoemaker's awl. Teut. aeUene, subula. 

Elspitr, Elizabeth. Sc. EUpeth^ Elspet, 

Enanters, lest, in case. V. Jam. Supp. enaunter. 

End-irons, two moveable iron plates used to contract the fire- 
place — ^irons placed at each end (or side) of the Jire. See 
Strutt's Horda, Vol. III. p. 68, where a highly ornamented 
pair of these utensils is described. 

Enew, plural oi enough. Old writers used enow, 

Enoo, by and by, presently— ^'en now^ even now. 

Erne, the cinereous eagle. Falco eUbicilla, Linn. The term is 
general in the Northern languages. This powerful bird, com- 
mon in the wild maritime districts of Scotland, has fi*equently 
been seen in Northumberland, during the winter months. 

EsH, the ash tree. Teut. etch, fraxinus. Germ, etche. 

Ettle, to intend, to attempt, to contrive. V. Dire, €Ptla, 

Ettle, to earn. Synonymous with Addle, Aidle, Eddle. 

Ettungs, earnings, wages. The same as Addlinos, Aidlings. 

EvENDooN, even down, plain, honest, downright ; having Even- 
DOON-THUMP, for the comparative degree. 

Evil-eyed, envious, maliciously inclined. Superstitious people 
supposed that the first morning glance of him with an evU-eye 
was certain destruction to man or beast. Though the effect 
were not instantaneous, it was thought to be eventually sure. 
But if he, who had this unfortunate influence were well dis- 
posed, he cautiously glanced his eye on some inanimate object, 
to prevent the ireful consequences. See Crav. Gloss. 2d, 
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edit. vo. evU-^e. In remote ages, talismaiuc rings were made 
use of as a charm against the fascination of an evil-eje. 
Connected with this subject, is a common expresuon in the 
North, ** no one shall say black it your eye^^ i. e. no body 
can justly speak ill of you. 

Doll, in disdaine, doth from her heeles defie ; 
The best that breathes shall tell her UaclCt here^ft: 
And that it's true she speaks, who can say nay ? 
When none that lookes on*t but will sweare *tis gttiy> 

Old Epigram, 

EwE-GOWAN, a term for the conunon daisy. Nbrih Tindale, 
Ewer, Ure, Yure, an udder. Qwed, jur. Germ, eider. 
Excise, to impose upon, to overchai^— without relation to 
government exaction. The word is now well known in this 
enlarged sense, and ought to be in our dictionaries. 
Expect, to suppose, to believe. A common northern expression 
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Fad, Fawd, feshioned. " Ill./fl<r'— *' aud/ad" The Scotch 
have ilUfaur^df ill favoured or plain; and weeUfaur^d^ well 
favoured or handsome; terms which are now generally recdv- 
ed in Northumberland. Indeed, the word under consideration 
is only the r sunk or slurred offaur*d, Itai. faito — mal-fatto. 
In the Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum, a very rare 
old English and Latin Dictionary, printed in 1499, but com- 
piled about 1440, we find, " comly or well fart/nge in shape; 
elegans;*' and in Horman's Vulgaria, published in 1519, we 
have, ^'he looked unfaringlyy aspectu fiiit incomposito,*' 
Well faring looks is still a common expression. See Farai«d. 

Fad, or Faud, a bundle of straw. Sax. feaH plica. Fr. far^ 
deau. 

Fadgb, a bundle of sticks, a fagot. Swed. faggdy onerare. 
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Fadgb, a small flat loaf, or thick cake. "Fr.fouace^ a bun. 

Fadot, corpulent, unwieldy, having a shuffling gait. 

Fapflb, to saunter, to trifle — to /addle, 

Faikes 1 Bt my faikbs ! a kind of minced oath ; equivalent to. 

faith, upon my faith — ^verily. Sc. fegt. 
Fain, glad, earnestly desirous. *' Fair words make fools /otn.*' 

Froverb, Sax^foBgen, Isetus, hilaris. 

Ah York, no man alive sofiin as I.— <S%aAr. 2. Hen, VI. 

Fair, a present at or from a fair — a fairing. 

Fair, Fairly, evidently, manifestly. ** It's fair swindling.'* 
** Hefairfy cheated me." 

Fair-fall-you, a common benediction — a blessing attend you. 

Fairy-butter, a fungous excrescence, sometimes found about the 
roots of old trees. After great rains, and in a certain degree 
of putrefocdon, it is reduced to a consistency, which, together 
with its colour, makes it not unlike butter. When met with 
in houses it b reckoned lucky. 

Fairy-money, found treasure. The discovery, if revealed, was 
supposed to bring on the blabber's ruin. 

A princess secrets are like fidry fiivours. 
Wholesome if kept, but poison if discovered. 

Honest Man"* Fortune. 

Fairv-palaces. The belief in fairies is by no means extinct 
among the vulgar in the remote parts of the North ; and vil- 
lage superstition can still point out the green hillocks ** beau- 
tiful as fiiiry land" under which the mysterious sovereign is 
supposed to have dwelt in all her pomp and splendour. An 
excellent institute of ** Fairy Mytholo^' has just been pub- 
lished, which, no doubt, will soon become as feroiliar to the 
reader as Sir Walter Scott's Essay on the Fairy Superstition 
in the l^strelsy of the Scottish Border. 

Fairy- pipes, small tobacco pipes, of an ancient and clumsy form, 
frequently found in ploughed fields in the North of England. 
They are also, it seems, met with in Ireland, particularly in 
the vicinity of those «pppilar circular entrenchments, called 
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Danish forts, but which, more probably, were the villages or 
settlements of the native Irish. See a sketch of one of these 
pipes, with a curious paper on the subject, in the Anthoiogia 
Hibemica, for May, 1793. 
Fairt-binos, green and highly verdant drdes, frequently visible 
in meadows and pastures; around which, according to our 
traditionary accounts of Fairy Mythology, the popular elves or 
** pretty creatures^* all of the softer sex, were accustomed to 
dance by moonlight, in their noctiu*nal scenes of revelry and 
merriment. In the dramas of Shakspeare, it was not to be 
expected that the luxuriant imagination of the immortal poet 
should overlook so characteristic a trait of the Furies. Ac- 
cordingly, we find Prospero, in the Tempest, thus invoking 
them :— 

You demy. puppets, that 
By moon-shine do the ^een-sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms. 

Dr. Withering, in hb Botanical Arrangement, Vol. IV. p. 
377> states, that these circles are caused by the growth of an 
agaric, which he fully describes. They have also, with less 
probability, been attributed to the circumgyratory burrowings 
of the mole. 

Falls, the divisions of a large arable field attached to a village — 
annually cultivated in a fixed rotation of crops. 

Familous, relating to a family. ^ 'Tis vifamilous complaint.*' 

Fand, for found. Retained in Scotland, Dr. Johnson says. It 
is proper to state, in the North of England also. 

Fantome-corn, lank, or light com. — FA^rTOME-HAY, light,, well 
gotten hay. V. Ray. 

Farand, s, state of preparation for a joumey^fashion, manner, 

custom.— Farand-man, a traveller or itinerant merchant.— 

Farant, a, equipped for a joumey^&shioned, shaped; as 

figfUing-faranty in the fighting way or fiishion; well or ttf- 

farantf well or ill looking. See Aud-farant. All these 
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expressions may be traced to the old yerb/aiv, to go, to travel. 
Sax, faran. Dan. fare. Swed. /am. We may» as remariied 
by I^. Willan, wonder at the ideas of foresight, preparation, 
and formal style, connected with a journey in our island ; but 
on reverting to the time of the Heptarchy, when no collateral 
facilities aided the traveller, we shall be convinced that a jour- 
ney of any considerable extent, must have been an undertaking 
that would require much previous calculation, and nice ar- 
rangement. Indeed, within the last century, a journey firom 
Newcastle to London, was conmdered so perilous an enter- 
prise, that the traveller, as a necessary precaution, regularly 
made his will, and arranged his most important affairs, before 
bis departure. Such, however, in the present days of scien- 
tific improvement, is the rapidity of vehicular conveyance, 
that, while I am writing this, the prescribed time for the direct 
mail from London to Edinburgh is 46 hours: — in ITIS* the 
journey was advertised to be performed in thirteen days, with- 
out stoppages, Deo volente. 
Farantly, adv. orderly, in regular or establii^ed modes. The 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, the learned historian of Hallamshire, 
who is peculiarly conversant with the dialectical varieties and ar- 
chaical words of that part of Yorkshire, and to whose friendly 
attention I am indebted for a valuaUe MS. communication, 
informs me, that the Hallamshire sense of farantly is not ex- 
actly that which I and others have given to it. It includes, 
says he, more of good humour — social qualities. His conjec- 
ture upon it is, that it is in {\ii\,farant-^nan4ikey and that it 
expresses those qualities by which the itinerant merchant was 
accustomed to recommend himself to the simple inhabitants of 
the wilder parts of the country, whose periodical arrival was 
probably considered (as indeed it is by some now) as an im- 
portant sera in an unvaried life. 
Farb, to near or approach. '' The CQwfarei a-calving." 
Farubs, or Ferubs, trifles, unusual or unexpected things. 
** Spying fJEurlies," making a wonder of every day, or trifling 
matters. Sax. ftrik, mMtaa. Sn^Got. farlig. IsL ferlig. 
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The word occnra in Pdrs Ploughman's Yifflon, and in Che 
writings of Chaucer, and other old English poets. 

Farn, or Faren-ticxlbd, freckled, sun burnt. — Farn-tickles, 
freckles on the skin, occasioned by the influence of the sun ; 
said to be so called from resembling the seeds of die fern — 
f redded with fern; but perhaps, fiar and tkkM^ fair and 
freckled. Bfajor Thain refers me to Swed.yr(bbuz, plur./r<U- 
nor, freckles. 

Fash, v. to trouble, to tease. ** I cannot be fatfCd,* Fr. 
f acker ^ to vex. — Fash, t, trouble, care, anxiety. Fr. facherie, 
^Fashous, o. troublesome. Fr.fackeuXffackeute. 

Fassens-eex, or Fasterm's-eyen, Shrove Tuesday evening. 
The eve of the great fiast as preceding Ash Wednesday, the 
first day of Lent* 

Fat-hen, goose foot, or muck weed — growing rank in manured 
land* Chenopodium attnrni, V. Moor. 

Fadd, Fad, a fold yard.— Pin-faud, a pinfold. Sm^faH sta- 
bulum. 

Fauoh, fiillow. My friend, Mr. Wilbraham, says, * an abbrevi- 
ation of the word;" but it seems allied, I think, to hl.faagay 
polire, or Su.-Got./<na vel/<na, purgare. 

Faur'd, favoured. — Ill-faur'd, ill &voured. See Fad, Fawd. 

Fause, cunning. This word is used as an adjective, but is evi- 
dently the Saxon /or; and it describes those qualities in man 
which are popularly attributed to that ammal. Sometimes it 
is used in a good sense*; as sharp, clever. 

Faut, or Faute, a fault. The old form of the word. 

Favour, to resemble, to have a similar countenance or appear- 
ance. ^ He favours his father." The use of this word is not 
confined to Cheshire, as Mr. Wilbraham' supposes. 

Faw, an intinerant tinker, tinner, or brazier — a travelling besom- 
maker, potter, dogger, &c. 

Faw-gang, a general name in Northumberland for all sorts of 
wandering people, who go about in companies, encamp by the 
highway sides in summer, and are employed in making and 
selling besoms, and vending crodLery Ware. Most of them. 
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as remarked by my friend, Mr. Hodgson, from whose recent 
History I have adopted the above description, are desperate 
poachers both in the field and fold yards. Like their ance^ 
tors, the gipsies, the female branches still practise palmistry 
and fortune telling, and deal in various departments of the 
black art. In Lodge's Illustrations of Brit. Hist. Vol. I. p. 
135, is a curious letter from the Justices of Durham to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord President of the Coimdl in the 
North, dated 19th Jan. 1549, concerning the gipsies and^iziiw. 
There was a Johnnie Faw^ who styled himself Lord and Earl of 
Little Egypt, with whom that gallant monarch, James IV. of 
Scotland, found it necessary, or thought it prudent, to ente 
into a treaty. Queen Mary, also, granted a writ in his &vour. 
From him and his tribe arose the appellation offaws^ andfauh- 
gang, as applied to this singular race of Border gipsies* In 
more recent times, old Will Faw was king or leader of one of 
these gangs. 

Feacigate, impudent, brazen-faced. *' AfeticigtUe jade." 

Fbal, to hide; especially any thing surreptitiously obtained. 
** He that feaU can find." Prov, Isl. fH^ occultare. The 
French have a term, filer sa corde^ to go the way to the gal- 
lows. 

Fbarful, very, exceeding. ** Fearful sorry" — very sorry. The 
word is common, also, in the sense of, awful, fiightful. A 
fearful sight ; a fearful man lue.a sight, or a man to cause fear 
in the beholders. 

Fbat, neat, dextrous. Su.-Got. fatty apt, ready. Swed./atf, 
disposed, inclined— /o/to, to comprehend. 

Featly, dextrously. " She dances featly:'^ Winter's Tale. 

Feck, might, activity, abundance. Perhaps, Sax. faeck, space. 
In Scotland,/4rc^ means the greater portion, either of time, or 
of number. Germ, fach, a portion or compartment ; einfach, 
single; /ti^/ocA, double; m^AryocA, many fold. 

Feckful, strong, powerfiil, active, zealous, brawny. 

Feckless, weak, feeble, helpless, inefi&dent, ineffectual. 

F£o, the name invariably given by the vulgar to fig. Germ. 
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ptge. The word is also used for» what is of no value. ^ A 
fig for you," 

Fell, «. a rocky hiU, a mountain or ooninwn scarcely admitting 
of cultiyation,^ — frequently used for any moor or open waste, 
though properly a high or dfiwe tract only. Isl. /<-//, one 
mountain resting on another. Su.-Got. fiaell^ a ridge of 
mountains. Germ.yS?^, a rock. 

Fell, a. sharp, keen. Hence yi?i/, savage, cruel, &c. 
ELLON, a disease in cows, occasioned by cold. Skinner derives 
it fix>m Sax. feUcy cruel, on account of the anguish the com- 
plaint occasions ; and the author of the Crav. Gloss, from Dut. 
felen oxfeyleny to frdl ; because milch cows, which are subject 
to it, iail of giving their milk ; oi; from hdieny to bow or hang 
down, as die udderS of cows are frequently enlarged in this 
disease, I may add Ital. feUoy whence the augmentative fcl- 
hne, the obvious primitive of /<?/o}i,—- about whose derivation 
much nonsense has been written. See Black. Comm. Vol. 
IV. p. 95. Spenser uses /don exactly as Ariosto or Tasso 
feUone. 

Fbllon, a name ^en to a cutaneous eruption in children. 

Fblter, or Fbltre, to entangle, to clot together. In Todd's 
John, it is derived from ltal,feltrare; to which may be added 
Germ.falieHf to plait, to fold. 

HisfiUrcd locks that on his bosom felL— Fair/fex. 

Feboter, Fremmer, weak, slender, feeble. Isl. /ramur, mollis. 

Fen, to appear to do any thing neatly or adroitly^not to be de- 
terred by shame. ** I cannot /<fn," signifies I am restrained by 
a sort of awe arising from the presence of some person for 
whom I have a respect or dread. — Fensome, neat, becoming, 
adroit. Swed. JSntUgy inventive, quick at contrivance, ready 
at expedients. 

Fend, to endeavour, to make shift, to be industrious, to struggle 
with difficulties, to ward off '* He fends hard for a living.*' 
It is also used in allusion to the state of a person's health ; as 
** ho^ fends itf* ue^ how are you in health.<-FBNDT^ good at 
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makiiig a shift, warding off want, careful, provident Fend is 
an old word for su[iport. 

Fbnd and pROYBy to 81^6 and defends— JViuf (defend) is here 
used in the French sense — ^to 'fend and prove, to cteny and 
prove. So still in pleading. 

Fere, Fierb, a brother, firiend, or companion. Sax. fera, sodus. 
" Play-fert^'^^ play-fellow. See Auld Lang Syne. The 
word is used for a husband, by Spenser, in the Faerie Queene, 
So for a wife, in the qiitaph quoted in The Spectator. 

Ferly, v. to wonder. — ^Ferly, «. a wonder. See Farlibs. 

Fe9t, v. to Innd or place out an apprentice under an indenture. 
SBX.fegtnian. Su.-Got.y2iejto, to festen or confirm. 

Fest, or The Fest, «. a place on the Quay, Newcastle, where 
keelmen receive their orders*— the &stening. Germ./ei^, the 
place for making fast. 

Festing-pennt, money given by way of earnest, to a servant, 
when hired or retained in service. Among the Saxons a/<?«- 
tinman signified a surety or pledge. 

Fettle, v. to put in order, to repair or mend any thing that is 
broken or defective. Dr. Johnson explains this word, ** to do 
trifling business, to ply the hands without labour," and calls it 
a cant word from feel. Mr. Todd corrects this mistake; and, 
quoting Grose's definition, which is different from that here 
assigned to it, thinks it probably comes from Su.-Got./y^f, 
studium. The word in Cheshire, has the same meaning as 
that which I have given, and Mr. Wilbraham says, it appears 
to him to be derived with some deflection of the word /aire, to 
do, which itself comes from the Latin facere. The nearest 
which occurs to him is the old French word /oi/tire, which has 
exactly the same meaning as our substantive /?f^/f, and is ex- 
plained by Roquefort, in his Glossaire de la Langue Romaine, 
by fofon, mode, forme, &c. I am, however, inclined to consi- 
der it as fit)m the same root as Feat ; which see. 

Fettle, t. order, good condition, proper repair. Used by Roger 
Ascham, in his Toxophilus. V. Crav. Gloss. 

Fbud, a fiunily war on the Borders in days past ; the^^ of the 
German cbivahry. See Deadly Fbud. 
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Feuth, FoutH) fill, indulgence, plenty. ^ Let them have their 

feuth'^-^^ve them enough to eat or drink. 
Few, number, a laige quantity. •* A good /rtcr"— " a gSLyfew 

— what our Southern neighbours call ** a good many." 
Few, is also used for a small quantity ; as a '^ little ySfip broth ; 

originally, perhaps, a few broes, the Scotch for broth, and taken 

in England for the plural. 
Fiddlesticks-end, an inteijectional expression of chsbelief or 

doubt, bestowed on any absurd, nonsenmcal conversation. 
FiDGiNG, uneasy, impatient, restless. ** JF^dging fain." 
Fig, to supply ginger to a horse, under pretence of wiping or 

cleaning him, but really to excite him to carry a fine tail. A 

common practice at fairs. A correspondent says, it is firom 

Germ, fegeuy to wipe. But see Craven Glossary, Sd. 

edit. 
FiKB, V. to fidget, to be restless, or busied about trifles. Su.* 

Got.^a, cursitare. Swed./X:6(, to be eagerly in search of. — 

FiKE, FiKBs, «. restlessness, trifling cares. *'To have the 

y£^tfi."— FiKY, a. fidgetty, itchy, minutely troublesome. 
File, to soil, to foul— to defile. Sax. afylan^ contaminare. 
FiNKLE, the plant fennel.— 2)i«r. Sax.Jynd. Genn./encheL 
FiNNiKY, trifling, scrupulously particular— ^mca/. 
Fipple, a name for the under lip. V. Jtan./aiple. 
FiRE-DABfp, the inflammable air, or carburetted hydrogen gas of 

coal mines. 

The accidents arising firom the explosion of thejire-damp or 
inflammable gas of coal mines, mixed with atmospherical air« 
are annually becoming more firequent and more destructive in 
the collieries in the North of England.— 5ir H. Davy. 

FiRE-FANGED, fire bittcu. V. Jam. ycfj^refangU. 

Fireflaught, lightning, a flash of fire. Sc. JSre/iaucht. 

First-foot, the name given to the person who Jirst enters a 
dwelling-house on New Year's Day — ^regarded by the super- 
stitious and the credulous as influencing the fate of the family, 
especially the fair part of it, for the remainder of the year. In 
order to exclude all suspected or unlucky personsy I find, it is 
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customary for one of the damsels to engage, before hand, some 
fayoured youth, who— elated with so signal a mark of female 
distinction — gladly comes early m the morning—and never 
empty handed — to offer the gratulations of the season. Should 
a woman enter firtt^ she is considered unpropidous, be she 
lovely as an angel. 

FissLB, or FisTLB, to make a rustling noise, to fidget. Teut. 
fuUelen^ agitare. 

FiTT, to vend and load coals. An application of the usual verb 
to^, to a particular purpose. V. Brand's Hist. Newc. Vol. 
II. p. £72* — ^Fitters, persons who vend and load coals— ;/?/- 
ting ships with cargoes. — Running-fitters, their deputies. 

Fix-fax, gristle, the tendon of the neck. Germ, Jiachse, 

Fiz, to scorch, to fly off, to make a hissing noise. IsL fysa. 

Fizzle, or Fisslb, a jocular name for a mistake of the most 
offensive kind. Teut. vijst, flatus ventris, sine strepitu aut 
sonitu. 

Flacker, Flecker, to flutter, to vibrate like the wings of a bird 
under alarm, to quiver. 8u,'Qot, Jleckra. Germ, Jlackem, — 
Flicker is used by Chaucer and Shakspeare. 

Flaffer, the same as Flacker, Flecker ; which see. 

Flah, Flaw, a square piece of turf, dried and used as fuel. Sax. 
Jieanj to flay off. 'Dan,Jlaae, to flay. 

Flaik, or Fleck, a portion or space of stall; so denominated to 
this day by the fish women in Newcastle. Germ.^cA:, a spot 
of ground, a place. ** AVve had a Jlaik in this market thur 
sixty year." Old Dolly Simpson. 

Flaik, Flake, a wooden firame at the top of a kitchen for keep- 
ing oat cakes upon* 

Flam, a violent M, a heavy stroke. Teat, flabbe, 

Flang, the old preterite rifling; still in common use. 

Flannen, the vulgar pronunciation of flannel. Welsh, gwlanen ; 
which Davies derives from gwlany wool. 

Flapper-ohasted, firightened, as if by a ghost. Major Moor 
hBBflabber^oitedy in the sense of astomshed, confused. 
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Flappy, wild, irr^lar, unsteady. ** An old Jiappy body.*' 

Flatuns, plainly, peremptory. I should have thought it an in- 
veterate vulgarism, had not Dr. Jamieson quoted./i^it(yi^ fix)m 
Barbour. 

Flaughter, the thin turf turned up when ground is pared. Isl. 
Jiag'torf, csspites gramind. 

Flaut, Flought, a roll of wool carded ready for spinning. Germ. 
Jiautchy a tuft of wool, a handful. 

Flay, to frighten. — Flay'd, affrighted, terrified, timorous. 
'* Ayi^sflayedy^ I'm afraid. — Flaying^ an apparition or hob- 
goblin.^— Flay-sohe, fiightfuL— Flay-craw, a scare crow. 
Probably connected « with Germ, fliehenf to fly away. 

Flea-bite, Flee-bite, a ludicrous designation for any trivial 
pain or danger, or for any slight injury or damage. 

Flecked, spotted, streaked. Isl. flecka, discolor. Dan, ftek, 
and Swed.7^it, a stain, spot, blot. 

Flee, v, to fly. Sax. j^ogan. — Flee, *. a fly. Sax, Jieoge. 

Flee-by-thg-sky, a silly, flirting, absurdly dressed, gigging ^1 — 
—a wanton hussy — any silly body. 

Fleech, to supplicate in a flattering manner, to wheedle. Teut. 
Jletten. — Fleeching, flattering, supplicating ; or, according to 
** The Bee** earnestly intreating, with a desire to gain any one 
over to the purpose wanted, by artfully drawing them to form 
a good opinion of the Jieecher, 

Fleelng^bather, tlie large dragon fly ; chiefly seen about ponds 
and marshes. CEshna grandis. The vulgar are afraid of being 
stung by it ; from which circumstance it is, in some places, 
called a tanging- eather, and, in others, a tanging nadder; both 
- meaning a slinging adder, I shall only add, that in Ael^c's 
Glossary we findjieande naeddre. 

Fleet, shallow ; as a Jteet pan or vessel ; Jieet water. Sax. 
Jkdingy fluxus, inundatio ; hence>2r^, a creek where the tide 
flows. 

Fleet-milk, milk without cream ; firom old verb^Z^/, to skim. 

Fleer, to mock at, to grin with scorn. See Furs; which 
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seems cognate. Stubbes, in his violent phil^pic, the Amito> 
mie of Abuses^ uses the word in descnbing the church-«le8 of 
his day. 

Then the foolish people they looke, they stare, they Itugfa, 
they JUere^ and mount upon forms and pewes, to see these 
goodly pageants solemnized in this sort. 

Flick, a side or flitch of bacon. Sax.^/Kccf, sucddia. 

Another broughte a qiycke 
Of bacon /Jdte.—.S%dSfoii. 

Fugged, fledged. " Flig^d ower the doup,** hLjIeygr, volu- 
oris. Hence ^^^«, young birds that can fly. 

FuNDERS, shreds, broken pieces, splinters. I formerly referred 
to DiiUjlenters ; but according to Hire, the true origin of the 
word is the Gothic Jlhiga, frustum, utpote quod percutiendo 
ruropitur. 

The bow Injiindcrt flew.— >C%rij<'f Kirk en the Green. 

Fling, to dance in a peculiar manner, as in the Highland fling. 
Perhaps from Swed. ^itga, to romp. 

Flire, to laugh, or rather to have a countenance expressive of 
laughter, without laughmg out. IfL fltfra^ subridere. There 
is a Scotch expression, to flifre the facty to be in a fierct 
passion, 

FuRTiGio, a wanton giggling lass— an unsteady giri. 

Flisk, to skip or bounce. Swed. fliua^ to laugh immoderately. 
<— Fliskt, fi*olick8ome. ^ She's a nreflisky jade." 

FLrr, to remove from one habitation to another. Su.-Got. 
flytta. Dan. flyite. Swed fli/tta, — Flitting, the act of re- 
moving the furniture. — Moonught-flitting, carrying away at 
night the household goods without paying the rent to the luid- 
lord — flying the country for debt. Flitwke is an old tem fi>r 
an amercement where a person, having been a fugitive, return- 
ed of his own accord*cor without a license. 

Futb, to scold, to aake a great noise. Sax. JUian^ to brawl. 
Sc.^y/c— Futing, the act of soolding, or brawling. 
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FuTY, giddy, lig^t headed, non compos. Sc. Jlyty, — Mr. Taylor 

suggests, that it should be written ^igA/y, ^fiy^away. 
Flough, Flow, cold, windy, boisterous, bleak. '' Its Jiough 

weather." '' Here's a flow day.*' The word seems allied to 

Syfed.fldtmngt violent respiration. 
Floughter, or Flowter, a fright. — Floughtered, affirighted. 
Fluck, Flucker, Jenny-flucker, a flounder. Sax.j^. 
Flum, Flummery, using an illusory pretext — misleading you to 

expect something — deceitfulness. 
Flung, deceived, beaten. " He was sadly flung, poor man." 

Probably a metaphor from being thrown off horseback ; as also 

he was thrown, he was cast — both which phrases are in use. 
Flusteration, hurry, confusion, sudden impulse. 
Fly-by-night, a term for a worthless person, who ^ts into debt, 

and runs ofl^ leaving the house empty. 
Fog, Fogg, the grass grown in autumn after the hay is mowjo — 

the second crop, or aftermath. Law Lat. /ogagittm. 

One with another they would lie and play. 

And in the deep^J)^ batten all the day.— i>ra^ton. 

Foo, a term in North, for moss ; of Danish origin^^ut/g. 

Foggy, o. fat, bloated. Sc/oggie, dull, lumpish. 

FoGiE, a person advanced in life, an infirm man. '' An old 
fogier 

Foist, to smell musty. Shakspeare, in Hamlet, uses to fust ; 
which is probably the same word. 

Folly, an appropriate designation given to a building, not meant 
for use, but for ornament ; or to one, which has not answered 
the purpose for which it was originally intended. 

Fool-plough, a Christmas Pageant ; consisting of a number of 
rustics, dressed in white, and bedizened vrith various coloured 
ribbons— who drag a plough in procession up and down the 
country villages, begging money to drink, in allusion to their 
labours having ceased in that severe season. In these peram- 
bulations, to say nothing of the music, diey are accompanied 
by a tawdry and grotesque figure in the habit cinnoid woman^ 
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denominated the Beuy, as well as by a humorous country* 
man, called the Fool^ distinguished by a still more antic dress; 
and whose office it is— in which he b very assiduous — t(/rat* 
tie a box amongst the spectators, and to receive their dona> 
tions. When any thing is given, the gratitude of the party is 
expressed by the exclamation, I^argest / but if not requited at 
any house, they draw the plough through the ground in front. 
The money thus collected, as such contributions usually are, 
is afterwards spent in feasting and conviviality. This custom 
is of very ancient origin, derived fh)m the Feast of Fools. In 
like manner, the keelmcn in Newcastle, when the navigation 
of the river Tyne is blocked up with ice, sometimes haul a 
boat about the streets, to show that they are deprived of thdr 
ordinary means of earning a livelihood. 

FooT-ALE, or Footing, an entertainment given on taking posses- 
sion of any new place or office — a fine imposed on a beginner. 

Fond, silly, foolish. An old Northern word. Su.-Got. fSnig, 
delirus, stultus. Swed. /3nig, foolish, silly. — Fond-as-a-buz- 
ZOM, remarkably silly, ridiculously good natured. — Fondy, or 
Fondling, a fool. Old Burton jxrgs fondling. 

Force, or Forse, a cascade or waterfall. Su.-Got./ori, a cata- 
ract. The High Force^ or great fall of the river Tees, is a 
scene of great sublimity, and perhaps the finest cataract in the 
island. 

FoRDER, to promote, to advance— to /ont«ir(/. V. Jam. Supp. 

FoREBV, besides, over and above. Dan./or6t, by, past, over. 

FoRE-ELDER, an ancestor. Ssx. foreaidian, senescere. Swed. 
fir&ldrary parents. Dan. fortsldre. Mr. Hunter informs me, 
that he never heard this word south of York ; and there only 
once. But ancestors, which has supplanted a word better 
than itself, is hardly quite naturalized, being sometimes pro- 
nounced auncetres, showing through what channel it has come 
to us. 

FoRE-END, the spring, or early part of the year. 

FoRE-HEET, forethought; from Fore-heed, to pre-consider.— 
Having-to-tue-fore, having any thing forthcoming. 
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FoBENENSTy Opposite to^ over against, towards— as in part pay- 
ment of a debt. Sc,/9reanefU, 

FoikiN-BOBBiN,an ear wig; so called from its forked tail. Ray. 

FoRTHBRLTy forward, early. * A foriherly harres^^^^'^fortherly 
potatoes." 

"BoHf tipsy, Bacdii plenus— ;ftJ/ of his orgies. The situation of 
the " wee bit wifokie," who, forgetting both the temperance 
«nd gentleness of her sex, hiq)pened to get **/ou^* is felici- 
tously ridiculed in a Scottbh song attributed to Greddes. 

Foumart, a polecat ; probably foulmari, from its intolerable 
scent. There i&fvlmart in Sherwood's dictionaiy, and some 
of our old writers use fulimart, Mr. Cotes derives the word 
from Fr. femUemor^ (dead leaf), a species of weazel, so called 
from its colour. 

Four-o'clock, refreshment in the harvest field at that hour. — 
Dur, Our ancestors in the 13th and 14th centuries (as may 
be collected from the Northumberland Household Book), 
appear to have breakfasted at T, dined at 10, and supped at 4; 
after which, they had livery at 8 or 9, and then retired to 
rest. 

Four, Fowt, an indulged or spoiled child ; any foolish person. 
A friend says, /o«'(/, stultified. Fr. /o/,/o«. Ital./o^. 

Pouter, a term of contempt. Vt^f outre, — Fouty, base, mean, 
despicable. In Scotland, it is sometimes used in the sense in 
which the low people in Spain and Italy apply the term or 
agn^o. 

FozY, FuzzT, light and spungy. Sax. wong, humidus. Teut. 
vootf spongiosus. 

Fra, fit)m. A pure Saxon word ; in constant use. 

Frame, to attempt. " He frames wdl" — he appears to do it well. 
^ How does he //tim«^'— how does he set about it. Sax. 
fremmany efficere et formare. See Judges xii. 6. 

Fratch, to scold, to quarrel. Geem, fratzeriy fooleries? 

Fratcher, a scold, or quarrelsome person. See Fratch. 

Fratished, or Frettished, perished, half frozen, benumbed 
with cold. We also hear of a/ro^sMmes^ ot freUuhment. 
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FRBELAGBy the freedom or privilege of a bui^gess, in a CkMpora- 
tioD. Genn.frilatz, free. 

Freet, to lament, to grieve. From Jret^ to vex. Swedfriia. 
** ShefreeU dreadaiUy after the bairns." 

Fbegt, or FREiTy a spectre or frightful object, a superstitious 
observance or charm. Isl./ref^, an orade. 

Frem, Frbm'd, strange, foreign, unknown. Sax. and Germ. 

frem*d, Dan. fremmet, FrenCd is also used to denote any 

thing uncommon. '' It's rather frenCd to be ploughing with 

snow on the ground." Likewise, in the sense of cold ; as a 

frenCd day. 

Frem'd-pbrson, a stranger. Dan./zvmm^/. Swed./r<lm9iuiiui^. 

Frbsh, the swelling or overflowing of a river, a flood, a thaw. 

Fretten, spotted, marked. Sax./roMtaji, fiicare. 

Friday. In the calendar of superstition, not only in the North 
of England but in Scotland, this day is viewed as one of ill 
omen, on which no new work or enterprise must be begun. 
Marriages, I bdievc, seldom happen on it, from this cause. 
Dr. Buchanan, in his interesting paper on the religion and 
literature of the Burmas (Asiatic Researches, Vol. VI. p. 172), 
informs us, that with them '' Friday is a most unlucky day ^n 
which no business must be commenced." 

Friday's noon. 
Come when it will, it comes too soon.— Prop. 

Hopton, in his Concordancie of Yeares, is profuse on the 

subject of unlucky days and hours. 
Frim, handsome, thriving, in good case. Sax. freom, fortis. 
Froating, anxious, unremitting industry* 
Frosk, a frog. — Dur, Sax./r(Mr, rana. Germ. /ro#cA. 
Frough, loose, spungy, easily broken ; often applied to wood, as 

brittle is to mineral substances. Vr, /route, bruised. 
Frow, Fro we, a slattern— also a lusty female. Dut. vrow. 

Germ, /rau, a woman. Beaumont and Fletcher, in Wit at 

several Weapons, use froe. 

Buxom as Bacchus' yWief, revelling; dancing, » 

Telling the musick*s numbers with their feet. 
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Frowset, a. slovenly, coar8e4ooking, bloated. Sc/ruesome. 

Fruggan, the pole with which the ashes in an oven are stirred. 
Vr.fourgofif an oven-fork. 

Frumpish, scornful, contemptuous. Bailey, has frump^ v, to 
flout, &c. derived firom Tent, frumpeleriy to frizzle up the nose, 
as in derision. 

FuDDBR, as much as a two-horse cart will contain. Sex.fother^ 
a wain-load. Germ. /ii^r, a cart load; from fuhreny to 
carry. 

Fuddle, food ale, drinking to excess, so as to make ale the chief 
food. This is the derivation (fanciful and unsatisfiictory, I 
confess) inserted in the first edition of this work, but which I 
omitted to state had been previously given in the Craven 
Glossary— a publication to which I have been indebted for 
many words, depending on oral usage alone, which are alike 
peculiar to the counties of Northumberland and Durham, and 
the Deanery of Craven* 

Fuddle, to intoxicate fish* A poaching mode of destroying 
them— unacknowledged by Waltonians. 

FuFF, to blow or puff. Germ, ffufen, — Fupfy, light and soft. 

Fun, Fund, (p. p. o£j!nd) found. Used by old people. 

Funk, to smoke, or rather to cause an offensive smell. Isl. 
funa, putrescere. — Funking the Cobbler, filling an old per- 
son's room with brimstone and assafoetida — a mischievous 
pastime among boys. 

Funny, comical. V. Todd's John. See also. Jam. Supp. 
funnie. 

Fur, a furrow. SsiX.fur,furh, sulcus. — Rig-and-fur, ridge and 
furrow. " Rig and furred stockings." 

Fvsba\ fuzzbali, a fungus found in fields, which, when pressed, 
emits quantities of dust — a puff-ball. Li/ooperdon proteui. 

FusiN, FuzzEN, nourishment, abundance. V, Todd's John. 
foitin, 

FusoME, handy, handsome, neat. Probably viewsome, as viewly, 
which is common in the sense o£ pleasant to look upon. In 
Scotland, Mr. Kinloch informs me, it is the reverse— ^it means 
disgusting. 
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Ftss, V. to attempt to do any thing in a hurried or confused 
manner. Sax, /ywii, to hasten. Su.-Got^ia. 
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Gab, v. to prate, to prattle. An old word. — Gab, *. idle talk, 
prating — the mouth. V. Tales of the Crusaders, Vol. III., 
p. 25. 

Gad, Gaed, a fishing rod — a wand. Sax. gad, stimulus. 

Gad, Gaed, or Ged, a long stick with a pike at the end, former- 
ly used to drive oxen when they were employed as beasts of 
drauglit. It is a term still used for a riding stick. The scrip- 
tural expression of kicking against the pricks is founded on 
the same custom. Sax. gad, a goad. 

Gadger, or Gauger, a name for that recording angel of the 
law, ycleped an exciseman — to gauge being a part of his em- 
ployment. Of the gauger of wines and his office, we have 
many ancient statutes. The true English gauge is mentioned 
in Rot. Pari. 32 Edw. I. 

Gae, Gie, or Gee, to go. V. Todd*s Johnson, gee. 

Gaed, for toent ; common in North, and Dur, The Scots and 
Danes, also, still use it. 

Gaily, tolerable, pretty well — in good health and spirits; a 
common answer to the salutation, ''How are you?" Dr. 
Jam. says, ''it has been supposed that there is some similarity 
in the use of gay in O. Fr. But I have met with no example 
of this kind." It is, however, in modem French. The Aca- 
demie say, " aller gaiement, pour dire aller bon train ;" t. e. 
just pretty well. 

Gain, a curious Northumbrian expression, of various significa- 
tion, generally attached to other words to express a degree of 
comparison ; as gain quiet — pretty quiet ; gain brave — toler- 
ably courageous; gain near — convenientiy near or at hand. 
The etymology is doubtful, though it is probably an abbcevia- 
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tion of ^oy ondL— Gain is also used simply for, near; with the 

superlative Gainest, the nearest ; as the *' gamut way"— the 

nearest road. V. Ihre, gagn. 
Gale, or Geal, to ache with cold ; as the fingers do when frost 

bitten ; or when very cold water b taken in the mouth. Per- 
haps from Lat. gelu, frost, cold ; or Germ. geUen, to tingle. 

But see Cotgrave, gSler, to congeal with cold. 
GALLEY-BAtK, a balk in a chimney, with a crook^ on which to 

hang pots. Gelte, in Germ, is a vessel with ears. 
Galloor, Galore, plenty, abundance. V. JauL gelore. 
Gallowses, braces for keeping up pantaloons and similar articles 

of dress. 
Gam, to mock. It is game^ shortening the vowel. The cant 

word to gammon, and the corresponding substantive gammon, 

derivatives. A gammon of bacon, however, is a gambone, 

jambon, 
Gamashess, Gammashes, gaiters. Sc gramoiheu V. Jam. 
Gasom^bo, a lame leg. Malone says, a corruption of the British 

gam, or cam, crooked, and leg, 
Gan, Gang, to go. Sax. gan, gangan. Several other languages 

agree with this; as the Islandic ganga, Alemannic gangan, 

Dutch ganghen. Sec, 
Ganger, having a good action— a good goer. Dan. ganger, 

** He's a ganger, like Willy Pigg's didc-ass.** 
Gangbral, a vagrant, or froiiipei^-one who gangi about the 

country. 
Gang-way, a thoroughfare, entry, or passage. Sax. gangweg, 

Swed. gdngv&gy a pathway. 
Gangweek, Rogation week— time of perambulating a boundar}\ 

An old word, still in use, from Sax. gang-wuca, Swed. 

gSnge-vecka is cognate. 
Gant, or Gaunt, to yawn. Sax. ganian, to gape, to gasp. 
Gantreb, Gantry, a stand for ale or beer barrels. V. Jam. 
Gar, to make, to force, to compel. Dan. giore, Swed. g6ra. 

Not obsolete, as Dr. Johnson states ; but in common use in 
.all the Northern counties. 
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Garcsi^ small branches cut for the purpose of mending hedges 
— >underwood. Lat, gracUUf 8lender.<— Oarcil-hsuci; a lull- 
knife for cutting the garciL 

Garland, a wreath or crown of glory— formerly carried before 
the corpse of a young unmarried female^ and afterwards sua- 
pended in the church. "When I was a boy, there were sev»> 
ral of these funeral garlands in Witton Gilbert Church. No 
white-washing, or beautifying, I hope, has since disturbed 
them. See Viboin's Gablanp. 

Gabn, the ancient pronunciation of yam ; still retained by old 
people. Sax. geam. Dan. and Germ, gam. 

Gabs, Gubsb, grass. Sax. gan, Sc. gerM.— Gabsino, Gua- 
siNG, a grazing, a pasture— an tug, or indosure in gnus. 

Gabten, a garter. GaeL gairtem. Sc gartane. Wdsh, gardyt. 
In Durham the word is used for com in the shea£ 

Gabth, a small indosure adjoining to a house. Br. giardd^ a 
garden. Sax. geard, a yard. Swed. gdrtL A country 
church-yard is called the garth, or kirk-gaiiA. The north 
^de is supposed to be not quite so holy as the more sunny 
mdes, and for that reason is usually resenred for the place of 
interment of such as come to some untimely end* 

Gate, or Gait, a right of pasturage for cattle throu^ the sum* 
iner-— their stray or grazing for any specified time. It is derhr* 
ed from go, and means generaUy agoing, and in this instance a 
y*^^ of going, y. Tooke. 

Gate, a way, path, or street — a road. An andent Saxon ex- 
pression which has been peculiarly preserved in the names 
of streets or lanes in almost erery considerable Northern 
town : — those ending in gate, as Baili%ite, Gilligate, Narrow- 
gate, Newgate, &c. having no allusion to gates having ever 
been there ; nor does the frequent use of the word afford any 
proof of a walled town, although such a conclusion has been 
erroneously drawn. Vide Gate, or Gait, supra. Suw-GoC 
lal. and Swed. gala, semita, via. In many villages^ the public 
road passing through is still called the toumgaic^ Gate is, 
also, well understood in the North in a more ^eral way; as, 

8 
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^ What gate are ye gangingV* ** How many gate$ bae ye 
been?" 

Gate, or GAir^ to set up sheaves of com singly to dry^— Ga- 
ting, or Gaiting, a single sheaf of com, especially of oats and 
barley, set up on end to dry. 

Gaucy, fat and comely. — Nprih. V. Jamieson. 

'Gaum, to comprehend, to understand, to disdngmah, to consi- 
der. Moe.*Got. gaumgany percipere; or Teut. gauwy acutus. 
— Gaumuss, silly, ignorant, vacant, stupid. 

Gaup, to stare vacantly. ^ What are ye gaupmg at, ye gowk ?** 
Dut. gaaperiy to gape. 

Gauve, to stare about in a clownish manner, to lode round with a 
strange, inquiring gaze. Germ, gqffm^ adspectare. V . Wach- 
ter; and seeGAWsoN, or.GAWvisoN. 

Gavelock (often pronounced Geavuck), a stroi^ iron bar, used 
as a lever. Sax. gaveloc, catapulta. Su^Got. gafflak^ jacuM 
genus apud veteres Suiogothos.— Ihre» 

Gayy, an ungainly female, ** of a strange gnt^ and of imco* man- 
ners.'- Germ, gaffen^ to gape and stare. 

Gayyson, or Gawvison, a simpleton, a ga{nng silly fellow— the 
ion of a gavy. 

Gawkv, a. awkward, stupid, foolish. See the substantive. 

Gawky, «. a vacant, staring, idiotical person. Swed. gick^ a 
fool, bu£Rx>n. Dan.'^Ar. Germ, gedc. 

Gay, tolerable. ^ He's a gay decent man." ^ Gay luck." 
Also considerable. ''A gay while"-^a considerable timok 
*^ A gay bit off"— a good distance.— Gay, preceding some 
other word, b very common in Korthumberland; as gay and 
fiit, gay and strong, gay and late. See Gain. 

Last morning I was gay and early out. 

Bammy^ Gentle Shepherd, 

Gean, Gben, the wild cherry. Prunut amum, Tr. guigne. 
Gear, stock, property, or wealth of any kind. " A vast o* 

gear** Sax. geara^ provision, furniture.— Gbabs, or Gebrs, 

drau^t or cart horse trappings. 
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GtecK, V. to toss the hesd scornfully. Teut. gkecken,' deridere. 

GfiCK, 1. scorn, derision^ contempt. ** Dinna ye mak yor geek 
o* me." — Dur, 

Gbd, a name for the pike in the Northern parts of Northumber- 
land. W, gaedda, Daxugedde, SwedgJcUn. 

Gee, an affix>nt, stubbornness. ** She took the g«r,"-— she be- 
came pettish and unmanageable. A friend, conversant with, 
the language, thinks it probable that this word is the prefix ge, 
of some Saxon descendant of opiniatret^, thus used in abbre-k 
viation. Dr. Jamieson, however, refers to Isl. geigr, geig^ 
odfensa, pemides. 

Gebavle, or Gavel, the gable end of a house or building. Su.- 
Got. gafweL Isl. gq/L 

Geld, to deprive any thing female of the power of generation. 
Thb is its old meaning, and is so used by Shakspeare in the» 
Winter's Tale, when Antigonus threatens his three daughters. 
But there is another sense of the word ; as a geld ccw, a geid 
ewe ; by no means implying that the animals have been spayed, 
but simply that they are not with young. Germ, gelte, barren 
— gelte kuh, a cow not with calfl 

Geld, to crack ; as green wood is apt to do* See Gell. 

Geld, a tax or imposition ; a pure Saxon word, still retained in 
nout^eH or neaUgeld, the rate paid for the agistment of cattle. 

Gell, to crack or split; to fly open with heat or dryness, as is 
often the case with particular kinds of wood, such as holly, 
box, &c. So the earth, in very dry weather, is said to geil, 
Isl. geilf fissura, ruptura. 

Gentles, maggots or grubs, used by anglers as bait for fishing. 

Gbordie, George — a very common name among the pitmen. 
'fHow! Geordie voBul how is't?" 

Gesun, or Gesuno, a gosling. Su.-Got. goatling, Sc. gaUUn, 
To make the gosling leave the shell, at hatching dme, the far-, 
mer's wife bums an old shoe, by way of a charm. 

Gesun, the beautiful early blossom of the willow — appearing 

about the same time as the gesUny or yoimg goose. It is 

. fiibled that these bbssoms, fidling into a river, become g;08liDgs^ 



GBW-«AWy a Jew's harp, the Scotch trump. Swed. giga. Tty^ 
lor» the Water Poet, says, that he knew a great man expert 
upon this instrument. 

Gum, a hook. — Gibbon, Gibbt, Gdbt-stick, a walking vdck 
with a hook, or the top bent down for a handle; a nut hook. 
Lat. gibbuSf convezly crooked. 

Gm-FisH, the milter of the salmon. See some curious informa- 
tion concerning it, in the North Country Angler, p. 38 & seq. 

Giblets, *^ the parts of a goose which are cut off before it is 
roasted," Todd's John. Experienced restaurateurs, however, 
inform me that it is the inside as well. Old Er. gjbelez. But 
see Thomson. In Newcastle they call what is taken from one 
goose, a pmr of giblets. At Christmas, hardly any person, 
however poor, is without a giblet pie, 

QibraltaB'4u>ck, veined sweetmeat— eold in lumps resembling 
a rock. It is also known in Scotland; and had its origin 
from the Roek of Gibraltar^ immediatdy after that place was 
80 successfully defended by General Eliot, against the com- 
bined forces of France and Spain. Both EngHsh and Soots 
have a singular predilection for naming things after great 
events or great men. 

GiE, the Northern form of give. V. Jamieson, vo. gif. 

GiP, if. A pure Saxon word; stUl retained in our Northern 
language. H. Tooke says, it is the imperative of the Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon verb gifan, 

GiFF-GAFP, interchange of discourse— mutual donation and re- 
ception. Hence, the proverb, ^ G^-gaff makes good fellow- 
ship." 

Gifts, white specks on the finger nails— presages of felicity, not 
always realized, V. Brand's Pop, Antiq. Vol. IL p. 639. 

.Gig, a long, slender, light pleasure boat on the Tyne. 

GiGLOT, a giddy, laughing girl. Shakspeare, after Chaucer, has 
it in a worse sense— a wanton w^ch. This latter meaning is 
supported by Sax. geagle, lasdvus. 

GiGOT, or JiGOT, a joint of mutton— part of the leg. Ft, gigoi. 

Qildbb, GiiDERT,a snareyinadeofhorsehair oramall wire,fer 




estcliiiig birds. Swed. giSert gin, mare. See Bewick's cut 
of the Tawny Bunting. Gtffr, for decehrer, occurs in 
CSiaucer. 

Gill, a small valley or dell ; properly a narrow glen with steep 
and rocky banks on each dde, and with a runner of water at 
the bottom. Isl. gt/» fissura montium. The term is often 
found as a local designation in the North of England, wher^ 
as Dr. Jamieson conjectures, it may have been left by the 
Danes, who occupied Northumberland. 

GniiABBR, to chatter nonsense. ^What are you giUabeHng 
about ?" a true old Northumbrian expression. Germ, geldchter, 
laughter, has been given to me as a probable etymon. 

OiLSB, a species of salmon. Said to be one not fully grown. 

Gilt, a spayed pig. See Geld : also, Jam. Supp. galL 

GiMBLL, or GnofAL, a doubietreei so called by woodmen. The 
gtiftmaAring will occur to most readers. 

GiMLicx, a gimlet— said to be the invention of Daedalus.— Gm- 
UCK-ETB, a squint, vulgo, cock-eye— proheiAy from being «- 

GnafER, a female sheq> from the first to the second shearing. 

SUipGot. gimmer, ovicula, quae primum enititur. Ihre.— 

GELT-GnmER, a barren ewe. — Gimmeb-lamb, a ewe lamb. 
diMMER, a contemptuous term for a woman among the lower 

orders in Newcastle. Q.Dutg«ma/^,a wife? 
Gimp, or Jimp, neat, handsome, slim in person, elegant of shape. 

Wtlctiygwymp^ pretty. 
Gnr, if. V. Ray, and Tooke. Ogin, is an ezpresdon of great 

admiration in ScotUmd. 

Gin a body meet a body. 
Ganging to the well ; 
Gin a body kiss a body. 
Should a body tell? 

Nor^ vertkm of, ConOng through the Bye. 
Oginmj love were yon red rose. 
That grows upon the castle wa*. 
And I mysel' a drap o' dew» 
Into h« bonnie breast to &' U-iSMM ArfW. 
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GiNNBT-Tnr-A-8HnxiN6,giiiftM to a ihitting'^^e confident w^ger 
of the Northern JTiujgAfi of the Cleaver — 

That noble trade 
That demi-goda and heroes made. 

Gird, Gurd, a hoop. Sax. gyrdel, cingulum. 

Girdle, a drcular iron plate, with a bow handle, on which thin 
and broad cakes of bread are baked. Sax. gyrdel. Su^-Got. 
gritseL V. Ihre. In more simple times a slate, called a back- 
stone, vras used for the purpose ; and in Yorkshire they still, 
have a girdle stone for baking their oat cakes upon. 

Girdle- CAKE, thin household bread baked on a girdle. The 
lagana of the ancient Webh. V. Itinerary of Archbishop 
Baldwm, by Sir R. C. Hoare, VoL II. p. 293, and note. 

GiRN, the Northern word for grin ; and so givra in our old dic- 
tionaries. 

The deil sat gindng V the neuk.— itaOid tf Crookie Dem. 

GiRNiGAW, the cavity of the mouth. Gaumen ia German for the 
palate or roof of the mouth — probably, therefore, gim and 
gaum — giming so as to show it. A lady has favoured me 
with the following Northumbrian riddle— solution, eating a 
the, 

Black*m, saut'm, rough'm, glower*m, saw, 
Click*m, gatt*m, flang*m into gindgaw. 

Girt, the vulgar orthography of great. " Girt and small." 

GisTiNG, the feeding of cattle, which, in some places, are called 
giiementi ; the tythe due for the profit made by such gisdng, 
where neither the land nor the cattle otherwise pay any thing. 
— agistment. The word may be referred to old Fr. giste, 
demeure, habitation, endroit ou Ton couche. V. Roquefort. 

Give, to beat, to punish. " My sangs, TU give it you." 

GiVB, to yield; as the fi-ost does when it thaws. 

Give ower, Give ower now, the Aa' done of the North. 

GizEN, to open, to crack, to pine. An empty cask exposed to 
the sun is liable to g^en. Isl. gisinn, hiulcus. . 

Gusbrn, the gizzard* The old mode of spdling. Fr.getier. 
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•CiLAiD, or Gled, smooth, easy in motion. V. Jamieson, glad, 

Glakt, giddy, unsteady, frolicsome. Sc gUnkU. 

Glare, Glair, Glauii, Glore, dirt, filth, puddle. 

Glayb, smooth. Lat. giaber. Hence, glaveringy an old word 
for flattering. 

Glaver, or Glaiter, to talk foolishly or heedlessly. Germ. 
fdaffcn^ to chatter, to prate, to babble. 

Glazener, a glazier. Very common among the mlgar. The 
Dutch say giaazemaker, 

Glead, a kite — the fork-tailed felcon. Falco rmhus. Unn. 
Sax. gUdtu Su.-Gk>t. glada, milTus. Sc gled. 

Glee, Glet, Glbad, to squint. V. Ray. The soubriquet of 
^ Glei^d Argyll" was given to a celebrated Scottish Marquess 
•*^m his having a squint or cast in his eyes. 

Gleek, to deceive or beguile. In this sense is to be read the 
expression ftom Shakspeare, ** I can gleek upon occasion," 
misinterpreted by Hanmer and Pope, to joke, or scoff; and 
given as an example, in Todd's Johnson, under ^ to sneer," 
to gibe, to droll upon. Mr. Lambe, on this passage, sensibly 
remaiks, that, *^ a fool may utter rustic jokes or scofls ; but it 
requires 8<Hne small share of art or wisdom, to beguile or de- 
ceive." The word seems analogous to Germ, gleichen^ to 

'counterfeit. 
Gleg, v, to glance, or rather to look sharp.— > Gleg, a. quick, 
dever, adroit. IsL gfoggr, acutus, perspectus. 

For gkg's the glance which lovers steaL— OU Song, 

Glbo, slippery; smooth, so as to be easly moved. It is also 

used in the sense of voluble— ^ib. 
Glen, a narrow valley, a depression between hills. Sax. glen, 

glene. Welsh, gltfn; and so written in Domesday. GaeL 

gfeann, 
Glent, v. to look ande, to glance, to peep. W. glenna, pan- 

dere, 
ChJSNT, *. an indistinct or oblique view, a glance. ^ 
Guff, a slight or transient view, a glimpse, a fiigiht. IsL gUa^, 
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G0LD8PINK9 the goldfindu Frm^Ua cardueUi. Teut. goud* 
vincke, 

GoLL, to strike, to blow with violence. ^ How the wind goils 
against the windows." V. Jam. gowl. 

GoLLAN, GowLAN, GowBN^ a yellow flower, common in moist 
meadows— a golden one* 

GoLLAR, GoLLER, V. to shout, to spcak in a bobterous or mena* 
dng manner, to storm. Germ, groilen^ to murmur. Ital. gola 
— ^in the phrase, gridare quanto se n*ha nella gola, to cry out 
rery loud. 

QoLULBj GoLLBR, «. the bluster of an enraged or dissatisfied per- 
son — the snarl or growl of a dog. 

GoNBiLL, or GoNNERiL, a luJf-wit, a dunce. V. Jam. gomreU. 

GoNNERHKAD, a stupid p^Tson, a dunce. See Goneill. 

GooDUKE, well favoured. My friend, Mr. Taylor, suspects it is 
classical, though not in Todd's Johnson. It is common in the 
North, and is certainly a good word. 

GooDUKE-NOUGHT, good in appearance only. ^' There's many 
a goodHke nought in the world." 

Goodman, the husband or master of the house. 6c. gudeman.^^ 
GooDwoMAN, the wife or mistress. 

GoR, Gore, dirt— any thing rotten or decayed. Pure Saxon. 

GrORBiT, GoRBiN, an unfledged bird. — Raw Gorbit, or Gorbin, 
applied, as a term of contempt, to a forward pert young lad. 

GoRCOCK, the red grouse, or moor cock. Tetrao ScoHcut. La- 
tham. This kind of game is plentiful in tiie elevated heathy 
parts of the northern counties of EngUmd, as well as in the 
Kghlands of Scotland. 

Gossamer, ^ down of plants, cobwdw, or rather vapour arising 
from boggy or marshy ground, in warm weather."— Craven 
Glossaiy ; where there is an excellent article on the etymon of 
this word. * 

Gotham, a cant name for the ^ fiunous old town** of NewcosUe. 
Barb. Lat. gotticus, with the Romans, was a C^th and a shn- 
pleton. V. Thomson. 

GoTHERLT, kind, sociable. ^ The ewe is go^erfy witii its lamb." 

T 
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-Go-TO-BBD-ATVtMOON, goat's beard. TVtigcpogon prateme, Thii 
is one of those plants which, by an invariable law of nature, 
performs its constant vigitice, by closing its leaves about noon. 
Hence its popular name. 

.GbWD, GowDT, a toy or play-thing. V. Todd's John. gaud. 

GowDEB, an obscene term ; borrowed, I imagine, from the inter- 
eourse of foxes. Hence the name of Growdy-chare, in Neww 
castle ; once the receptacle of a class of *^ very dangerous, 
though not very tempting, females.** 

GowK, the cuckoo. Sax. gcec, cuculus. Su.-Got goek, Me^ 
taphoricalfyy a fool or simpleton. Swed. gi^, Teut. gheck^ 
stultus. Goky, in both senses, occurs in Peirs Ploughmad. 
In some parts of Yorkshire, it is cmuk, in the same accepta- 
tion. A grindle cowk, is a worn down grindstone, sometimes 

' used as a stool in the cottages of the. poor. 

Gowk's-errand, a fool's errand. Y. Brand's Pop. Antiq. YoL 
L p. 123. 

Gowk-spit, or Cuckoo-sptt, white frothy matter, seen on certain 
plants in the spring— coincident with the iqppearance of the 
cuckoo— contuning the froth worm. TeHigoma apumaritL 
So called from an ancient belief that it is the spUtle of the 
gowk, or cuckoo, 

GowL, to threaten in a kind of howL IsL gola, ululare. 

GowpEN, the hollow of the hand, contracted ia a senudrcular 
form to receive any thbg— a handfuL— Gowten-full, is also 
used in the latter sense. Isl. gaupn» SiyGot. goepn, manus 
concava. 

GowpENs, both hands held together in form of a round vessel. 
** Gold in gou^peiw"— aa much gold as both hands united can 
hold. 

GowsTT, dreary, frightful, ghastly, ghoitfy. It is frequently used 
as signifying, dismal or uncomfortable, and so applied to a 
dwelling-house without ceiliDg, &c« ^ What a gouftty hole he 
lives in." Sc. gousty, 

GowsTT, windy, stormy. In this sense we may refer to IsL 
ghttr^ ventus frigidus. 
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Grab, to seke. "* I grabbed him;' I got hold of hun. *" I 

made a grab at him/' 1 attempted to seize him. Swed. grabba, 

to grasp. 
Gracswifb, an old provindal name for a midwife ; stUI retained 

hy the vulgar. Allied to French^ gratsefemme, 
Gradely, decently, orderly. Sax. grady grade, ordo. Rather, 

ny friend, BIr. Turner, says, from Sax. geradlic, upright. 

Gradely, in Lane, he observes, is an adjective signifying every 

thing respectable. The Lancashire people say, our canny is 

nothing to it. 
QtLAXUNQy a slight fisdl of hail just to cover the ground. 
Grain, a branch ; properly that which is grown. Hence, com 

(generally )-^hence, also, a branch (locally)— whence, by asso- 
ciation, the grains or branches of a fork. The grain of the 

wood, the growing— the direction in which it grows. Su.- 

Grot. gren, ramus. 
Grain, Grans, to groan. Sax. graman, gemere, lamentari. 
Graith, V, to clothe, or furnish with any thing suitable. Sax. 

g^rcpcitaii.— Graith, «• the trapping of a horse. 
Graithing, clothing — any furnishing or equipment. Sax. 

genffde, 
Grandv, Granny, grandmother. Old Eng. grannanu Sc. 

grannie. 
Grange, a bam, or granary. Originally the store-house for com 

belonging to the lord of a manor, or to a monastery. Fr. 

grange. Law Lat. grangia, from granum, 
Granky, complakung — neither well nor ill. See Cranky. 
Grape, v, to feel. Sax. grc^nan. See an amusing ardcle in 

Moor, vo. grope,^'York, gripe. Sc gra^. 
Grape, Gripe, «. a fork with three prongs for filling rough dung. 

Su.-Got. grepe, tridens. Sc. graip. It is the Saxon mtyx- 
ybrc, and classical trident 
Grave, to dig, to break up ground with a spade. V. Watson. 
Grawsomb, Growsome, ugly, fri^tfid. Derived by Dr. Willan 
from growie, to be chill ; to shiver, or to tremble with horror. 

But Swed. grt^iig, dreadful, dismal, would have been a 
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preferaUe etymon. The cofrespondent term in Danish b gm* 

som, cruel, inhuman. 
Great, (often pronounced Greet), intimiate, fiuniliar. So. grit. 

This word, which now appears very vulgar, was usedi)y the 

most polite in the time of Elizabeth. See Fuller's Worthies, 

Derbyshire, Edit. Nichols, p. 259. 
Grbb, t'. to agree, to live in amity. Old Fr. greerm ** LaVs 

costly ; tak a pint and gree** 
Grsb, «. pre-eminence, superiority. ^ To bear the grecy** to be 

victorious, to gain the prize. 
Greedy-out, a voracious eater. Dan. graatRg, greedy, glutton- 
ous, voracious. The double aa, in Danish, sounds like o. 
Grebdt-hounds, hungry persons— having, as it were, the canine 

appetite. 
Green-bone, the gar-fidi, or needle-fish ; taken on the coast of 

^Northumberland. The bones are green ; hence the name. 
Green-table, the large table in the Guildhall, of Newcastle; so 

called from its bong covered with green dodi. 
Greeney, the green grosbeak. Le Verdier. Bufibn. 
Grees, stairs or steps. V. Ray; and Todd's John, gr^r, dd 

sense. 
Greet, to cry, to weep aloud.— Grat, wept. Sax. gradan^ 

damare, flere. Dan. grade, to weep, to cry. Swed. grdta^ to 

weep : gret, wept. 
GhiEY-BEARD, a stouc jar, or earthen jug. The same as Grbt- 

HSN. v. Thomson, gray-beard. 
Grey-hen, a large stone bottle. Often used on the borders for 

holding such ** flattering unction" as is never meant to see the 

hce of the exciseman. Fr. bovteiUe de gr^, a stone bottle. 

In Scotland it is tappit hen. 
Grey-hen, the female of the black-cock. Also the name of a 

certain description of pear. 
Greyhlinnet, the common linnet FringUla canaihuL 
Grey-stones, coarse mill stones, for conunon meal-^tmi the 

colour of the firee stone ; in opposition to the Blue-stones, for 

finer meal, made of the whinstone. The one kind bruises the 
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grain more into flakes; the other grinds it more into small 
powder. 

GfUMBy to mark or daub with soot. TUs is the only proper 
meaning of this Shakspearian word^ — GniMiicGy is, however, 
sometimes used, per wntiffaesiSj lor a sliglit oorcr of snow.^— > 
Gbdi Y, sooty. 

Grip, to gra^ &st by the hand. Sai. gnpn, to gripe. Swed. 
gripa, to catdi, to seize, to lay hold oL 

Grip, or Gboop, the spnoe whcve the dung lies in a oaw-boose^ 
hanring double rows of stalls; that is, the opening or hollow 
between them. Also a small Ach, or open drain in a field. 
Saicgytfji^atzenchorsink. TtoL grippe^ groepe, wakus. 

GuppT, mean, avaridooi^hanfly honest. Sax. gT^prad^ npicas^ 
catdoDg, gripimg, 

GaoAiiiKo, a mother's pai^ in the ** tijing hoar^--die rryn^ oal. 

QwoAKUto^iME, the oke proTided in expectation of an increase 
in a fiunily. It senns firom time inanensonal to have been 
vKwed as an object of superstition, and ^ifrsons have bees 
known to keep a piece lor many years. 

GaoAinifG-CHAia, the chair in whkh the matron rits to reocsva 
visits of congratulation. TUs is, as a writer in the Gent. 
Mi^ observes, " a kind di female imaium due to every food 
woman who goes through such eminent pcrik in the serriee of 
her country.** Formerly the lad|y was placed ta^gnmamg 
cftoir to asBst psrtnrition. It is still, I am told, so osed on 
the continent; and is called in Danirii fuH&mmg Jte^ ddi- 



GaoAiasw-cBiBi; or the Sick Wipifs CoiBC, a krys Cheshire 
dieeae provided on the same Ofrmion as the cake I MMlcr' 
stand a doe of the fine cut hid oadcr the pillow, tnaUes 
young damseb to dream of thdr lovers, particidariy If fsa* 
viously tossed in a certain namdcas part of the aiada^s sf^a* 
reL In all cases it naist be picreed with thrae pias^ takaa 
from the child's pinnidiioB. Tkuxt was a tiaw, my M wtfm 
infivmed me, when childm were dnwn throogb a hole ttit hi 
the yoamnf ribcar ^ o« the dsjy thsy wtia christsaed. 
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Groats, oaU with the hulls taken off, but uugroundL Saic. 
gruty grout. Groats were formerly much used in the North of 
England; eq)ec]ally in the composition of black puddings. 
Hence the proverb, ** blood without groaU is nothing;** mean- 
ing that fiunily without fortune is of no consequence, A 
street in Newcastle— the ancient and accustomed place fcnr the 
sale of meal and groats-*is still called the Groo^market. 

Grobblb, to make holes. Germ. griiUein, a little hole. 

Groin, Gruin, the snout of a pig. Grome, used by Chaucer in 
The Personet Tale, has the same signification. FV. groM. 
Among the vulgar the word is applied to the nose. 

Groser, Grozer, a gooseberry. Fr. groioUe. Lat. gromda. 

Groves, the refuse of tallow, made into thick cakes and used as 
food for dogs. It is graves in the South. 

Grow, to be troubled. — Growze, to be chill before an ague fit, 
to shudder. Su.-Got. gn^wa, hotrere. Dan. grue, finjght, 
trembling. 

Gruuphet, Grumpy, sour, ill-natured, out of humour.— Grum- 
PHET, is also a name for a pig— adopted from grtmUng. 

Grumphet, a spedes of jostling among school-boys, in endea- 
vouring to hide any thing which one takes from another. 

Grund, the Northern form of ground. It is the same in the 
ancient Gothic, Danbh^ and Swedish languages. The word 
is often applied to a place of retirement Countrymen have a 
sad custom of ganging to the grund, instead of a calnnet d* 
msance. Church-yards, even, are not free firom this pollution. 

Guest, a ghost, or spectre. Sax. gasi, gaasL Sc. gmst. The 
streets of Newcastle, according to an old tradition, were 
haunted by a nightly guest, assuming the shape of a dog, calf, 
or pig, to the no small terror of those who were afrud of such 
apparitions. . The most laudable and mischievous gambols 
are represented to have been performed in the neighbourhood 
of the old " Dog-loup-stairs;" but probably only, at times. 

When chuxch-yards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world.— 5'AaAk Jfarnkt. 
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GuESTKDco, an hospitable welcome— a warm recepdoiu Isl. 
gisihig, hospitum. Sc. gestdng, gestning, 

.G01L-FAT, or GuiLB-YATy a wort-tub. Dut. gtfUnap, 

GoiSBRs, persons who dance in masks, or with their faces black- 
^ed, or discoloured, and in rustic disguises; a custom of 
great antiquity. Teut. guyse^etter, sannio. Sc. gytards. 
These guisert are still to be seen, especially at the melUsup' 
pert^ given at harvest home, though their numbers have con- 
siderably diminished of late years. 

Gullet, Gullt, a large luiife used in fiirm-houses, principally to 
cut bread, cheese. Sec, for the fiunily. Perhaps, originally a 
butdier's, for the gullet. Another meaidng of oully— a 
ditch, or hollow — has been pointed out to me by several lit^ 
rary friends ; but in this sense the word is not imknown in our 
lexicography, and is well authorized. 

GuLUON, a mean wretch. V. Jam. Supp. It is also a term for 
a drunkard. The fid>le of the thirsty ghost of Gullion drink- 
ing the river Acheron dry, is told with considerable humour in 
one of Kshop Hall's Satires. 

GimsHON, Gumption, common sense, combined with energy; 
shrewd intelligence; a superior understanding. A writer in 
the Grent. Mag. in reviewing Mr. Wflbraham's Cheshire Glos- 
sary, calls this a slang word. On the contrary, it is an excel- 
lent word, of high antiquity — ^referred by Dr. Jamieson to 
BI(B.-Got. gaum-jan, perdpere. 

G'tet, a common pronunciation of Gate; which see. 
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Back, a strong pick-axe, or hoe used in agriculture. Dan. 
hakke, a mattock. HacMa occurs in old Latin instruments, in 
the sense of an axe. The ancient Saxon weapon— with 
which the British chiefs were murdered by the conuAand of 
Hengist— was called handeax. 
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receive in a morning to render it propitious and lucky — ^that it 
may draw more money to it, Su.-Got. handtoet, merdmonii 
divenditi primitiae. V. Ihre. The Germans employ their 
twin-expression handkaufy in identically a correspondent mean- 
ing. Hansel is also t\ie first use of any thing. *' HansePd the 
new font.'* Forcett Register, 1646. 

HanseI/-Monday, the first Monday in the New Year ; when it is 
customary to make children and servants a present. Huloet 
defines handsell, ♦* a new year's gift." 

Hantle, much, many, a great deal. Swed. antai. Germ, anxahly 
a great number. 

Hantv, wanton, unruly, restive. Grose. See, also, Ray. 

Hap, to cover warmly, as in bed. Sax. heapean, to heap upon. 

Happen, Happens, perhaps, possibly, it may be. 

Happing, a coarse covering, a rough rug for a bed. Hap-harlot, 
a coverlet for a servant, is a very old word. There is an 
ancient popular distich in Newcastle, in allusion to the cele- 
brated Roger Thornton— one of its most wealthy merchants 
and greatest benefactors — who, it is said, arrived there literally 
in the situation described — 

At the Westgate came Thornton in, 

"With a happing, a halQjenny, and a lambskin. 

In Stowe's transcript of Leland's Itinerary, there is a difierent 
version of the couplet — 

In at the West-Gate came Thornton in, 
With a happen hapt in a ram*8 skynn. 

Hard-corn, wheat or maslin in the grass state. Probably from 

being sown before winter. 
Harden, to grow dear. ** The market hardens,*^ 
Hardleys, scarcely, hardly. Universal among the vulgar. 
Hare, or Harr, a mist or thick fog. Probably from Sax. har, 

hare, hoar. Ray has harl, a mist. V. Skinner, a sea harr, 
Harn, or Harden, a term for coarse linen cloth. Perhaps, 

originally, a literary friend conjectures, from Germ, haaren, 

made of hair; as brewers' aprons sometimes are. 
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H/iCKED, chapped, or chopped ; said of frost-bitten hands. 

Had, Haud, hold. Sc. hakU ^ Had your tongue"— be sflent. 

Had aw at! Haud awat! go away — hold on your way^^tk 
term of encouragement, peculiar, I bdieve, to the Korth. ' 

Hadpash, Haudfabh, plague, trouble. " Sic a htulfaA** 

Hafflb, to waver, to speak unintelligibly, to prevaricate. Dut. 
kakkeleny to fidter. — Haffuno, confused talk. 

Hag, v. to cut or hackj^ Cumb. and part of Yor^, — Hag, t, a 
cutting of copse wood. Swed. hi/gge, felling of trees. 

Hag, a wood — generally one into which cattle are admitted. 

Hag, a nnk or mire in mosses — any broken ground in a bog. 
Dr. Jamieson properly refers to the act of cutting. 

Hag, a white mist; something mmilar to dag; which see. 

Hagbbrrt, Heckberrt, the beautiful flowering shrub— the Inrd- 
cherry. Prunut padut, Swed. higgMr, 

Haggar-maker's Shop, a cant nadoe for a public^house. 

Haggis, or (as generally pronounced) Haggish, a Korth country 
dish— the national olio of Scotland ; for a commendation and 
history of which see Dr. Hunter's Culina Famulatrix Medi- 
dnse. See, also. Bums' address To a Haggitf and Jam. 
Supp. vo. haggles. It was, till lately, a common custom among 
the peasantry in the North of England, to have ibis &re to 
breakfast every Christmas-day ; and some part of the family 
sat up all night to have it ready at an eariy hour. It is now 
used at dinner on the same day. Sold, savowy and hvt, in the 
Newcastle market. 

Haggish, an opprobrious epithet for a female— partaking, as it 
were, of the nature of a hag; or, perhaps, a corruption of 
baggage. The term is sometimes applied to the male sex. 

Haghbs, the fruit of the hawthorn — haws. Teut. haeghe. 

Hagbiena, the same as Hoghkna; which see. 

Hag-worm, the common snake— from the place in which it is 
found. Coluber natrix* 

Hain, to save, to preserve; as, haining wood; haining land; 
haining a new suit of clothes. See an ingenious, aid jret sa- 
tisfactory, etymon in Jamieson. 
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Hakb, to IciteTy to louiige» to sneak. GemL haken^ a book<^ 
dinging to present objects? Thus we say of a loiterer, that 
he Atfii^f about.' 

Halfbbs ! an exclamation among children, viewed as entitfing 
the person making it to half, or half the value, of any thing 
found by his companion. If, however, the finder be quick, he 
exclaims ^ no halfers — findee keepee, lossee seekee," which 
destroys the clum, and gives him the sole right to the pro« 
perty. 

And he who sees you stoop to th* ground. 
Cries hahet ! to ey^ry thing you Ve found. 

Savage^ Horace to Sana imUaUd. 

HaLf^rocked-imnocent, a fool — supposed to arise from having 
been only half rocked in the cradle when an infant. 

Hallabaloo, Hillebaloo, a noise, an uproar, a clamour. A 
friend suggests a curious derivation — hiUoa-^wl^ou / 

Halle e'en, or Halloween, All Hallow Even^ the vigU of All 
Sunts' Day, on which it is customary with young people in 
the North of England to dive for apples, or catch at them 
when stuck upon one end of a kind of hanging beam, at the 
other extremity of which is fixed a lighted candle, and that 
with their mouths only, thdr hands being tied behind their 
backs. V. Brand's Pop. Antiq. Vol. I. p. 300. 

Hallen, Hollin, the comer at the entry into the house by 
means of the heck-^oor—ihe partition or screen between the 
door' and the fire-place. Germ, hehlen^ to conceal. 

Haluon, a common term of reproach — a reprobate. 

Halmot-court, the court of a copyhold manor. It was that 
court among the Saxons, which we now call a court baron; 
and the etymology is from the meeting of the tenants in one 
hall or manor — Sax« heally aula, and gemote^ conventuSr The 
name is still kept up in the county of Durham, in the Bishop's 
manors. Writers have sometimes mistaken this court for the 
Halymote^ or holy or ecclesiastical court; nor ought the 
reader to confound these copyholders with the Hmlywercfolh, 
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or holjf work people t who enjoyed lands by the tenure of re- 
pairing or defending a church or sepulchre. Such, in particu- 
lar, were those within the bishopric of Durham, who were 
under an obligation to defend the corpse of St. Cuthbert, and 
who claimed for such pious labour the privilege of not being 
forced to go out of the diocese, either by the King or by the 
Bishop. 

Halow, shy, bashful, scrupulous. — Lane, V. Todd's Johnson. 

Hahe, home. A pure old word, from Sax. Aam, used for a place 
of dwelling, or a village, or town. 

Hamshacle, to fasten the head of an animal to one of its hafn^, 
or forel^. Vicious cows and oxen are often so tied, especially 
when driven to slaughter. 

Han, for have, in the plural. This old contraction of haven is 
not obsolete, as stated by Dr. Johnson. 

Hangle, a great many. Thought to be a corruption of handful. 
But see Hantle. 

Handy, a small wooden vessel of a cylindrical form, made of 
staves hooped together, one of them being of greater length 
than the others, and serving for a handle. Called elsewhere 
2Lpig^n, 

Hangerel, a stick in a butcher's diop on which to hang an ox 
by the hind legs. 

Hanghent. To play the hangment, to be much enraged — to play 
the very deuce. A cant term. 

Hank, v. to fasten, to form into hanks or skeins. — Hank, i. a 
akein of thread, a rope or latch for fastening a gate. Isl. hank, 
a collar or chain. To keep a good hank upon your horse, is to 
have a good hold of the reins. To make a ravelled hank^ to 
put any thing into confusion. 

Hank, a habit. Primarily a chain or l)and. 

Hankle, to twist^ — to entangle thread, silk, or worsted. 

Hanniel, a loose, disorderly fellow — one not to be trusted. 

Hansel, or Handsel, the first money received for the sale of 
goods, an earnest given on hiring a servant. The fish women 
and hucksters in Newcastle regularly spit upon what ihey first 
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receive in a morning to render it propitious and lucky — that it 
may draw more money to it, Su.-Got. handtoely merdmonii 
divenditi primitiae. V. Ihre. The Germans employ their 
twin-expression handkaufy in identically a correspondent mean- 
ing. Hansel is also i\iefirtt use of any thing. ** Jianserdthe 
new font." Forcett Renter, 1646. 

Hansei>Monday, the first Monday in the New Year ; when it is 
customary to make children and servants a present. Huloet 
defines handseli, ^ a new year's gift." 

Hantle, much, many, a great deal. Swed. antal. Germ, anxahly 
a great number. 

Hanty, wanton, unruly, restive. Grose. See, also, Ray. 

Hap, to cover warmly, as in bed. Sax. hcapean, to heap upon. 

Happen, Happens, perhaps, possibly, it may be. 

Happing, a coarse covering, a rough rug for a bed. Hap-harlot, 
a coverlet for a servant, is a very old word. There is an 
ancient popular distich in Newcastle, in allusion to the cele- 
brated Roger Thornton—- one of its most wealthy merchants 
and greatest benefactors — who, it is said, arrived there literally 
in the ntuation described — 

At the Westgate came Thornton in, 

With a happing, a halfpenny, and a lambskin. 

In Stowe's transcript of Leland's Itinerary, there is a different 
version of the couplet — 

In at the West-Gate came Thornton in, 
With a happen hapt in a ram*8 skynn. 

Hard-corn, wheat or maslin in the grass state. Probably from 

being sown before winter. 
Harden, to grow dear. '' The market hardens*^ 
Hardleys, scarcely, hardly. Universal among the vulgar. 
Hare, or Harr, a mist or thick fog. Probably from Sax. har, 

hare, hoar. Ray has harl, a mist. V. Skinner, a sea harr. 
Harn, or Harden, a term for coarse linen cloth. Perhaps, 

originally, a literary friend conjectures, from Germ. Miaren, 

made of hur; as brewers' aprons sometimes are. 
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Habns, brains. Used only in die plural. V. Todd's Johnson. 
Haap, to be constantly dwelling on one topic, to repeat a thing 

iBcessantly, to grumble. 
HABJtTt to rob, to plunder, to oppress. Sax. hgrgian, to harrow, 

to pillage. Swed. ^^170, to rayage, to lay waste. The word, 

in this sense, is by no means confined to Scotland, as Dr. 

Johnson supposed. It is common in Northumberland and 

Durham ; particularly as applied to the taking of a bird's nest ; 

and being used by Milton, ought to be considered as classical 

English. 

The Saxons with perpetual landings and invasions harried 
the South coast of Britain.— J^Tw/. qfEng. B. ILp, 108. 

HARRfOAUD, a blackguard sort of person. Ray says, a wild 
girl ; but, I think, I never heard it applied to a female. 

ILiRS. The two ends of a gate in Northumberland are called the 
harif and the bars the idmi. Hodgson's History, Part II., 
VoL I., p. 86. 

Habstane, Harstonb, the hearth-stone of a cottage. 

Harumstarum, Harumscarum, wild, unsettled — ^running after, 
you know not what* Germ, herum-ichary a wandering troop ; 
plural, scharen, vagabonds. 

Hash, a sloven, one who does not know how to act or behave 
with propriety — a silly talkative person. In 1655, Henry 
Hedley was fined 3s. 4d. for calling William Johnson, one of 
the stewards of the incorporated company of Bricklayers and 
Plasterers, a slavering hash, V. M'Kenzie's Hist, of Newc, 
p. 700. 

Hask, coarse, harsh, rough, parched. Germ, harsch, rou^ — 
with the common suppression of the r. A hask wind is keen 
and parching. Hask-lips are parched lips. The word is also 
applied to the sense of feeling, when any thing fix>m its touch 
appears unpleasantly dry or hard. Coarse worsted is hask to 
the feeling. Husky is cognate— the husk of a nut—the rough 
envelopement. 

Hassock, a reed, or rush ; hence, a stool or cushion to kneel 
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upon at church, is called a hassock. Sw. va$s, a rush, and 
sick, a sack. There is a tract of land adjoining the Tyne, 
near Dunston, called the Hassocks, which, it is probable, was 
once covered with hassocks. Sir John Swinburne informs me, 
that hassock is used on the moors for a tuft of rushes, or 
coarse grass, in very soft boggy ground. 

Hather, Hether, heath. ** Hather-buzxom^* — besoms made of 
heath. " JT^M^r-bell"— the heath-blossom. 

Haugh, low, flat, or marshy ground by the side of a river, liable 
to be overflowed. Isl. hagi^ ager pascuus. 

Haunch, Hainch, to throw ; as a stone from the hand, by jerk- 
ing it against the haunch. • 

Hause, the neck, the throat. A very old word. Sax. Dan. and 
Germ. halt. " It's down the wrang home" 

Haver, v. to talk foolishly, to speak without thought. Isl. 
gifrOf blaterare. — Havers, i. silly discourse, idle bantering 
nonsense. 

Dinna deave the gentleman wi* your havert^^—RedgauntUt. 

Haver, i. oats. Dan. Havre, Swed. hafre, Dut. haver. 

Haver-bread, large, round, thin oaten cakes, baked on a girdle. 
Swed. hafrekaka^ oat cake. 

Haver-meal, oatmeal. Swed. hafremjSL Teut. haveren meeL 

Haver-sack, a bag in which oatmeal is carried. This is the 
origin of the haversacks of soldiers — used formerly for carrying 
their haver-meal. 

Havbril, a sort of fool, a half-wit. From haver; which see. 

Hawk, to expectorate. Welsh, hochiy to throw up phlegm. 
Shakspeare uses ^ hawking or spitting." 

Hat-making. When hay is first cut, it is called a swede, or 
swathe; which is in fact the grass swayed to one sid^ by the 
scythe. Germ, schwaden, a i^w of new mowed hay. Dut. 
zwade. When it is spread out it is named a teed (properly a 
ted J ; and when dried ready for gathering, a whin^rouf, wind- 
row, or won-row. It is next put into cocks, several of which 
are collected into what is called a kyle, Fr. cueilU, gathered. 
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When these again are heaped so high as to require a pike to 
lift the hay to the top of the heap, it is called a pike. 

Haze, to drizzle, to be foggy. V. Ray's North C. Words. 

Haze-gaze, wonder, astonishment — a state in which one sees 
dimly and confusedly, as through a haze. 

Heald. or Heal, to lean or incline to one ade, to bend laterally. 
Sax. hyldan^ inclinare, declinare, 

Heam, H'yem, home. Dan. hiem. Swed. hem. See Hame. 

Heams, or Heamsticks, two pieces of crooked wood encom- 
passing a horse's collar to which the traces are fastened. IsK 
hals^ collum. Teut, hamme^ numella. Lat. hamus. This 
word is often pronounced Yawmes, with the aspirate H before 

it— ffVAWMES. 

Heap, a wicker basket, a dry measure somewhat correspondent 
to the BEATMENT. Sax. hip, species. 

Heap, a good many. " A heap of folks." — ** A heap of bairns.** 

Heart-scad, any thing disagreeable or contrary to your expec- 
tation or wishes ; grief, vexation. HearUscaid^ for a hearU 
burning pain. 

Heartsome, merry, cheerful, lively— full of heart, 

Heavisome, dark, dull, drowsy. Crav. Gloss. 

Heck, a rack for cattle to feed in. Su.-Got. h€ech, V. Ihre. 

Heck, an inclosure of open work—- of slender bars of wood. 
Germ, hecke, a hedge, a partition. — Heck-door, the inner 
door not closely pannelled but only partly so, and the rest 
latticed. — Half-heck, a half, or lower part of a door. 

Heck, or Hike, a term of cartmen to their horses ; whence, he*ll 
neither heck nor re, hike nor re; t. e. he is unmanageable — he 
will not hear reason. 

Heck-board, a loose board at the back part of a cart. 

Heckls, to dress tow or flax. Swed. h&ckUu Teut. hekelen, — 
Heckler, a tow or flax-dresser. Teut. hekeler, carminator. 

Heckle, Heckle-flee, an artificial fly for fishing - made of the 
hackle feather so called, which grows on the neck of a cock. 

Heerin, Harrin, herring. " Fresh-heerin— firesh-heerin : — ^four 
twopence caller harrin-^-four twopence caller harrin : — here's 
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yor cuddyVlegs— here's yor Dumbar-wethers — here's yor 
January harrin." — Cry in Newc, Fith-markeL 

Heft, a haunt. Su.-Got. hoifd, usus, consuetudo. 

Heigh-how, an occasional assistant in the kitchen — a sort of 
char-woman. So called, in all probability, from a notorious 
propensity which a character of this kind has to all sorts of low 
gossip and marvellous stories. 

Hell, Helle, to pour out. — Dur, and North, Sax« haegeian, 
to hail. 

HsLif-wiND, a singular phenomenon so called — generated in that 
enormous cloud which gathers round the summit of Cross- 
Fell — a mountain encompassed with the most desolate and 
barren heights— covering it like a helmet^ to an extent o^ se- 
veral miles. On its first appearance, there issues from it a 
prodigious noise, which in grandeur and awfulness has been 
thought to exceed the roaring of the ocean. Sometimes there 
is a less cloud, in an opposite direction, called a heln^-har ; 
probably from its resisting the progress of the wind. The. 
violence is greatest, when the helm is highest above the moun- 
tain. 
Helter, the northern word for halter. Sax. hceUter, See 

Brand's Pop. Antiq. Vol. II. p. 583. 
Helter-skelter, in great haste, disorderly — ^unbridled, as it 
were. Skinner's derivation from Sax. heoUter sceeuio (unless 
we reject Dr. Johnson's translation and adopt that of Dr. 
Jamieson), seems to me far fetched ; and that given by Grose, 
is, in my mind, equally fanciful. A friend suggests that it may 
be from hie et aliter; while the author of the Craven Glossary 
refers to the Dutch. But I am satisfied that helter-skelter is 
halter loose, halter broken, effrsenat^. Thus Shakspeare ex- 
presses the exact meaning when he makes Pistol say. 

Sir John, I am thy Pistol, and thy friend. 

And heUer-tkettcr have I rode to thee ; 

And tidings do I bring. 

2d. Part of King Henry IV, 

This is quoted, but its peculiar significance entirely overlook* 
edj in Todd's Johnson« 
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Hgw MTCT., a ahed or covering for cattle, a fold. Sax. htelme, tec- 
tum. Germ, heinif a tent, a house. 

Hempy, mischievous. Although it is generally applied jocularly, 
and innocently, to giddy young people of both sexes, yet it 
seems to have a prophetic allusion to an ignominioua end-^ 
having the qualities likely to suffier by the halter. 

Hen-pen, the dung of fowls— manure from the pen where hciu 
are kept. The country people sometimes use it in bouking 
Imen. See Bouk. 

Hbn-scrattings, small circular white clouds— said to indicate 
rain or wind. V. Crav. Gloss. 2d. edit. 

Hekd, a keeper of cattle ; answering to Sax. hyrdy Dan. hyrdr, 
and Germ, hirt, one who attends cattle. From kirt, the Swiss 
have made a verb kirien, to tend cattle. In Newcastle, and 
other parts of the North, there b the verb to herd, signifying 
the same thing. 

Here's t'tb, the rustic form of drinking healths in the North. 
Prynne, the oppugner of what he calls ^ pocolar and pot- 
emptying health,'* in the same year that he wrote a laborious 
pamphlet on the '* Unlovelinesse of Love-Lockes,'* produced 
his ** Healthes Sicknesse," wherein he labours, with his ac- 
customed enthusiasm, to prove ** the drinking and pledging of 
healthes, to be sinfull, and utterly unlawfull unto Christians." 

Heronsew, Heronseugh, a heron. Not merely a young one, as 
stated by Mr. Tyrwhitt. V. Skinner, hemtuet, 

I wol not tellen of hir strange sewes, 
Ne of Mr swannes, ne hir hcrontewes, 

Chaucer^ Sqaiere*t Talc, 

The provert)ial expression of a man's not being able to distin- 
guish ^ a hawk from a hancUaw,* is obviously a corruption for 
heronshaw (as it is written and pronounced in some places). 
There is a possibility of mistake in one case, but not in the 
other. 
Hesp, the latch or fastening of a door or gate. Sax. hceps, 
Het, hot, warmed. Sax. hcet, heated. Swed. het, hot. Used 
by Chaucer. 
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tbdr example. Having each picked up a sweetheart, they 
retire to diBfbrent ale-houses, where they i^iend the remainder 
of the day in a manner that appears higlily indelicate to a spec- 
tator unaccustomed to these rural amusements. 

HiRPLE, or HiPPLB, to halt, to walk lame, to creep. V. Jam. 
hirple; and Cray. Gloss, hcrpie. 

HntsEL, or Herdsel, the number of sheqp which one person can 
attend. 

HnsT, Hurst, a woody bank, a place with trees. Sax. h^rit, 
kursL V. Spelman, hursta; and Kilian, horscht, korsU Ac- 
cording to Lord Coke, it is a wood generally. We have Hxntf 

, and Long'hirU, in Northiunberland. 

HrrcH, to hop on one foot Identical ¥dth hip.— £[itch-step« 
AND-JTJMP, a favourite amusement among boys. 

HiTHER-AND-YON, here and there. Sax. hider and geond. 

Hmr-TiTY, Homr-Tomf, haughty, flighty. Fr. haiUe Ute. 

Hives, water-blebs, an eruption of the skin. Su.-Got. harfwa, 
to rise up. Sax. heafian, Teiit. heffen. 

HiZBT-pRiZET, a frequent corruption of Nisi Prius. 

HoAST, a bad hoarseness, a cough. Sax. hwottOy tussis. Swed. 
hoita. Dan. hotte, 

HoASTMEN, HosTMEN, or (as it was formeriy written) Ostkin, 
an ancient firatemity or society in Newcastle^ dealing in sea- 
coal. They were incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, but iqp- 
pear to have existed as a guOd from time immemoriaL A 

. stranger arriving at the port of Tyne, to buy coals, was called 
an oaste^ or wte. V. Brand's Hist, of Newc, I^ L, Seals, 
No. 11. 

Hob, the side of a fire place. Rather, as a literary friend has 
remarked, the head of the side. Germ. haupL ** Set the 
kettle on the hob;*' i. e> the flat place on the head. 

Hob, a clown ; contracted from Robin, a common rustic name. 

Hob Collingwood, a name given to the four of hearts at whist ; 
considered by old ladies an unlucky card. 

HoB-AND-NOB, HoB-OR-NOB, the act of touching passes in pledg- 
ingahealth* Much has been written concerning this Northern 
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expresflioiL See Grose's Class. Diet and Braod's Pop. Ant 
hobarnob; Todd's John, hob nob; and Nares' Gloss, habbe 
or nabbe. Sax. kabbany to have, and nabban, to want, are 
much relied on for a derivation; but is the term any thing 
more than a burlesque translation of tele d tHe? Havpt is the 
German word for the head, and knob the ludicrous Eng^sh 
word— from knob^ a protuberance. 

HoBBLETT-HOT, an Uncultivated stripling, ''neither man nor 
boy.** V. Roquefort, hobereau. Hoyden, with which this 
term seems connected, was formeriy iq)plied to any rude, ill- 
behaved person of dther sex. Children call a large unmam^ge- 
able top, a hobblety^hoy, 

HoBBLT, rough, uneven. ** A hobbly road, as the man said when 
he fell over the cow." 

HoBTHRusT, a local spirit, famous for whimsical pranks. In 
some &rm-houses a cock and bacon are boiled on Fatsen^s^eve 
(Shrove Tueeday); and if any person n^lect to eat heartily 
of this food, Hobthrust is sure to amuse himself at mght with 
cramming him up to the mouth with bigg'-chqffi According 
to Grose, he is supposed to haunt woods only-^iToft o fkursL 

Hockey, another name for the game of Doddart — Jkooiy, from 
the bent stick used. So the synonyme bandy, bendy. The 
verb bandy appears borrowed from the game, and directly allu- 
sive to it ''I will not bandy with thee word for word.*'— 3</. 
Part Henry VL 

HoPBT ! HoFET ! a term in calling to cows. A gentleman in* 
forms me, that he heard this word used, with the exact tone 
of a Newcastle cowherd, by a German on the Rhine, driving 
cattle. It was explained to mean, aUez doucemenU 

HoFBT, or HovET, a cow. See the preceding article. 

HoFF, kough^ to throw any thing under the thigh. 

Hog, a sheep in its state from a lamb to its first shearing. Nor- 
man Fr. hogetz. In an account relating to the Monastery of 
Wearmouth, A. D. 13d7> the Monks, in descritnng sheep of 
this sort, use the barbarous Latin word hoggastru There are 
wedder^kogi, and ewe^hogs. 
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HooQBRSy Upper stockings without feet, used as gaiters — ricting 
stockings. Perhaps only a rariation of Cockebs ; which see. 

Hqgb, Hob, How, both a hill and a hollow. Sax. hoh, altus— 
Aoer, uncus. 

Hoomena, a name appropriated to December, and to any gift 
during that month, especially on the last day— a new year's 
day otering. Sc. hogmanay. The poor children in Newcas- 
tle, in expectation of this present, go about from house to 
house, knocking at the doors, chaunting their carols, wishing a 
merry Christmas and a hi^py New Year, and begg^ their 
kogmena. The origin of the custom is uncertain. Some pre- 
tend to derive the term from the two Greek words, uytet /Anni, 
kofy moon; while others maintain that it is only a corruption 
from the French, homme est nS, in allusion to the nadrity. 

Hogmena-night, a Northern term for new year's eve. 

Holb-in-thb-coat, a blemish in character or conduct. 

If I find a ?tok in ?dt coat, I will tell him my mind. 

Shak. Hen. V. 

Holun, the holly tree. Stai, holeth ** Nothing but an holUn 
bush hero.'* 

Holm, flat land caused by alluvion— a small island. Dry grounds 
nearly surrounded by the course of rivers, or situated in low 
places by their edge, are often called Holms : — The Holms on 
Ullswater and Y^ndermere.— i>t<iiAo/m, the ancient name of 
Durham. Holm, in the Saxon language, generally signifies 
the sea or a deep water, but it is fir^uently used with an ad- 
jective to designate an insular situation. 

Holt, i^ peaked hill covered with wood. Sax. hoU, lucus. 

HoLT-STONBS, holed-itonet^ are hung over the heads of horses as 
a charm i^ainst diseases, and to scare the witches fr<Hn riding 
the cattle : such as sweat in their stalls are supposed to be 
cured by the application. I have also seen them suspended 
fix)m the tester of a bed as well as placed behind the door of a 
dwelling-house, attached to a key — to prevent injury from, the 
midniglit hi^ of ''air and broom." The stone, in all cases, 
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aiust be found naturally holed — if it be made it is thought to 
have no efficacy. See Adder-Stonb. 

HoNOUR-BRioBT ! Bet Watt ! a protestation of honour among 
the vulgar; originating with, and still retained in conunemo- 
radon of, a late well-known Newcastle worthy. 

HooR,- a whore. Sax. hure; from Ayroa, to hire. Welsh, 
huren^ a prostitute— A«ruiur, to take hire or wages. This idea 
runs through other languages. Gr if^n* a harlot ; from wt^nm^ 
to sdL Lat. meretrix ; from mereor, to earn or get money. 

Nan Bullen, that Hoore, shall not be Queen. 

EUU, Letters iOuttrtaive tffEng. But. 

So much for the ** Old Light.** According to the reformed 
taste, she was the very perfection of loveliness and virtue — 

When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And GospeUight first dawn*d firom Boleyn's eyes. 

Gniy. 

Hop, v. to dance. Sax. hoppan. Teut. hoppeiu This is the 
original sense of the word. Thou^ unnoticed by the great 
Lexicographer, it has not escaped his able editor, Bfr. Todd. 

Hop, s. a rustic dance. See Hoppbn, Hopping. 

Hope, a narrow valley, a sloping hollow between hills; often 
confined to a vale without a thoroughfiu^. Sometimes it 
means a hill. The word enters into the composition of seve- 
ral local appellatives in the Northern counties. 

Hoppen, Hopping, a country wake or rural &ir ; several of which 
are held in the immediate ndghbourfaood of Newcastle. 
Hopping^ or dancing, was always the favourite amuaement at 
these meetings; hence the name. In former days, ndther 
wake nor feast could be properly celebrated without the lads 
and lasses footing it on the green. A very humorous descrip- 
tion of a hopping^ and particularly curious as it enumerates the 
names of the dances in vogue among these rustic performers 
at the commencement of the seventeenth century, may be 
seen in Heywood's Woman hUFd wUh Khidneii, Dodsley^a 
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Old Plays, by Reed, Vol. VII. AUusion is also made to these 
sports in a Joco-ieriqtu DUcaurse between a Northumberland 
Gentleman and his Tenant, a Scotchman^ a rare poem, printed 
in 1686, 4to. 

To horse-race, fidr, or hoppim go. 

There play our casts among the whipsters. 

Throw for the hammer, lowp for slippers, 

And see the maids dance for the ring. 

Or any other pleasant thing ; 

F*** for the pigg* lye for the whetstone. 

Or chuse what side to lay our betts on. 

Of the sports at a hopping near Newcastle, the following notice 
was circidated, in 1758 : — " On this day (May 22) the annual 
diversions at SwalweU will take place, which will consist of 
dancing for ribbons, grinning for tobacco, women running for 
smocks, ass races, foot courses by men, with an odd whim of 
a man eating a cock alive, feathers, entrails," &c &c. 

Hopple, to lie the legs or hoofs of an animal, so as to prevent it 
from straying. Teut. hoppelen, 

Hornby, or Hornet-top, the end of a cow's horn made like a 
top for boys to play with. 

HoRNEY, or HoRNEY-WAV, an untruth, a hoax. Homie is a 
common name in Scotland, for, to adopt the expression of 
Reginald Scot, ** an ouglie diveU having homes on his head." 
I have seen a very old wood-cut of the Devil, dressed in hairy 
pantaloons and a jacket, mih his horns appearing'through his 
rough hat. 

Horsb-couper, a horse dealer of an inferior order. 

Am honest as any hane-couper of them tUL^^Redgauntlet. 

Horsegodmother, a large masculine wench ; one whom it is dif- 
ficult to rank among the purest and gentlest portion of the 
community. 

Horse-shoes, the game of coits, or quoits— because sometimes 
actually played with horse^oes. 

Hot, a sort of square basket formerly used for taking manure 
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into fidds of Bteep ascent. The bottom opened by two 
wooden pins to let out tiie contents. I have heard old peo- 
ple say, that between the confines of Yorkshire and Westmor- 
land, it was conmion for the men to occupy diemsdyesin 
knitting, while the women were engaged in the servile employ- 
ment of carrying these hots on their backs. It has beoi re- 
marked to me, by more than one literary friend, that hot is 
hod; as mortar. But I would prefer dedudng it from Fr. 
hotte, which Cotgrave defines ^'a scuttle, dosser, basket to 
carry on the back** 

Hot-pot, or Het-pint, warmed ale with spirit in it. 

Hotter, to shake, to harass, to weary. ** Fm all hoUered to 
pieces/' said of a jumbling ride in an uneasy vehicle. 

HouGHER, the public whipper of criminals, the execudoner of 
felons, in Newcastle — still a regular officer of the town, with 
a yearly salary of £4. 6s. 8d. He is said to have obtained 
this name from a power which he had formerly of cutting the 
houghs, or rather die sinews of the houghs, of swine that were 
found infesting the streets. In Ruddiman's excellent Glos- 
sary to Gawin Douglas's Translation of VirgQ's iBnds, to 
hochf from Sax. hoh, is rendered ** sufiragines sucddere," to 
hamstring. 

HousEN, a property in houses. This is merely the Saxon plu- 
ral; some instances of which, notwithstanding its having in 
general given way to «, are still to be found in our language. 

Hour ! an exclamation of disapprobation, or disbelief. This 
interjection, though now used only by the vulgar, may, I 
think, be traced to Su.-Got, hut, apage; Welsh, hwty off! 
away! 

HouTOPONNER ! or HocT-upoN-HER ! an inteijectional term of 
reproach, or abhorrence. 

HouTs ! an expression of dissatis&cdon, implying a degree of 
irritation, and sometimes of contempt— equivalent to pshaw, 
in more polished language. 

Hove, to swell, Dan. hovne, Swed hd/wt. 

How, hollow, empty. Su.*Got. and Sax. kol, cavus.«-How-i'- 
THE-WAME, hungry. 
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How! How-marrow 1 a fiivoiirite salutation among tbe pitmen* 

HowDON-PAN-CANT, an awkward fidl, an orerturn, a lummereet. 

HowDON-PAN-CANTER, a slow, UDgTaceful mode of riding. 

Howdy, Howdt-wife, a midwife. Brand sneers at the deriva- 
tion from ** How <r yv'— midwives bong great gossipers/' bat 
I tiiink that which he supplies is &r more ridiculous. I ham 
not been fortunate enough to meet with any original to my 
own satisfiurtion, but I may perhaps be permitted to observe, 
in defence of what has been so much ridiculed, that ** Haw tP 
y^,** is a natural enough salutation to a sick woman from the 
midwife; who, by the way, is generally a great prattler. It 
may also be remarked, that in Scotland the ** Ciaehan How- 
die" is a common term for the village midwife. As it is with 
antiquaries^ so I fear with etymologists— -anfienl women, 
** whether in or out of .breeches," will occanonally betray 
themselves. 

HowK, to dig, to scoop— to make a hole, or cut earth with a 
spade. Su.-Got« Aotta, cavare. 

Howx, i, a hollow or low place. Sax. koi^ latibulum. ** Where- 
ever there's a hill there's sure to be a howl;** or, as Bartbe* 
lemi (apologizing for the huge faults of Homer's heroes) 
expresses it, ** la nature a plac6 I'abyme k cot^ de 1' eleva- 
tion." 

Howx, HowLB, (L empty, hollow. ^ The howl quarter of the 
year^'^-the winter quarter, when times are flat and wages low- 
ered. See How. 

HowLBT, the bam or white owl, which, in its fli^it, occasionally 

• utters loud screams or ^oux/!f. Fr.hulotte. Shakspeare intro- 
duces the word into his incantations in Macbeth. 

Adder's fork, and blind worm's sting, 
Lizard's leg, and howJeft wing. 

HowLBT, a term of reproach; probably from the owl being con- 
sidered a buxl of ill omen. Indeed, it has the reputation of 
being the herald of horror and disaster. 

HowL-KiTB, a vulgar name for the belly. 
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How'wAT, come away ; a term of solicitatioii very common in 
Newcastle and the vicinity. It is hiCf or hoy awm^ 

Hot, V, to heave or throw ; as a stone. 

HoTy Hoy-cart, t, a cart drawn by one horse only. 

HoYT, an awkward ill-bred youth, a lazy idle fellow. 

Hubby-shew, . Hubby-shoo, Hubblbdeshew, a disturbance, a 
noise, a state of confusion. Teut. hobbelen^ inglomerare ; and 
ickowCf spectaculum. 

Hud, the side, or rather the covering of the top of the side, of a 
fire-place within the chimney of a country cottage — the hood. 
Pans not in use are placed on the ^ hud stone** 

HuDDiGK, or Huddock, the cabin of a keel or coal barge. Dut. 
hut, steerage. 

HuEL, a Vulgar term of viti^eration. '^ A huei*o£ a fellow.'* 

Huff, v, to ofiend. Isl. j^o, irritare. ** She'a easily ki^fed.** — 
Huff, s, ofience, displeasure, anger. " He's in a ht^* 

Hug, to carry ; requiring the grasp of the aims. 

HuGOERMUGOERiMo, doing any thing in a confused, clandestine, 
or urifidr manner. V. Todd's John, and Nares* Gloss. 

HunxY, delicate in health, often complaining, weak, fed)le, ten- 
der, timid, petted, peevish. It does not correspond to Sc. 
Aoofy, which implies slow and sofUy. 

Hulk, a lazy, clumsy, bulky fellow. Shakspeare has ** the hulk 
Sir John ;*' and in Newcastle they talk of an '^ idle lazy pay^ 
wife hidkr 

Hull, a place in which animals are confined for the purpose of 
fattening; as a swme^uU; a duck-hulL Germ, hohle, a den. 

Humble. To humble barley, is to break off the beard or awns, 
with a flail or other instrument. It is a sort of second thrash- 
ing. Su.-Got. hmtUa, to mutilate. Allied to this, b a hum- 
meUed'COWy a cow without horns. 

HunMER, to make a low rumbling noise. V. Jam. Supp. 

HuMOURSoifB, full of whims-^umotfrouf in Shakspeare's sense. 

Hunkered, elbowed, bowed, crooked. Lat. uncus. ^ This 
wheat is sadly hunkered** 

QuNKERs, haunches. This word seems used by the Northum<v 
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brian vulgar only in the sense of sitting on the hunkers ; that 
is, with the hams resting on the back part of the ankles, the 
heels generally being raised from the ground. Such is the 
poation of a woman milking a cow, which in Durham is called 
hencowr fashion, probably from hen and couver, to sit on ^ggs 
— from the position of a brooding hen. A friend of mine 
connected with a colliery, where a child had been injured, 
enquiring of the father how the accident happened, recdred 
the following answer, which I am induced to give as a sped- 
raen of Pit language : — ** It was sitten on its hunkers howking 
giinters fra mang the het ass, when the lowe teuck its daes, 
and brant it to the varry a^se ;" implying that it was sitting on 
its haunches digging vitrified shining scoria among the hot 
ashes, when the flame caught its clothes, and burnt it to the 
very buttocks. 

HvNT-THB-HARE, a common game among children— played on 
the ice as well as in the fields. 

HuRTER, the shoulder of the axle against which the nave of the 
wheel knocks. Fr. heurter, to knock. 

Hurtle, to contract the body into a round form, as through pain, 
severe cold, &c. Hurtle^ to crowd confiisedly together, is 
classical. 

HusB, a short cough, a hoarseness. Grerm. husten^ a eougfa. 
See HoAST. — Husekv, ill of a cold, hoarse. 

Hutch, a chest. The Hutch, in the Guildhall of Newcastle, is 
a fine old chest, on which the Chamberlains of the Corporation 
transact their business. It is, in feet, the town's treasury. 
Lat. huchia, Fr. huche. 

Why dost thou converse with that trunk of humours, that 
holting'huU^ of beastliness, that swollen parcel of dropsies, 
that huge bombard of sack— iSAoAc \st. Hen. TV, 

HuTHERDKiN-LAD, a ragged youth — an uncultivated boy. Germ. 

hutte^ndy a cottage child. 
Huz, Uz, we^ as wdl as, us. In very general use. 
H'tei^ the whole, all. IsL heilL Su.*Got. AW, totus. 
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IcB^BOGGLBy an icicle. Qax.ict^iceL Ihit, ydcegel, Mr. Todd, 
on the authority of Grose, has admitted ickle^ wluch I should 
have thought the proper name for these stalactites (and not 
icicle) had not Shalupeare left us, *' When mcUi hang by the 
wall." . The ice has certainly very much the appearance of a 
corrupt addition. I havfe been informed, since writing this ar- 
ticle, that ide is a general name for stalactite. 

I'fakins, in fidth — a frequent asseveration among the common 
people. Shakspeare uses ffinth^ on several occasions. 

Ilk, each, every — the same, the like. Sax. <Bk^--%ic^ 

III, V, to reproach, to speak iff.— Ill-willed, a. malevolent, ill- 
natured. Isl. illviUe, malevolenda. 

Ikp, an addition to a bee-hive. Also, one length of hair twisted* 
as forming part of a fishing line. 

Inqling, a desire^ an imperfect hint or intimation. Etymolo^ta 
have difiered as to the derivation. I was once inclined to view 
k as from Fr. «fi din (d'oeil) a wink, if not frtun Su.-Got. 
windMi, oonnivere. But Mrs. Hutchinson (Memoirs, 4to. p. 
357) writes the word inciin, quasi penchant — a leaning; an in- 
' dination. 

Inoomb, any swelling or other bodily infirmity, not apparently 
proceeding from any external cause— or which has formed un- 
expectedly. Ancome^ in the same sende, is an old word. 

Indifferent, tolerable, in pretty good health. V. Crav. Gloss. 

Ino, a meadow — a pasture. The word often occurs in the names 
. of places; and is common to the Saxon, Danish, and other 
Northern languages. It seems originally to have meant an in 
or inclosure, as distinguished fix>m the conunon field ; though 
it is now chiefly applied to low moist ground, or such as is 
subject to occasional overflowings. Ihre says, €gng is a flat 
meadow between a town and a river on which the market or 
fidr is held; which is an exact description of the Ing$ on 
which the great fortnight fidr for cattle is held at Wakefield. 
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Ingle, a fire, or flame. Gael. aingeaL V. Todd's Johnson. 
Inkle, an inferior kind of tape. ** Beggars mAr/r." See Thick. 
Insense, to comprehend, to make to understand, to inform — to 

have iense infused into the mind. V. Nares' doss, ineetue, 
Intack, an inclosure. A part taken in from a coomion. Inhoke 

is an old law term for any comer or part of a common fidd 

feoced in from the rest. V. Kennett's Paroch. Antiq. p. 207, 

and Gloss, vo. Moc. 
Irons, a term for spurs ; probably as being made of iron. 
Is, the third person singular of to be, is ahnost constantly used 

among the common people for the -first and second persons. 

** li sure, thou ti"— am sure, thou art. In the Canterbury 

Tales, is the following line— 

Il« as ill a miller as l# ye. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, whose high authority it is a sort of heresy to 
question, seems to think that Chaucer has designedly given his 
Northern CleriLS a ndgar, ungrammatical phraseology. But I 
must confess, I have some doubt on the subject. 
Isga! Isca! or Iska! Iska! a Northumbrian shepherd's call 
to his dog. Sc. iik, itkie. Mr. Lambe, in his Notes on the 
old poem of The Battle of Fhddon, p. 60, iandfiilly observes, 
that this term is evidently an abbreviation of Lytitca, the 
name of the Roman shepherd's dog. 



multum latrante Lytitca^^Vlrg. Bd, 3. 



With greater verisimilitude it has been said, that it is from Fr. 

tcy, hither; the word used in France for the same purpose. 

Dr. Jamieson, however, remarks that Teut. qcm, netken, aad 

Germ, eu, signify a dog. 
Iv, in.-^lNTiv, into. So pronounced by country people. 
IzzARD (often pronounced like the Gena s), Izzet, the letter 

Z. I>erived by Johnson firom t hard, and by Walker, wha 

c<HitQiids it is i softy firom # wurtL 
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Jabber, «. garrulity. The verb is old. V. Todd's Johnson. 

Jackalegs, a large knife with a joint, so as to be carried in the 
pocket. Generally considered to have obtained this name 
from Jacques de XAege, a famous Flemish cutler — before Eng- 
land had learnt to excel all the world in hardware. 

Jag, a cart loader— ForAr. Moor has^'og, a waggon load. 

Jaooer^alloitay, a pony with a peculiar saddle for carrying 

* lead, &c Jogger^ in the Scottish language, means a pedlar'^ 
jagger^aUoway, a pedlar's pony. Some of these itinerant mer» 
chants, as they are called, are yet in the practice of conveying 
their wares on galloways, a small, but spirited, breed of horses, 
from GaliauHty, a district of country in Scotland, famed for 
rearing them. 

Jaisterino, swaggering, gesturing — gesticulating. It is common 
to call a person of an airy manner, if a male, ** ajaittering 
fellow;" — and if a female, ** tijautering jade** 

Jam, Juam, «. jamb. Formerly written jaumb, 

Jannock, oat'bread made into a loaf. See Bannock. 

Janty, cheerful. Su.-Got. gantat, to sport like children. 

• Jarble, to wet, to bedew ; as by walking in long grass after dew 
or rain. V. Todd's John, javel. 

Jar- WOMAN, an occasional assistant in the kitchen ^a sort of 
char-woman; which Tooke derives from Sax. cyrran^ to turn 
— she not being regularly hired, but only for a turn. Mr. 
Jennings, however, thinks it ought to be choor-woman ; from 
^ choor, a West of England word for a job, or any dirty house- 
hold work. 

Jasey, or Jazet, yam for stockings, worsted. Ajazey-wig is an 
old-feshioned article, still worn by some odogenariant. 

JAums, Jaunvs, the jaundice. Fr.jauniste; homjaune. 

Jaup, V, to move liquid irregularly — to splash. ** The water 
went jauping in the skeel." ' A rotten egg, also, is said to 
jaypt when, upon being shaken, a noise is heard like that pro- 
ceeding from a bottle not full. 
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Iaup, s. the sound of water agitated in a narrow or irregular, ves- 
sel. Isl. gialfur, a hissing or roaring wave ? 

JjLVP, to strike, to chip or break by a gentle, though sudden blow. 
Javping poite^ggs at Easter, is a youthful amusement in 
Newcastle and the neighbourhood* One boy, holding an egg 
in his hand, challenges another to give blow for blow. One 
of the eggs is sure to be fractured in the conflict, and its shat- 
tered remains become the spoil of the conqueror. 

Jeb, v. to move to one side. Swed. gaa^ to turn round.— Jbb, a. 
crooked, awry. 

Jrbps, a severe beating — a sound thrashing. 

Jbnk, to jaunt, to ramUe. From junket, to feast secretly. 

Jknny-howlet, the tawny owl; very damorout at night, and 
easily known by its hooHng, 

* 

When the gray howlet has three times hooM, 
When the grimy cat has three times mewed. 

Witches* Gathering Hymn, 

Jbsp, a hole or rent in cloth. Isl. geiipi, osdtatio. 
Jewbl, an expression of affection— fiuniliar regard. Fr. monjoie, 
provindally maw jewel/ It is also Irish. 

Yejeweh of our fiither, with washM eyes 
Cordelia leaves you.-»<S7iaAr. King Lear. 

Jigger, an fury swaggering person. ** A condcBl jigger,** Per- 
haps, originally, one disposed or suitable to tijig, 

Jof, a, slender, neat, elegant. See Gixp, or Jimp. 

JiMMBR, a small hinge for a closet door or desk. See an expla- 
nation oijmmert, with which the gimmal ring is thought to be 
connected, in Brand's Pop. Ant. Vol. II., p. 27. Also Nares' 
Gloss, gimmal; and Moor, jimmers. 

JiNGLB-CAP, shake cap. A game much practised among the 
young pitmen and keebnen. Qc, jingle-4he'bonnet. 

Jink, o. to jingle. — Jink, s. a clink, or sharp rattle. 

JiNKKRS, By Jinkers, a sort of demi-oath. From jingo., 

Jj9iMr<!i6FifirNKB, a very long slender-leijged fl^. 
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JocKALBGs, the same as Jackalegs ; which see. In Meyrick*s 
Glossary of military terms of the middle ages, I find ** Jock' 
ely$^ a strong knife with two blades." Our modem jockalegs^ 
howe?er, has only one blade. 

Jock and Jock's-man, a juvenile sport, in which the bcm cama- 
rada is to repeat all the pranks which the leader can perform. 
See the Tale of ** Master and Man,** in the Irish Fairy 
Legends. See, also, a long list of youthful games — many of 
them common in the North of England — ^in Moor's Suflfolk 
words, move all. 

Joggle, to cause to totter. Tent, tchockelen, vacillare. 

Jolly, fiit, stout, large in person. ^ AjoUy landlady." 

JooK, to crouch or stoop suddenly, as if to avoid a blow. 

JooKiNGs, com beat out of the sheaf in throwing off the stack ; 
often a perquisite to those who assist in carrying the sheaves 
into the bam. 

Jorum, a pot or jug full of something to drink. Chaucer has 
Jordane, and Shakspeare jonim/ both in the sense of a cham- 
ber substitute pour \ejardm. 

The horrible crew. 

That Hercules slew. 
Were Poverty— Calumny— Trouble— and Fear : 

Such a club would you boirow. 

To drive away sorrow. 
Apply for u jorum of Newcastle beer— Cim i riit^ Mww. 

Joskin, a mason's labourer. V. Jam. Sixpp. jiukirL 
JouKEREV-PAUKEREY, any sort of underhand trick or dexterous 
roguery, artifice, legerdemain. A fiiend in Edinburgh says, 
this phrase is derived fi^m the two Scots words /o«A, to dode, 
and paukie, cunning, sly — the essential requisites of a juggler. 
Jowl, v, to knock, or rather to give a signal by knocking. 
JuBATiON, a severe lecture, or reprimand. loLt^Jabeo, 
Jug, to go to rest; as partridges when they roost on the groimd. 

Su.-Got. huka, avium more redinare. Serenhis. 
JuMP-wiTR, JuMP-iN-wrrH, to meet with acddentally, to coin- 
cide. Jump occurs several tunes in Shakspearr; meaaiqg in 
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tome places to ag;ree with« in othen to yenture at, or haaard. 

In one place it appears to be intended £br just. 
JmuiVTy an earth-nut. The saaie as Arnut; which see. 
JusT-NoWy adv, presently. In the South, by and by. 
Jtb, to stir, to turn round. ** I cannot^ my neck, its so stiff** 

— Jyb, o. awry, crooked. See Jeb, 
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Kae ! an inteijectional expression of disbelief, contempt, of ab- 
horrence; very common in Newcastle. 

Kail, cabbage, greens.— AbrM. Isl. kal. Dan. kaoL Swed. 
kU. Welsh, cawL See Appendix to Johnstone's Aatiqnin 
tates Celto-Scandicss, p. 276. 

Kail, broth or pottage. V. Jam. Supp. htnl^ £d. sense. There 
is a place in Newcastle called the Kml<rou; where broth was 
sold in former times. 

Kail, a turn ; so used among school-boys in their games. ** It's 
my kaUr 

Kail-garth, a kitchen-garden— a cabbi^e-garth*— though often 
adorned with a profusion of flowers. Swed. kSigSrd. 

Kail-pot, a large metal pot for culinary purposes ; originally, as 
Grrose explains it, a pottage pot. 

Kairn, the same as Cairn; which see. 

Kamb, K'yamb, a comb. Sax. comb, Dan. ktntu Sc kedm, 

KAifSTARY,mad. Perhaps the same as Sc comf^mr, camftotrir, 
froward, perverse, unmanageable ; which Dr. Jamieson derives 
from Grerm. kamp, and starrig stiff; or it may be a sort of 
pleonasm, from cttm^ which in Gad. b applied to any thing 
crooked or awry, and stary, staring, wild-looking. 

Karl-cat, or CarltCat, a male cat. Sax. carl, masculus. 

Karl-hemp, or Carl-hemp, the largest stalk of hemp— that 
which bears the seed. 

KaoKLB, to cackle, to hiugh aloud. V. Jam. kekkU^ 
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Kedgb, to fill, to stuff Hence, Ejsdgb-bblly, a large protube- 
rant body, a ^utton. 

Keb, Kee-siob, emphaticalfy the Newcastle Quay, extending 
from Tyne Bridge to the end of Sandgate. 

Fareweel Tyne Brig and cannie kee. 

GUdiriitt Voyage to LmmOn, 

EIeek, to peep, to look with a prying eye, to idew slyly. So.- 
Got kika, intentis oculis videre. Dan. kige. Dut. kijken. 

Keel, v, to cool, to render cool. Sax. aslanf algere. Sir Thos. 
Hanmer — at best but a sorry expounder of our immortal bard 
-—in attempting an explanation of 

While greasy Joan doth ked tAf pok 

Shak. LoveU Labour' a Lott. 

strangely says, ** to drink so deep, as to turn up the bottom 
of the pot, like turning up the ke^ of a skip/** Major Moor 
is equally in error: — ^he thinks "scouring the pot with its 
bottom inclined conveniently for that operation ; or keeling it 
in the position of a ship rolling so as to almost show her keel 
out of the water.** V. Suffolk Words, killer or keeler. The 
expression " keel the pot," really means neither more nor less 
than to render it cool ; that is, to take out a small quantity of 
the broth, &c., and then to fill up the pot with cold water; 
a common practice in Northumberland. Another mode of 
keeling the jen)<— and my friend, Mr. Riune, says, by far the 
most frequent one — ^is by raising a ladle full of the boiling 
liquid, which, after being exposed to the air for a few moments, 
is returned to its place. When this is done five or six times, 
in rapid succession, the boiling over is for a while effectually 
put a stop to. The word, however, as shown by the examples * 
from Gower and Chaucer, quoted by Mr. Todd, is not confi- 
ned to the kitchen. 

Keel, t, ruddle, decomposed iron used for marking sheep. Sic* 
Gael. cil. Fr. chaille. Jamieson. 

Keel, a low, fiat vessel or barge, in which coals are carried firom 
the coUiery-ttaithi to the ships, in the Tyne and Wear. Keel 
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is a very ancient namey of Saxon origin, for a ship or vessel — 
ceol^ navis — ^though now restricted to mean the bottom only. 
Ob the first arrival of the Saxons they came over in three 
large ships, styled by themselves, as Verstegan informs us, 
keelet. In the Ghartulary of Tynemouth Monastery, the ser- 
vants of the Prior who wrought in the barges (1378), are called 
kelertf an appellation plainly synonjrmous with the present 
keelmen, or persons who navigate the keels. 

KKBiy-OF-coALS, 8 Newcastle chaldrons — 21 tons, 4 cwt. 

Kbel-bulubs, the keelmen^ or crew of the keel — the partners, or 
comrades in the vessel. See Bully. 

Kbbl-oeeters, the wives and dau^ters of the keelmen, who 
sweep the keels, having the 8weq)ings of the small coals for 
their pains. To deety or dightt in Northern language, nmnn 
to wipe or make clean. See Debt. 

Keelage, keel dues in port^pajrment of custom for every heel 
or bottom that enters a harbour. This word is in Todd's 
Johnson, but in too limited a sense. 

Keely-vine, a black-lead pencil. See Monthly Mag. VoL VL, 
p. 434. See, also. Jam. Supp. 

Keen, a ch^. The hands are said to be keened^ when the skin 
is broken or cracked by the frost, and a sore induced. Keen, 
is also used by the lower classes for caustic applied to wens or 
ulcers ; probably from the pun it occasions. 

Keep-thb-pot-boiung, a common metaphorical expression 
among young people, when they are anxious to carry on their 
gambols with more than ordinary spirit. 

Kbld, the still part of a river, which has an oily smoothness 
while the rest of the water is ruffled. I have only heard this 
word on the Tyne, and confined to the meaning here given ; 
but a fiiend, who lately visited Ullswater, informs me, that 
when the day is imiformly overcast, and the air perfectly still, 
that lake has its surfiice dappled with a smooth, oily appear- 
ance, which is called a held. The word is also, I find, a com- 
mon term in Yorkshire, Westmorland, and Cumberland, for a 
well or luring. . IsL kMth palus. 
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8t jB t* aold man til €tk tree. 
Young and histj was I when I faaa'd 
But sur fiulM am I, sair bSVd now, 
Sair filTd am I, sen I ln»*d thou. 

Kmh, v. to see. — Ken, «. a s^t* Arcfadeacoo Nares says, ** In 

Scotland these words are still in full currency." He might 

hare added, in the North of En^and also. 
KxiviVEBr, Kennd^g, a measure oitmo pedes, half a bushel. 
Kenspecked, Kenspeckled, conspicuous — specked^ so as to be 

eanly kenned, V. Skinner. 
Kbp, to catch, to receive any thing in the act of felling. Sax. 

cepan. Teut. keppen^ captare. 

Mourn, Spring, thou darling of the year ! 
Ilk cow^p cup thall kep a teu^^Smnu. 

Kbppy-ball, hand-ball. In former times it was cnstomary, 
every year at Easter and Whitsuntide, for the mayor, alder- 
men, and sfaferiff of Newcastle, attended by the burgesses, to 
go in state to a pkce caUed the Forth— « sort of maU-*to 
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countenance, if not to join in the play of kepp^f-haU^ and 
other sport8. The etprii de corps b gone, thou^ the 
diversion is still in part kept up by the young people of the 
town ; but it would of course, in these altered times, be consi- 
dered highly indeoorouB^ to ** unbend the brow of authority" 
on such an occasion. Puerile, however, as it may seem, there 
was a time— if we may credit Belithus, an ancient ritualist — 
when the bishops, and even arcUushops, of some churches^ 
used to play at hand4>all with tiie inferior clergy.-<-Temponi 
mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 
Kern, «• to churo. Goth, kema. Sax. ceman, Teut. kemtn, 
KsRN, «. a churn. Sax. eerene, Teut. kerne. Also (by a dia- 
lectical variation of quem\ a hand-mill for grinding com. See 
Quern. 
Kern-babt, an image dressed up with com at a harvest home — 
conhbafy. The same as maiden^ or carline, in Scotland.— 
Kern-suppee, the feast of harvest home. See Mell-supper. 
-^WiN-THB-KERN, to finish the reaping of com. See Meij> 

DOLL. 

Kern-milk, butter-milk, cA«r»-milk. Teut. kem^^nelck. An 

Anglo-Saxon supper ; and still a favourite beverage among the 

rustics of the North* 
Kbrsen, Kirsen, Kursen, to christen. Dut. kersten, Kerten 

is an old way of writing the word. 
Kersmas, Kirshas, Kursmas, Christmas. 
Kbsh, the keSf or hollow stem of an umbelliferous plant. Kyx, 

a hemlock, occurs in Peira Ploughman. Welsh, c«cy#r 
Kbsup, Keslop, a calTs stomach salted and dried for rennet— 

that which toppers or curdles the milk in order to make cheese. 

Sax. ceseiib, coagulum. Germ, kaselab, rennet. 
Keslop. J[Utle tfor kesiop, a Newcastle trope for a chastise- 

nent. Warm yor keslop, a metaphor for a hoi-poU 
K«T, carrion, filth, usdess lumber. Su.-Got. koett. 
Ketxent, a dirty mixture, any sort of filth. 
Kbtty, bad, filthy, dirty, worthless. '< A ketty feUow." 
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iKsvEL, a large hammer for quarrying stones. * 

Ki, quoth. — Kjy-aw, Kiy-i, quoth I. See under Labbbring. 

Kick, the top of the &shion— in other language, quite the 

* just the thing. Q. Isl. ktekr, gestus indeconis? 

Kill, the Northern word for a kiln. V. Jam. Supp. 

Kill-cow, a matter of moment, or of consequence. ^ If s no 

' great kiU-couT'^iX is only a trifling loss, an inconsiderable 

sacrifice. 
KiLUCoup, a summerset. Probably from Fr. ctU^'cap^ tail to 

head — head over heels. ^ Eh ! what a kilUcoup the preest has 

getten out o'is wee bit gig-thing there !" • 
Knx-pRiEST, a jocular name for port wine — from which a very 
^ irreverent inference is drawn. But as Shakspeare sajrs. 

Come, come, good wine is a good fiuniliar creature, if it be 
well used; exclaim no more agunst it.— (XAdSEo. 

Kilt, to truss up the clothes — ^to make them like the Scotch 
kilt, Dan. kilte^op^ to tuck up. 

Kind, intimate. — Nor kind, unfriendly, at enmit}\ See Thick. 

KiNo's-cusmoN, a sort of seat made by two persons crossing 
their hands, on which to place a third. The thrones on the 
reverses of the early Royal Seals of England and Scotland, 
consist of swords, spears, snckes, &c placed in the manner of 
a kin^t cushion. 

Kink, v, to laugh immoderately, to labour for breath as in the 
hooping cough. Teut. kincken, difficulter spirare.— Kink, t. a 
violent or convulsive fit of laughter or coughing, especially 
when the breath is stopped. 

Kink- COUGH, Kink-haust, the hooping-cough— cAin-cougA. Sax. 
cincung, cachinnatio. Teut. kinck-koesty asthma. The igno- 
rant and the superstitious have various fooleries, for curing or 
alleviating this epidemic disorder — such as eating a mouse-pie^ 
or hanging a roasted mouie round the neck— dipping the per- 
sons affected' mW times in an open grave, or putting them nine 
times under a pie-bald horse — passing them nine times thi'ough 
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the nuU'hopper^makmg them ride on a beat'^any thing, in 
shorty to disgust or frighten them : — ^which, so fiir as it is a 
nervous disease, may possibly have a temporary efiect* 
Kirk, a church. A very old English word, still retained^in 
Northumberland. Sax. cyrc. Su.-Got« kyrka, Germ, kirche. 
— Kjrk-oarth, the church-yard. 

The Friars followed folke that were rich, 
And folke that were poor at little price they set ; 
And no cors in the kirke yard ne Kirke was buried. 
But quick he bequeath'd them ought, or quit part of his debt. 

Peirt Ploughnian*i Vuumt. 

KiRK-MAisTER, or K1RK-MA8TER, a church warden. Tent, kerk- 
maetter. — Kirk-folk, the congregation at a church. — Kirk- 
hole, a grave. 

Kiss, Kiss-her, a peculiar squeak with the fiddle, at country 
dancing parties, especially at a mell supper, calling on the beau 
to salute his partner— to take the long established fee. 

KisT, a chest. Common to all the Northern, and also to the 
Webb and Cornish languages. 

KiSTiNo, a funeral. Borders of North. V. Tomlin's Law 
Diet, kyste; and Jamieson, kitting. 

Kit, properly a covered milking pail with two handles, but often 
applied to a small pail of any sort. Adopted, probably, from 
Sax. kitte, a bottle, or leathern bag for holding liquors. 

Kit, a small barrel for pickled sa]mon-*for which Newcastle, in 
days gone by, was much celebrated. 

Kit, the stool on which a cobbler works, including all his tools. 

Kit, a set or company. A general provincialism. 

Kitchen, v. to use thriftily, to be sparing of.^ Kitchen, t, all 
kinds of provisions, except bread. Also, a teap>um. 

Kitchen-physic, substantial fare— *good living— opprobrium me- 
dicorum. 

There was of old no use of physicke amongst us, and but 
little at this day, except it be for a few nice idle citizens^ 
srrfetting courtiers, and staulfed gentlemen lubbers. The 
country people use AriidkaiiiAyficAv. 

BmrUm, Anatomy ^fMdBmtMy^ 
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Krrru, a. tickU^ herd, Affiodft. '^ JOtOe wmrV^-f m kUUe 
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** O moD J a tune, m j lord,* he aid, 

I'Te ftown a kia fine a ilfrf a u i^ 
But Ibr jou 111 do a islOr a deed. 

For in steal an auld lindane affthe ben^ 

ChntGt't WUL 



This word hae other mcaninfi; aa UtUt 

ot uncertain weather; a kMe qw eiiw m roch aa it la inoonTe- 

nient or impolitic to answer; a kittie k o r M ■ o n e unsafe to 

ride^ or not easily managed— skittish. 
KiTTLE-BCST, offiootis, interested about trifles. 
KriTLB-TBi-cBuifFs, to Stir the fire^ — Durhmm. 
Kittling, a kitten. A ?ery ancient word. In Pdsgrsfe, it is 

kyOynge: in Prompt. Panr. kytkage; and in the Ortns Voc»> 

bulorum, kyttdynge. Juliana Barnes writes kemdei qfcmU^ for 

a lit^r ofcats. 
Kimr, the house of correction.^i^nscofl2r. Su--Got. Afftto, 

includere. Germ, kctten^ to fetter. 
KiTTT-CAT, a puerile game, described by Moor, in his &iflblk 

Words, unda* M<a<. Stmtt mentions a game, whidi used to 
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be played in the Nortli, called HpcaifCf more properly col. 
v. Sports and Ptatimes, p. S6. 
KiTTT, KiTTT-WBEN, the common wren— a bird regarded with 
reverential affection— the reputed consort of the red breast. 

The robin and the wren 
Are 6od*8 cock and hen« 

KizoNED, or KizzESED, parched or dried. Children are said to 
be so, when, from a weakened or pampered appetite, they 
loathe their food. " Kizzen*d meat"-»meat too much roasted. 
See GiZEN ; to which it seems allied. 

KucK, a p^ or knob for hanging any thing upon. 

KucK-HOOKs, lai^ hooks for catching salmon in the day-time. 
V. Crav. Gloss. 

Knack, to speak affectedly, to ape a style beyond the speaker's 
education. Grerm. knadien, to crack, to ^dip the king's 
English."— E^NACKiT, one quick at repartee, a clever child. 

Knack-and-rattlb, a quick and noisy mode of dancing with the 
heels, among the lower orders of society. 

He Jumps, and his heels knadc and ratUe. 

The CoUkri Pay Week. 

Knack-knee'o, in-kneed^having the knees so that they knack, 

or strike, agamst each other in walking. 
Knaooy, testy, ill-humoured, waspish. Derived, periiaps, from 

Swed. gnagOj to tease, to torment. 
Knags, Knaggs, pointed rocks, the rugged tops of a hill. V. 

Ihre, hnaggUg, See, also, Knap. 
Knap, the brow or projection of a hill. Sax. cncBp^ vortex 

montis. IsL gnop^ prominoitia. Su.-Got. knap^ summitas 

montis. In the Gospel of Saint Luke (ch. iv., v. 29,) where 

the Jews led our Saviour— imto the brow of the hUl, the Saxon 

ei^ession is, vHBt murUee cnap. 
Knarl, a hunch-backed or dwarfish man. Old Eng. knurle, a 

knot. Hence, a knarled or knufied tree, for a stunted or 

knotty tree. 
KnAw, v. to know. Sax. cnawan. ^* Aw knaw it weel.*' 

Aa 
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Kniflb, to steal, to piller. Q. Celt, ene/h^ to aliear? 

KNocKiNQ-ifELL, a large wooden mallet wl^h oar anoeators used 
to bruise and take the outer husk from the barley, to fit it for 
the pot, before bidiey-mills were known. 

KNOCKiNG-TROUGHy a stonc-tToug^ ot mortar, m wliidi die ope- 
ration alluded to in the last article was performed. Bfany 
hollow stones, originaUy applied to this purpose, are sdU to be 
seen about fiurm-houses. 

Knottt-tommt, milk boiled and poured upon oatmeaL 

KNOirrBERRT, a dwarf mulberry. RvbuM ehamamonu. The 
common people g^ it this name firom a tradition that king 
KmUf or Canute, once relieved his hunger by it. 

Knows, the top of a hill— « bare rounded hillock or emhience. 
Sax. cnoUe. Teut. knolle^ a hill or knoB. 

K.VSS, V. to kiss. Welsh, ctffoii.*— Kuss, t. a kiss. Welsh, cut. 

Kyb, or KiB, the plural of cows— kine. Sax. ey, Taccae. 

Kyle, a cock of hay. Fir. cueUUr^ to gather. 

Kylobs, a small sort of cattle, bred in the BGI^Uands of Scot^ 
land— said to be from fyle^ a Gaelic word for a fofry— over 
which they are transported. But may it oot.be from Germ. 
ktMsUin^ a small cow ? 



Labbering, floundering, struggling, or labouring in water. 

Aw was Ktten the keel, wi* Dick Stavers an* Mat, 

An* the Mansion-house Stairs we were just alangnde. 
When we aw three see*d sumthing, but didn't ken what. 

That was splashing and ItMering aboot i* the tide. 
" It's a flucker !" ki Dick ; «• No," ki Mat, •• its owre big. 

It luickM mair like a skyat when aw first seeM it rise T 
«« Kiv aw"— for awd getten a g^o^ the w^— 

" Odds mercy ! Wye, marrows, becrike it's Ijxrd *Siu.^ 

NamHk Song, ^My Lord 'Sise.* 
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These lines allude to an accident that befell a great legal lutm- 
funy, who unfortunately slipped into the watery element a few 
years ago. 

Laboursomb, made with much labour. ''Not now in use." 
Todd's John. It is still in use among the Northern peasantry. 

Lacbd-tea, tea having spirits in it; as some of our old women 
drink their hyson. . 

Lacing, a good beating. V. Todd's John, lace, 5th. sense. 

Lackits, small sums of money-- odd things, generally. 

Lad, a boy; origuially a man; from Sax. ieode^ the people. 
Langland^the reputed author of the Visions of Peirs Plough- 
man—one of our earliest writers, uses iadde^ in its primttm 
sense; from which, no doubt, proceeded lasiCf lass. In Soot- 
land, the men are all lads, however old, so long as they reoiam 
in a state of ** single blessedness." Sometimes applied to 
all manner of men. The grand&ther of a friend of mine, at 
the age of 88, used to ask for his servant, aged about 65 or ^ 
—where is my lad ? 

Laddie, a lover, a sweetheart— diminutive from lad. 

May aw the press-gang perish. 
Each lass her laddie cherish, 
, Lang may the coal trade flourish. 

Upon the dingy Tyne. 

Newcastle Smtg^ * The Ked Row: 

Laftbr, Lawtbr, as many eggs as a hen will lay before she 

incubates. Teut^ l^g^yd, tempus quo gallinse ova pariunt. 
Laggin, the stave of a cask, tub, &c V, Dure, lagg, 
Laidly, ugly, foul, loathsome. Sax. lathUc, Fr. laid. 
Lainch, a long stride. '* What a lainch he has got"— how he 

launches out his legs. 
Lair, mire, dirt. IsL leir, Su.-Got. ler» To be laired, to stick 

in the mire. Swed. ler, lera, clay, seems cognate. 
Laird, ** the lord of a manor in the Scottish dialect," says Dr. 

Johnson. This is its old meaning; but it is now a common 
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name in Northumberland and Cumberland for a propiietor of 
land, without any relation to manorial ri^ts. 

What*8 the laird doing, Jock ? 

Doing? What should he be doing ! but sittii^ on his ane 
louping-on-8tane» glowring frae him. 

Sage Saifk^ of Jock ^ IJOrtTs Maiu 

LAKBy V. to play. Sax. laean, ludere. Moc-Got. knkan, exul- 
tare. Swed. Uka, to play. In Peirs Plou^unan, lai^e. 

Lake-wake, or Ltke-wake, the watching of a corpse previous 
to interment. Sax. iic, a body, and VHsece, a watching or 
wake. Swed. vakt — vakttuga. It originally conosted of a 
meedng of the friends and relations of the deceased, for the 
purpose of watching by the body from the moment it ceased 
to breathe, to its eiq)ortation to the grave; but the ceremony 
was afterwards converted into a scene of feasting, dancing, and 
revelry, extremely indecent on such a melancholy occasion. 
Instances are related to hav6 occurred, where the corpse was 
fordbly kept unburied by the waJInng friends, until they had 
consumed, in this incongruous festivity, all that the deceased 
had left behind him. The iake-^wake is not yet entirely laid 
aside in country villages, though somewhat frdlen into disuse. 
The funeral procession is opened by singers chaunting appro- 
priate psalms, followed by two young girls dressed in whiter 
called servers; it being their buuness to attend to the wants 
and wishes of the mourners. It was a custom with the An- 
glo-Norman race to celdi)rate a solemn dirge during the cere- 
mony of sepulture. 

Laking, Babt-Lakin, a child's toy, a plaything. 

Lam, Lamb, to beat soundly, to chastise severely. 

"Lamb them, lads; lamb them I"— a cant phrase of the 
time, derived from the &te of Dr. Lambe, an astrologer and 
quack, who was knocked on the head by the rabble in Charles 
the First's time.— Procn/ ^<^ Peak^ VoL /F. p. 162. 

This b an error of our great Novellist. The word is used in 
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two or three of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, written 
before the conjuring Doctor's catastrophe, which did not hap- 
pen undl the jrear 16^. Besides, the derivation seems obvi- 
ously from IsL lemy verberare, or Teut. Umpen^ infligere. See 
Thomson, who gives a Gothic root. 

Lam, or Lamb, and its diminutive Lammie, favourite terms of 
endearment ** Maw bonny lam*'-^** maw canmf lammie** 

Lambtbr, Lamiter, a cripple. " He'll be a lameter for life.'* 

Lam-pat, to correct; principally applied to children — to beat 
with a ferula. Fr. lame, a flat piece of wood or metal. See 
Pat. 

Land-loufbr, a person who flees the country for crime or debt. 
See Loup. 

Lang, long. Common to the Saxon, Danish, and Dutch Lan- 
guages. To think LANG, to long, to weary. 

Lang-length, the whole length. ** He fell aw hit lang length^ 

Lano-loaning-cakb, a cake made for school-boys on their return 
home at the vacation. 

Lang-saddle, or Lang-settle, a long wooden seat, or couch, 
with a back and arms ; usually of carved oak. These settles, 
though still occasionally to be seen in the chimney-comer of 
country houses — and some there are that have descended 
through a number of generations— are going &st out of use : 
— both the thing and the name. See Settle. 

Langsomb, tedious, tiresome. Sax. langswiu Swed. ISngiom, 
slow, tardy, dilatory. — Langsobienbss, tediousness, wearisome- 
ness. 

Langstne, long since. Sax. ionge iUhthan, Sw. Idng sedan. 

Lant, the old name for the game of loo at cards; still retained 
among the vulgar^— Lantbred, looed. — Lanters, the players. 

Lant, urine. V. Todd's John, land; 7th. sense. 

Lap, preterite of leap. ** The horse lap the walL" 

Lap-bander, that which binds closely one thing to another— /op, 
wrap— dand; bind. A tremendous oath is frequentiy called a 
laprbander. 
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Lap-up, to give up, to relinquishy to diacontmae— to wnqit up 

' tools, &c, when the work is finished. 

Lapstonb, a cobbler's stone, on which be hammers his ieadier. 

The sione is held in the lap-^yrheace the name. 
Larb, learning, scholarship. Pore Saxon.— Larb-pathbb, in- 
structor. Both Chaucer and Spenser use iere, 
Lasche, cold and moist^not actually rain. Fr. iiehe. Lat. 

Uunu. V. Moor, ioih or kuhy. 
LASHiGiLLATERr, LusHETGiLAVET, plenty of meat and cfaink; a 

superfluity. Probably from kmith. Mere cant. 
Last, a measure of com — 80 bushels. Sax. hkuL Su.*Oot. 

laest, V. Tomlins" Law Dictionary. 
Lasty, serviceable, durable, continuing^/^ufti^, 
Lat, a lath. Sax. htta, Dut. lot, Fr. /<i<to.— Lat-and-plas- 

TER, an ironical phrase for a tall and slender person<^ofie as 

thin (u a laih. — Lat-riybr, a maker of laths. 
Latch, v. to catch, to lay hold of. Sax. keccan^ prehendere. ' A 

very old word, still in use in the North. 

When that he Galathe besou^^t 
Of love, which he might not lathe, 

Gcwer^ Confiitio Am/mtit. 

Late, or Leat, to search, to se^, to summon, to invite. Gk>th. 
and Isl. leytOi quserere. Hence Court Leet, a court to which 
all freeholders within the district are in^ted. V. Black. 
Comm. Vol. IV., p. ^3. — Lating, or Lbatimo, a summons 
or invitation. Dr. Willan mentions Leating, or Lattng'row^ a 
district from which matrons are invited by special summons to 
be present at a child-birth, or at the death of any of the inha- 
bitants. Should a matron within the limits have been,- through 
inadvertence or mistake, omitted on such an occasion, it is an 
affiront not to be forgiven. 

Lather, to beat or chastise. See Leather, 

Latten, plate-tin. Pistol's sarcastic 

Challenge of this latten bilbo,— JIfierry mvet of Windior. 
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Has been ^ a stumbling block/' not so much ^ to the gene- 
rality of readers," as Sir Thomas Hanmer would express it, 
but to the commentators themselves. See the learned re- 
mariu of the ^ collective wisdcmi/' in the last Varior. Edit 
of Shakspeare, Vol. VIII., p. 22-S; to which should be ad- 
ded Sir Thomas's idea?—*' a &ctitious metal." The meaning of 
the word latten has puzzled our best antiquaries. In Todd's 
Johnson it jfi defined to be, ** a mixed kind of metal, made of 
copper and calamine : said by some to be the old orichalc ;" 
in another word, brass ; though the authority quoted from 
Grower proves that ''laton" and ^bras" are two distinct 
things. In the Dictionaries of Kersey, Bailey, Dyche, and 
Ash, latten is explained to be iron tinned over, which is in fact 
what is called tin. Pegge, also, states latten to be tin. But 
on turning to Nares' Glossary, I find the worthy Archdeacon 
labouring hard at its transmutation into brass. The days of 
alchymy, however, are past. In addition, it may be observed, 
that Ruddiman — the learned Glossarist to Douglas' Virgil-— 
interprets lated, iron covered with tin. This was also the 
opinion of Ritson, a writer of elaborate research, and deep 
penetration— minutely accurate in his elucidations of our an- 
cient dialect, with which he was well acquainted. Pettus, too, 
in his Essays on Words MetalUck, says, that ** thin plates of 
iron tinned over are vulgarly called latton** He, also, con- 
ceives that the white brass, mentioned by Pliny (1. 34, c. 11} 
was no other than brass tinned over, and called laten, or a«rt- 
calcutn. 

Latter, v. to run in a vagrant or hasty manner. Hence, Lat- 
TBRiN, or Latherin, a drab, a trollop. ** A lazy latherin.** 
In Swed. Idtja, is idleness, laziness. 

Lavb, v, to empty, to draw or take out water or other liqiud— to 
lade. Fr. lever. An old word used by Chaucer. 

Lave, s. the residue— those who are omitted. A pure Saxon 
word, occurring in Peira Ploughman. It also means a crowd. 

Of prelates proud, a populous lave. 
And abbots boldly there were known ; 
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With bi^op of St Andrew*! bmve^ 
Who was King James*! bastard son. 

In ancient times the dignitaries of the church, holding the 
temporalities of their benefices of the King, as barMis by the 
tenure of military service, were bound by the feudal law, to 

' attend him in his wars ¥ath their dependents. At tibe battle 
of Neville's Cross, where the Scottish king became k captive, 
the English army was in part commanded by two Archlnshops 
and three sufiragans. 

Layrock, Laverock, the sky^lark. Sax. laferc^ iawerc. 

Here hear my Kenna sing a song. 
There see a blackbird feed her young. 
Or a Icverock build her nest. 
Here give my weaiy spirits rest. 

Waltm, Angler** Wlih. 

Law, t, a hill or eminence, whether natural or artificial. Sax. 
AArti;, Mawt agger, acervus. Moe.-Got. A/stur, monuinentum. 
The term is fi*equently applied to a high ground of some little 
extent, though flat and level at the top. It enters largely into 
the composition of the names of vills and hamlets in the North. 

Law, a, low. Dan. latu — Lawlt, lowly, humble. 

Law me ! Lawful me ! firequent colloquial exclamations, imply- 
ing either wonder or iesn-^Lord bless me. 

Lays, Laggs, dregs, sediment— i!^i. Span, luu. 

Lea, a rich meadow or pasture — any kind of grass land. Sax. 
leagf campus, pascuum. The word is used by Spenser, and 
several times by Shakspeare. 

Lead, to carry. In the North they lead coals and almost every 
thing, which, elsewhere, they carry, or cart. 

Lead-eater, elastic gum, or Indian rubber. A name by no 
means inappropriate. 

Leagh, or Leigh, a scythe. It may be from lea, meadow, and 
agy to cut; or Swed. lie, a scythe. 

Leam, a flame. Sax. leoma, Chaucer uses kme in a sense 
nearly similar. 
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IjuifBR, Of Lebmrr, a ri|>e nut. See Bbown-leambb. 

Lban» in the sense of, to conceal. V. Todd's John. 

LsAPiNo«THB-WBLLy going through a deep and noisome pool on 
Alnwick Moor^ called the Freemen's Well— a 9me qu& mm to 
the freedom of the borou^ On Saint Mark's day, the aspi- 
rants proceed in great state, and in equal s[^ritSy firom the 
town to the moor, where they draw up in a body« at some dis- 
tance from the water, and on a signal being given, they scram- 
ble through the mud with great labour and difficulty. Iliey 
may be said to come out in a condition not much bettcf than 
** the heroes of the Zhnciad after diving in Fleet Ditch." 
There is a current tradition, that thb strange and ridiculous 
custom— rendered more ludicrous by being performed in white 
clothing— was imposed by that capricious tyrant. King John, 
who, it is said, was bogged in this very pool. I witnessed the 
ceremony a few years ago, and I can assure my friend, Mr, 
Surtees, that there is no foundation for his suppoeition, that 
they contrive to keep the pond dry. 

Lbaen, to teach— conformable to &ttju ktran. This sense is not 
yet obsolete. 

Leash, to ply the whip. See Nares' GUossary. 

Lbathe, a place for storing hay and com in winter— a bam. 
Lathe is used by Chaucer. V. Skinner, ladL 

Leather, v. to beat soundly. Perhaps fit>m the instrument 
originally employed — a strap. Leathering is a very ancient 
vulgar term for a beating. 

Lbatheb, the vulgar pronundation of ladder. 

Charitie is the highest step in all the bather to heaven, and 
will reach nearest heaven WhUtinghanCs fVUt^ 1681. 

Leather-head, Leather-heed, a block-bead, a thickwdmll. 

Lanthora Leatherhead, one of the characters in Ben Jonson's 

Bartholomew Fair, has been thought to have been meant for 

Inigo Jones; but Mr. Gifibrd doubts it. 
LsATHBR-HuifGRT, tough checse. See old Tusser's Lesson for 

Dairy Maid Cisley. 

Bb 
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Leave, Lievb, or Lief, willingly, rather; as soon. Sax. lecf, 

lAef is common in Shakspeare, and his contemporaries.^- 

Leaver, or Liefer, more willingly, sooner. Sax. leofre. 

Both Gower and Chaucer often use the comparative lever, 
Lbazes, leasows. — Newc. Sax. Uettue, a pasture, a common. 

Norm. Fr. leswet, letues, pasture- ground. 
Leck, to leak. Isl. lek, stillare. Swed. Uika, to leak.^-LECK- 

ON-ANiKOFF, to pour ou, and drain off, gradually. 
Leb, v. to lie, to tell a falsehood. Sax. ieogan, ** Thou ieet** 

—Lee, t. a lie. This word, vulgar as it is, occcurs in Chaucer. 

— Lee-with-a-la'tchet, a monstrous falsehood. V. Nares. — 
• Leear, a liar. ** The king of leeart** 
Leet, v. to meet with, to fall out, to alight.— Lebt, i. light. — 

Leet, o. light. ** When than heart's sad, can mine be leet P** 
Leets, the lungs or lights. Used, also, for windows— ligA/i. 
LBETSoteE, light, comfortable, cheerful — Ughttome, 
Leil, honest, faithful, constant. Old. Fr. leal^ leaul. 
Lbish, Lish, nimble, strong, active, stout, alert. 
Leister, a prong or trident, used to strike fish. See Blaze. 

Su.-Got. liustroy percutere. Burns, humorously enough, 

makes this instrument a part of the paraphernalia of Death, in 

his celebrated satire on Dr. Hornbook. 

An awfu* scythe, out owre ae shouther, 

Clear dangling hang ; 
A three-tae*d leuier on the ither 

Lay, large and lang. 

Lbn, v. to lend. Sax. Uenan. — Len, «. a loan. Sax. ken. 
Length, t, applied to stature, instead of heigh t.^LENGTHY, tall, 

as well as, long. 
Lennert, our Northern word for a linnet. 
Letch, a long narrow swamp in which water moves slowly 

among rushes and grass — a wet ditch. 
Let-leet, to inform, to disclose. To let in Ughl, 
Let-on, to alight upon, to meet with or encounter. ** He never 

let on** — he never got or found what he ¥ranted. Isl. laeta, ^ 

ostendere. , 
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Let>wit, to make known. Dut. iiuUen toeeten. Sw. I6t veta, 

Leup, Lufe, Luif, the palm of the hand. A very ancient word. 
V. Jamieson. Outside the ieuf, back of the hand— equivalent 
to rejection and repulse. 

Leuk, v. to look. — Leuk, i. a look. — Leuks, the countenance— 
looks. ** His leuks wad spaen a calf." 

Lbw, mild, calm. — Lew-wabm, tepid — luke-uHtrm, Teut. lauweth 
tepefacere. 

Lewd, wild, ungovernable ; as a lewd pointer. 

Lib, to emasculate. Dut. Itthben, Used by Bishop Hall, Mas- 
singer, and others. — Libber, qui castrat. Lib, appears the 
same as glib, in ITte Winter's Tale, Act IL Sc. 1. 

Lickly, likely, probable. — Lickliest, the superlative degree. 

Licks, a sound beating, a severe chastisement. The verb Hck, I 
believe, is a general provincialism. 

Lift, assistance. To give a lift, to lend a helping hand. 

Lift, the sky. The same idea as heaven — heaved or lifted up. 

LiG, to lie down, to rest the limbs. Common to the Saxon and 
most of the Northern languages. Both Chaucer and Spenser 
use it. — LiG-MA-LAST, a loiterer, the last. — Lig-o-bed, one who 
lies long in bed — ^the '* slug-a-bed" of Shakspeare. 

LiGGEE, or LiGNiE, a carved lignum vit€B coit for playing at dad" 
dart, or the game of trippit and coit. 

Lightening, break of day. Sax. lihtan, to iUuminate. 

Like, to please, to be agreeable to. Dr. Johnson is mistaken in 
thinking it disused. 

Like, obliged, under a necessity. " I'm Uke to go." *' She's 
like to do it." Q. from Ugo, to tie ? as our common people 
say, such a thing is *' tied to be so ;" ue, it must be so. 

Liken*d. " I had likened,^' — I was in danger of. Pegge. 

Liking, delight, pleasure. Sax. licung. An old Scotch word, 
occurring in that fine and animating passage from Barbour'6 
Bruce, quoted by Dr. Jamieson. 

A ! freedome is a noble thing ! 
Fredome mayss man to haiff /lArlff^/ 
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Fredome all solaoe to mtn giffis ; 
He \eYjB at eas, that freiy levyn, 

LiLE, little. Swed. liSe, adj. def. lUen, Widegren. 

LiLLy to assuage pain. Lat. lallare, to lull. 

LiLLT-wuNs ! LiLLT-wuNTEBs ! exclamatioiis of amatement. 
lAly woundt^rom the crucifixion ? 

Lilt, to sing, by not using words of meaning, but tuneful sylla- 
bles only. — North, Su.-Got. luUa, canere. 

I*ve heard a Uliiagi at the ewes miUdng. 

Fkrwert of the Forest. 

Limbo, in gaol — the ablative of Limbuiy the place of the departed 
Saints and Holy Men who died before the crucifizion. V. 
Du Oange. " He's getten into Mmbo, up the nmeteen siepi^* 
— he b under coofinement in Newcastle (<^d} gpiol. Bastwkk, 
the friend and aasodate of Prynne and Burtoo^ designatea his 
imprisonment in the Gatehouse (to which he was committal 
lor writmg JFIageUmm Pontijieit H Epueopamm LatiaUumJ in 
lambo Fatruau \. Letany of John Basfcwick, Doctor of 
Fhisicke, 4to. 1637» pauim, 

LiMMER, a female of loose manners, or easy virtue.F->LiiiifBR- 
u>oif, a mischievou^oung man^a rogue^ a scoundrel. 

LiMMERs, shafts for a cart or carriage. IsL A'aurr, rami arbormn. 

LiN, V. to cease, to stop. IsL Una, enenrare^ frangere. 

Yet our northern prikkers, the bor der er s, notwithstanding, 
with great enormitie (as thought me), and not unlyke (to be 
playn) unto a masterless hounde hougfing in a hie wey, wbe» 
he hath lost him he wayted upon, sura hoopyng, sum whiitel- 
yng, and moste with crying a Bermyke! a Bermyke / a Fen^ 
wyhe! aFenwykef aButmer! aB u im t rf or so ootherwisess 
theyr capteins names wear, never Ihmit those tnrabloas sod 
daungesous noyses all the night long. 

Patten's EaepeHeitm qftheJDttkt^SomerseL 
Set a beggar on horseback, he*ll never fin till he be a-gallop. 

Ben Jonson^ Staple cfNcm, 

Lin, 1. linen. Swed. /m, flax ; Unnei linen. 
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Lin, t. the lime tree. Sired kndf lune tree. 

Lin, Linn, a cascade, a preafMce.— 2>iir. and North. Sax. 
hfynna, a torrent. Isl. lindf a cascade. In Northumberland 
the word is sometimes used to denote a pool formed below a 
waterfall; agredng in this sense with Welsh %n, a lake. 

The near*8t to her of kin 
Is Toothy» tripping down from Yerwin's rushy Hn, 

DrojfUnCs Poiy-olbknu 

Ling, provindally, heath. Erica mtlgaris, Isl. Kng, 

LiNOT, active, strong, able to bear fetigue*— also in the sense of 

tall, athletic, vigorous. 
LiNiEL, shoe-maker's thread. Fr. Ugnetd, Hie same as Ungel, 

which b described in Nares' Glossary as ** a tort iA thong used 

by shoe-makers and cobblers ; from lingular* 
Links, sandy btrren ground — sand-hills on the sea shore. V. 

Jamieson. 
Lin-pin, a linch pin— the pin which goes through the axle tree 

to keep on the wheels. Su.-Got. lunia, paxillus axis. Jam. 
LiPPEN, to expect, to depend upon. ** I lippened on you to join 

me." Sax. leqfen^ credere. 
LipPEK, spray from small waires; either at sea, or in a river. 
LiRK, V. to crease, to rumple. Id. lerka^ cORtrafaere.— LiRX, s. 

a crease, a wriidde. 
LisK, the groin. ** A pain in the &Ar.'* Dan. and Swed. lim^e. 
Listen, die selvage of woollen cloth. Sax. /m^. Dan. iSir/e. 
Lite, to rely on, to trust to, to depend upon. Swed. Ut<h 
LiTB, little. An old word from Sax. lyt; used by Chaucer, both 

as a substantive and an adjective; and still retained in the 

North. LALiy and Lilb, also mean little. I cannot pretend 

to reeoBcile theae dkdectical variations. 
LiTHB, to listen. "* IrUA^ ye^'— hark you. I^^, Pars Hough- 

man. So.-€kyt. lyda^ aodire, fyda till, aures advertere. 
I^m, LmiKN, to fldz, to thicken ; aa to lithe the pot.— Lrra- 

n9Qi IsntaooN^ a niitiira, or thickening fbr the pot; such as 

oirtmeal, iloar, Ao. V. IHfiiraham, and JaaMon. 
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Littlest, least, the regular Northern superlative of little. 

Where love is great the Httkit douhu are fear. 

Shak. Hamlet. 

Lizzie, an abbreviation of Elizabeth. " Lisaae Moody.** 

LoAK, or LoKE, a small quantity ; as a loke of hay, a loke of 
meal, a loke of sand. V. Jam. lock^ loake. 

LoAK ! LoAK-A-DAZiE ! LoAK-A-DAZiE-ME ! exclanuitions of sur- 
prise or pleasure, modulated to suit the occasion. 

LoAL, or Loll, to make a strange noise, to mew like a cat. V. 
Jam. Supp. loalling. 

Loaning, Lonnin, a lane or bye-road. Swed. IdungSng. 

Loaning, a place near country villages for milking cows. V. 
Jamieson, loan. 

But now I hear moaning on ilka green lota^. 

Flowers of the ForeH. 

LoB-«ocK, a contemptuous epithet for a sluggish person. 

I now must leave you all alas. 
And live with some old hbcock ass I 

Breton^ Works of a Young Wit. 

Loch, a lake. A pure Gaelic word. There is Black Loch, in 
the county of Northumberland. 

LoE, Lowe, synonymous with Law ; which see. 

Loop, rather, as soon. Sax. leaf. See Leave. 

Look, to weed corn— to look for, or clear it of, weeds. V. 
Ray. 

Lollock, or Lollop, a lump ; as, a loUock of &t. 

Lollop, to walk in an undulating manner — to move heavily. 

Lone, single. " A lone woman" — a female unmarried, or a widow 
without children. This word appears in Todd's Johnson as if 
it were obsolete, which is not the case in the North. 

LooN, LouN, LowNE, an idle vagabond, a worthless fellow, a 
rascal. The word is old ; but etymologists are not agreed in 
the derivation. A learned friend derives it from Germ, lugen, 
to lie; addmg, that lugen-maul, literally l}ing chops, is a huge 
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liar. Shakspeafe has evidently taken the stanzas in the drink- 

^ ing scene in Othello, firoro the ancient version of. Take thy old 

Cloak about thee, recovered by Bishop Percy, and published 

by him in the 1st. Vol. of his Reliques of Ancient English 

f. Poetry. 

King Stephen was a worthy peere. 
His breeches cost him but a crowne. 

He held them sixpence all too deere ; 
Therefore he call*d the taylor Lowne. 

LooR, Lour, to stoop in walking — to lower. — iSTorM. 

LoosE-i'-THE-HEFT, a disorderly person, a vagabond — uncertain 
in his haunts. See Heft. 

Lop, Loppb, a flea. Pure Saxon. Swed. loppa. In the Mid- 
dle Ages, when this enemy to mankind infested a bed, it was 

• attributed to the envy of the Devil. 

LopPEN, LuppEN, pret. leaped. Sax. hleop, Swed. lupen. 
Lvppen, also means, Mr. CuUey says, burst from swelling. 

LopPER, to coagulate. Loppered mt/!^— milk that sours and 

, curdles without the application of an acid. Swed. Idpa, to 
run together. Sc. tapper, to curdle. Isl. hlaup, coagulum. 

LopsTROPOLOUS, mischievous, clamoroua^obsireperouM. 

Loibttrop'lotu fellows, we kick*d them O. 

Song, SwalweU Hopping. 

LosiNG-LBATHER, an injury in a tender part, to which inexpe- 
rienced riders are subject; and which makes them, what is 
elsewhere called, toddle tick. It is a rustic idea— counte- 

' nanced by some old authors— that a sprig of elder, in which 
there is a joint, wo^i in one of the lower pockets, vnll operate 
as a charm against this galling inconvenience ; but whether 

To harden breech, or soften horse, 
I leave*t to th* learned to discourse. 

FledcnoCi Diarhm. 

L0U6H9 a lake. ^ Keemer Lough.**~^N6rth. V. Thomson. 
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Lock, to weed a field of quicken grast.p— ForXr. See Look. 

LouNy Lown'd, calm, shdtered fit>m the wind. hL kgn, mna 
tnmquillitas. Swed, hign, oalm, serene. 

LouBfDER, to beat with severe strokes. V. Jamieson. 

Lounge, a lai^ lump ; as of bread or cheese. Span. kmehOf a 
lunch. 

Loup, v, to leap. Su.-Grot. loepa^ currere. Sw. IBpa^ to run. — 
Loup, i. a leap or spring.^LoupiNO, the act of leaping. 
** Loupinge, or skyppinge. Saltus." Pkximpt. P&rv. 

Loup, v, to cover. Teut. loopen, catulire. * 

Loup-THE-LANG-LONNiN, a name for the game of leap frpg^ 

LouPY-DVKB, a term of contempt; conjoining the ideas of im- 
prudence and waywardness. Sometimes applied to one of 
those expeditions that maidens si^ for, but whidi prudent 
matrons deprecate as shameless and untoward. It has no 
doubt been adopted from its primary application to cattle 
leaping a Ske, 

LousB, to unbind, to release, to leave off work*— to loose. 

Lout, v. to bow in the rustic flEuhion. Sax. hbdan, to bend. 
Swed. luUi, to stoop. This word is used by Gkiwer, Chaucer, 
Spenser, and other ancient English writers. 

Lout, i. a stupid awk¥rard person. Teut. loHe, homo insolsos. 
Shakspeare writes it lowt. 

LovEsoME, lovely. Sax, lossum^ delectalnlis. In Peirs Plough- 
man, Chaucer, &c. Indeed, in old English, some and fy are 
used indifierently as terminations of a^ectives. 

LowANCE, an allowance of drink to work-people; especwUy that 
which is given in the harvest field. The largess of a stranger 
is received with a loud huzza, interming^ with the screams and 
shrieks of the women. V. Moor, lowan9, 

Lowe, v. to inake a bright flame.*-"Lowi^ «, a flame, a Uaze, a 
light. Su.-Grot. logo, Isl. logif flamma. — Lillt-lowe, a 
comfortable blaze. LUly, which is probably fit>m Sax. lig, 
flamma, seems redundant. 

LowRY, LowERY, overcast, threatening to be wet, or stormy*- 
lowerin^* Spoken only , I think, of the woitfaer. 
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LucK-PENNTy a small sum of money returned to the pmxhaser, 
on selling horses or cattle, by way of ensuring good luck. 

Lucky, large, wide, easy. Country tailors generally receive di- 
rections to make their customers' clothes ^ brave and lucky.** 

Lug, the ear. An old word, both in England and in Scotland. 
Su.-Got. lugga. Sax. ge4ugsian, to pull— the ear being a 
part easily pulled or lugged, 

LuGGiB, a wooden dish. Bums, in the poem of Halloween, 
alludes to a singular species of divination with '* luggiet three," 
which is minutely described in a note. 

LuGGisH, a, dull, heavy, stupid. Probably loggUh. 

LuGGisH, t, an indolent, or idle fellow. " Loup, ye lugguk^ ye 
ha' nae spunk in ye." 

LuM, a deep pool of water, the still part of a river.— X»afMr. 

LuM, the chimney of a cottage, Welsh, Uumon, Lover^ in Lan- 
cashire, and also in some parts of Yorkshire, is a term for a 
chimney ; or rather for an aperture in the roof of old houses, 
where the fire was in the centre of the room, through which 
the smoke was emitted, there being nothing analogous to our 
chimney. In those days, halls smoky, but fiUed with good 
cheer, were thought no inconvenience. Lideed, the smoke 
was supposed to harden the timber, and to be good physic for 
the family. I find lover in Peirs Ploughman, and also in the 
Faerie Queene; probably fi-om Fr. Pouverte, Sibbald con- 
jectures that lum may be from Sax. leom^ light — scarcely any 
other light being admitted, excqit through this hole. Brand, 
on the other hand, asks if it may not be derived firom the lome 
or clay wherewith the wattle work is daubed over inside and 
out ? Thus we find 

No end, in wandering mazes loeL^MUton, 

LuM-sooPBR, a chimney, or lum-tvfeeper,'-^North, and Newc, 

LuRDANB, a drone or sluggard. Teut. loerd^ homo ignavus. 

Old Ital. lordone, a foul, filthy, sloven. Fr. lourdaud, a dunce, 

a blockhead. Some old writers, however, pretend to derive 

this word firom Lord Dofie— a name given (more firom dread 

cc 
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than dignity) to those Danes, who, when thqr were masters 
of the island, were distributed in private houses; where they 
are said to have conducted themselves, or, if the expression be 
permitted-*/or<i^d over the inhabitants, with outrageous inso- 
lence and pride. 

In every house Lord Dane did then rule all ; 
Whence laysie lozels lurdanet now we call. 

Mhrorfir MagUtrtOes, 

LuRDY, lazy, sluggbh. Fr. lourd^ duD, stupid. Ital. lordo, foul, 
dirty, filthy. 

Ltert, the lean or muscular flesh of an animal; espedally that 
on the buttocks. Sax. /tra, viscum. 

Ltka ! listen — an exclamation of astonishment. An abbrevia- 
tion of look ye ! ** Lyka man J what do I hear you say ?" 



M. 



Mab, v. to dress carelessly. Hence, Mab-cap, generally called 

molh^ap, a cap which ties under the chin — ^wom by elderly 

women, 
Mab, t, a slattern. It is, I am told, a diminutive of Abigail, a 

cant name for a lady's waiting-maid— whence the verb. 
Mack, v. to make. Preterite, m'yed. Germ, macken, to make. 
Mack, t, kind, sort, fashion — a match or equal. Swed. niake. 
Mack-bould, to venture, or take the liberty — to make hold, 
Mackless, matchless, unequalled. Swed. makaldt, incomparable. 
Macks, sorts, fashions — makes, ^ A little o' a' macks,** 
Mackshift, a substitute or expedient in a case of necessity or. 

difficulty — a makeshift, 
Maddle, to wander, to talk inconsistently, to foiget or confound 

objects, as if in a state bordering on delirium. 
Madpash, a person disordered in the mind — a madbrain. From 

mady and poM, a ludicrous term for the head. 
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Mafplb, to stammer, to be puzzled— to act by means inadequate 
to the attainment of the object or end proposed— like one in 
dotage. Teut. majfelen, baibutire. — Mafflino, a state of per- 
plexity. 

Maggy, a provincial name for a magpie. See Piamrt. 

Mail, a rent — ^money exacted by Freebooters on the Borders. 
Sax. nuUy stipendium, pretium. 

Mail, a travelling trunk. F. malle^ a trunk, or box. 

Mailin, or Maetlin, a sort of mop made of old rags, with a long 
pole, for cleaning out an oven— ffi«/dpAorica%, a dirty careless 
wench. V. Todd's Johnson, malkin, and maukiiu 

BfAiLLEN, Mbalun, the quantity of milk which a cow gives at 
once; as well as the appointed time of milking her. Sax. 
ytuei, portio, spatium temporis— a meoL 

Main, t, might, strength, exertion. Sax. nuggtu Isl. magn. 
Shakspeare endeavours to be superlatively witty, in his pun on 
the word, in 2d. Part Kmg Henry VL 

Sal.— Then let*s make haste away, and look 
Unto the main. 

Wab — Unto the mam ! O &ther, Makne is lost; 
That Maine which by main force Warwick did win, 
And would have kept so long as breath did last : 
AfatfMdiance, fiither, you meant ; but I meant MtAne; 
Which I will win from France, or else be slain. 

Main, used adverlnaUy for very; as mmn dark. 

Mains, a fiurm, or fields, attached to a mansion house, in the 

occupation of the owner — lands in dominico^ demesne lands. 

SeeDvL Ckmgp,mansui donunicatut ; and Skene de Verb. Sig- 

nificat. to, manerium* 
Mainswxar, or Manswbab, to take a false oath. Sax. mantwe^ 

rian, pgerare. Dan. meentwreny perjured.— Mainswbabing, 

or Manswbaring, perjury. 
Maist, most. Sax. iiuie4#.— Maistlt, mostly.— Maistlin<», for 

the most part. 
Maistbb, master, mister. Sax. mmtUr. Old Eng. iMyi«rr. 
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O maytter dere and &dir reyerent. 

My ii«iy«<0r Chaucer, floure of eloquence. 

Occkve i^ Begimbie PHttcipis, 

Gower, that first garnished our English rude; 
And maiiter Chaucer, that noblj enteqirised 
How that English mjght freshelj be ennewed. 

SketUnCt Crowm of IjiwrdL 

Maisterm AN, a common term for a husband. 

Maistrt, skill, power, superiority — mattery, Fr. maiitrie. 

Make, a companion or equal. An old word. Sax. maca, sodus, 
consors, conjux. Swed. make, spouse, mate. 

Make-count, v, to calculate on, to mean or intend to do any 
thing. Fr,faire compte, to be assured. 

Make-count, t, a makeweight — something oyer. Germ, zu^e^ 
uncht. 

Makeless, matchless, without an equal. Su.-Got. makaloet, 
Swed. makaldt, excellent, above compare. This latter word in 
the Grecian garb of MAKE A12S— adopted by the learned 
Queen Christina, on one of her numerous medals (Brenner 
Num. Sueo.-Goth. Chr. Tab. TV.) — sadly perplexed the anti- 
quaries at Rome. 

Mally, a girl's name— Mary. V. Thomson, Molly. 

Mally, a name for the hare. — Dur. Sc« maukin, mawkin. 

MAiofER, to be in doubt, to hesitate, to mutter, to murmur. 

I wonder in my soul. 
What you could ask me, that I should deny. 
Or stand so mammering on.^Sffu^. OtheUo, 

Sir Thomas Hanmer most unfortunately refers to Fr. m^ amour, 
which, he says, " men were apt often to repeat when they were 
not prepared to give a direct answer !" This is Hanmermg 
our illustrious bard, with a vengeance. 

Mamuy, a childish name for mother. Teut. mamme, mater. 

Manadob, a box or dub instituted by inferior shop-keepers-^ 
generally linen*drapers — ^for supplying goods to poor or im- 
provident people, who agree to pay for them by instalments— 
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a mode of dealing extremely lucrative to the one party, but 
sadly the contrary to the other. Of late, much of this deaer- 
* vedly disreputable trade has been in the hands of manadge' 
womejif who become responsible to the drapers for what they 
too often impose on their deluded customers. The word is 
obviously derived from Fr. mSnage, way of saving, parsimony. 
Mamg, «. bariey or oats ground with the husks ; given to dogs 
and swine. Perhaps from Sax. mengean^ to mingle. Mung- 
cam, mixed com, occurs in ancient records. Mongcom is also 
an old English word. 
Manner, dung, or compost^— ifiantfrr. 
Mannib, a diminutive of man. ^ A tight little mannie^* 
MappEn, perhaps — ^it may happen.'-'Cumb, and West, 
March, a land-mark, a boundary-line or division. Sax. mearc. 
Fr. marche. Our modem word demarcation is cognate. — 
Marches, the borders of a kingdom ; as the marchet, or limits 
between England and Scotland, when these were considered as 
enemies' countries. There were march laws, and march courts 
of judicature, of which the Wardens were supreme judges. 

They of those marches, gracious sovereign. 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

Shak. Hen, V. 

Mare, more. Pure Saxon. Germ, mehr, Sc. mair. 
Margit, the usual pronunciation of Margaret. 
Marrow, or (as sometimes written) Marra, v. to match, to 
equal. 

'Bout Lunnun then divent ye myek sic a rout, 
There*8 nowse there maw winkers to dazzle ; 

For aw the fine things ye are gobbin about. 
We can marra iv Canny Newcassel. 

Song, Camty Newcauel, 

Marrow, «. a mess-mate, companion, or associate— «n equal. 
See Ruddiman's Glossary to Douglas. 
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Marrows^ fellows; two alike, or correspon^ng to eadi other; 

as a pair of gloves, a pair of stoddiigs, a pair of shoes. 
Marrowlbss, without a match, incomparable. See BIakbubs. 

MaBRT ! MaRRT-ON-US ! fifARRT-COMB-OOr ! Marrt-cqmb-up ! 

common in teijections— purposed diflgmses in &your of pious 
ears. Marry, according to Brand, was ong^naDj, in Popish 
times, a mode of swearing by the '^^rgin Mary. 

Marry-and-shali^ that I will. Often used by old people. It 
occurs m dd. Part of Shak. King Henry VL ProbaUy the 
remnant of a papistical invocation — hy ike Virgm wiU /• 

Marrv-on, to tie the conjugal knot. '* What d'ye think 1 IGss 
A is married on Mr. B ." A pure Northumbrianism. 

Mart, a cow or ox slaughtered at Martinmas, and hung up to 
dry for winter provision. The custom of salting meat to last 
throughout the inclement months was universal among our 
ancestors. Though less fre^ent, since the extensive cultiva- 
tion of turnips, it still partially prevails in Newcasde and the 
neighbourhood, where it is not unusual for a few fiunHies to 
join in the purchase of a Mart, at the fair hdd on old Mar- 
tinmas Day, and to divide it among them. 

Mask, to infuse. ** Matk the tea." Identical with math, as 
applied to brewing. Swed. mAska, to mash. The original 
idea is mix. 

Mason-due, the vulgar name for an andent hospital, on the 
Sandhill, Newcastle, lately taken down. Evidently a corrup- 
tion of Fr. Maison de Dieu, a house of God, or religious hospi- 
tal. Mecuon-due occurs in a stat. of Queen Eliz. Chaucer 
vrites it maitondewe. 

Masselgrm, a mixture of wheat and rye for housdiold bread— 
maslin, Teut. matteluyn, farrago. Dut. moiteleyn. Old Tus- 
ser, in homely phrase, describes the advantage of using a loaf 
of this kind; and, with a true agricultural appetite, talks of a 
round, a foot broad. 

Maud, Mawd, a plaid worn by the Cheviot shepherds. Su^ 
Got. mudd, a garment made of rein-deer skins. V. Ihre. 
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Good antiquaries are of opinion, that the Highland plaid is 
the actual successor and representative of the Roman toga. 
Its ancient uses are still preserved. The Romans, as well as 
the Scots, slept on it, and it was extended over the nuptial 
bed. 

Macf, Maugh, Meaugh, a brother-in-law. V. Lye, nueg ; Sib- 
bald (Glossary of ancient Scottish Words), mtdgh'; and Jam. 
mmch, 

Mauk, Mawk, a maggot, a gentle. Su.-Got. moMr, ant ; madk^ 
vermis. Swed. moiAr, a worm. 

Mauky, Mawky, maggotty, whimsical, proud, capricious. 

IfAUM, Mauxt, mellow, soft. Su.-Grot. mogna^ to become mel- 
low. To maum a crust of bread, is to soften it in water. 

Macndbr, to wander about in a thoughtful manner; to be tedi- 
ous in talking ; to say a great deal, but irregularly and confu- 
sedly ; to lose the thread of a discourse. Sc. maunder , to talk 
nonsense. In Norfolk, and some of the South Eastern coun- 
ties, it means to grumble, or murmur. 

Maundbrer, a tedious and weary speaker, a confused, or inco- 
herent talker. Gael, mandagh^ a stutterer, seems allied. 

Maunt, Muncle, familiar and easy transmutations of, my aunt, 
my uncle. Borders of North, Nuncle and Naunt, for an 
uncle and an aunt, occur in Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Maut, malt. " Willie brew'd a peck o* maut.^* Burns. 

Mauiten-corn, com damped and banning to germinate —ma//- 
ing-com, — North, V. Ihre, malt. 

Maw, v. to mow, or cut with a scythe. Preterite, mew. Sax. 
mavHin, Germ, mahen, — Mawer, a mower. 

Maw, pronouuy my, mine, belonging to me. ** Maw hinny." 

Mawks, an ill behaved girl, a slattern. 

Mawment, a puppet. Old English, maumet, an idol ; corrupted 
fix>m Mahomet, in derision. 

May, the sweet-scented flower of the white thorn. See May- 
Day Customs, Brand's Pop. Antiq. Vol. L, p. 179 & seq. 

Rise up, maidens, fie for shame. 

For I've been four lang miles fix>m hame ; 
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I Ve been gathering my garlands gajr ; 
Rise up, fiur maids, and take in your May. 

Old Neweattk Song. 

Major Moor gives an inaccurate version of this homely canti- 
cle, in his SufR>lk Words, p. 2^. Maj games, as well as 
many other harmless country amusements, have been too 
hastily extinguished. The human mind — ^whether educated 
or not — requires employment ; and the interdiction of rural 
recreations, under the pretence of the improvement of the 
people, will not eradicate licentiousness ; nor can the multi- 
tude be made good by compulsion alone. All such meddling 
with the natural arrangement of society b mischievous, and 
has a tendency to drive the lower orders to the public-house. 

Mazed, astonished, amazed. Also stupified — ^rendered insensi- 
ble by a blow. ^ Aw stood quite maze<U* 

Mb, for L A common grammatical error. Not, however, with- 
out examples in our old language. 

Meal-kail, hasty-pudding for breakfast or supper, among the 
labouring people in the Northern parts of Northumberland. 

Mealy-mouthed, '' using soft words, concealing the real inten- 
tion; speaking hypocritically." Todd's Johnson. It also 
means, not telling a tale at full length from motives of delicacy. 
I should prefer Skinner's construction — mild-mouthed or we/- 
htthmouthed — but derive the word from Fr. miele, honied ; as 
we say honied words. 

Clayton was fidse, meai%e^mouth*d, and poore spirited. 

Life ofAnL a Wood, p. 165. 

Mean, to complain, to lament — to moan. Sax. maenany dolere. 
And thus she mcant^^Shak. Midtum, NigfU^t Dream. 

Mean, t. heavy complaint, lamentation — moan. 

Meaning, shrinking; as, indicative of pain or lameness. Teut. 

mmcken, mencken, to go lame, to limp. 
Mebby, Mabees, Mavies, perhaps, probably— i/ may be. 
Meddle-nor-make. ''He'll ndther meddle nor mak^* — he'll 

not interfere. Sc. meddle nor mak. 
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Meeb, the mlgar word for amarc^ AIbo an abfuiye term among 
the lower order of ladiet in Newcastle. 

Meet, fit> proper. Swed. mdtllig, moderate, temperate. 

Mbgoy-monny-legs, a lively insect often seen oti garden walks— 
miilepes, — 2>«r. In North, it is called Mbo-monnt-feet. 

Mblder, a making of meal— -a parcel of com ground at one time. 
In some places the farmers hire the miller, and in tmns have 
a winter stock of meal made. The meldering day used to be, 
and perhaps still is, a kind of feast among the yeomanry. Fr. 
moudrcy to grind ; or, according to Dr. Jamieson, IsL maildn 
molitura, from mala, to grind. 

Mell, V, to intermeddle, to engage in, to interfere inth. Fr. 
meler» ** I shall not meil with your afl&irs." The commenta- 
tors are not agreed on the expression, 

Men are to meU with. — Shak, AWt WeU thai Ends fFett, 

It means men are to meddle with ; without the least allusion 
to the indecent idea surmised by Theobald, 

Mell, v. to pound, to bruise — from the instrument used. 

Mell^ t, a wooden mallet, or hammer; generally with a long 
handle. Lat. mdUeuSy the ancient mallet, or maule. This 
weapon, under the name ofmtolnery was assigned by the Goths, 
to their God Thor. 

Mell-doll, an image of com, dressed like a doll, carried in 
triumph — amidst the most frantic screaming of the women— 
on the last day of reaping. In some places they call it a Keen 
(cam) Baby. There is aJsg, occasionally, a Harvest Queen— 
thought to be a representation of the Roman Ceres — appard- 
led in great finery, and crowned with flowers ; with a scythe in 
one hand, and a portion of com in the other. This old cus- 
tom is noticed by Hentzner, in his Joumey into England^ du- 
ring the reign of Queen Elizabedi, Strawberry Hill Edition, 
p. 79. 

Mell-supper, a suppei^ and merry-making on the evening of the 
conclusive reaping day^the feast of harvest home. Besides 
a grand display of excellent old English cheer, with a mixture 

Dd 
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of modern goAt, to enlarge the sphere of epicurean enjoyment, 
there is dancing, masking and disguising, and every other sort 
of mirth to expand a rustic heart to gaie^. According to 
Hutchinson, the Historian of Northumberland, the name of 
this supper is derived from the rites of Ceret^ when an offering 
of the first firuits was made ; the word melle being a provincial 
word, equivalent to mingle: implying that the cakes used at 
this fesdval are mingled or made of new corn, and that it is the 
least of the first mingling of flour of the new reaped wheat. I 
am, however, strongly inclined io think, that we may safely 
refer to Teut. maely convivium refectio, pastus. Various other 
etymologies have been conjectured, which are noticed in 
Brand's Pop. Ant. Vol. I., Chap. Harvest-Home; where the 
reader will find much interesting matter on this subject. 

Mbll-doors, the space between the heck and outward door, the 
entry or passage — middle [of] doors, Fr. milieu, MeU is an 
old word for between, not yet altogether disused. 

Mbll-drop, the least offensive species of mucus fix>m the nose. 
** Mell-drop Tommy" — a familiar cognomen. 

BfENDfi, recompense, atonement, satisfiu^on— amencb. 

If she be fidr, *tis the better fi)r her; an she be not, she 
has the mends in her own hand.— 5%aA:. TroUus and Cressida. 

Mbnnam, the minnow. Nearly resembling Gael, meanan, 
Mbnse, V, to grace, to ornament, to decorate. ** The pictures 

mense the room," a compliment paid by a Northern ardst to 

my unpretending collection. 
Mbnse, s. decency, propriety of conduct, good manners, kindness, 

hospitality. It also means an ornament, or credit; as be is 

** a mense to his family." Sax. mennesc, humanus. Su.-Got. 

m&nnisklig, Swed. mensklig. See TmlorVmensb. 
Mbnseful, decent, graceful, mannerly, hospitable, creditable. . 
Mexseless, indecorous, graceless, inhospitable, unmannerly. 
Mbnse, or Mbnseful-pennt, liberality conducted by prudence. 

Would have their mens^fiU-penny spent 

With gossips at a merrimenU— 7^ CoOier^s Wedding. 
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BIere, a lake, a marsh, a large pool. Pure Saxon. 
Merry-begotten, illegitimate— in law, filius nullius— rather 
waggbhly alluded to by old BmnneT 

Knoute of hia body gate sonnes thre, 
Tuo bi tuo wifes, the thrid injoiUJte, 

LangtofPt Chronide, 

The historical reader is aware that battardismf especially if the 
fiither were royvl or noble, was in the middle ages no disgrace ^ 
and that very latitudinarian principles were disseminated con- 
cerning a species of gallantry, which, as we learn from Evdyn, 
an indulgent churchman — the Cardinal de Richelieu— was in 
the habit of calling '* the honest man's recreation." 

Merrt-dancers, the glancings of the Aurora Boreaiu, Theie 
Northern lights, when first seen, were called burning spears, 
and which to persons of a vivid ima^nation still seem to repre- 
sent the clashing of arms in a military engagement. The first 
instance of their appearance mentioned by Dr. Halley, is that 
which occurred in the year 1560. 

Merry-night, a rustic ball — a night (generally about Christmas) 
appropriated to mirth and festivity. These homely pastimes, 
besides the eating and drinking, consist of dancing, in all the 
lower modes of the art; of masked interludes; and occasion- 
ally of the ancient sword dance ; with an indispensable ad- 
mixture of kissmg and rompmg, and other " gallantry robust.** 
V. Willan. 

Messit, a little dog, a sort of cur. V. Jamieson, meuan. 

Met, t^ to measure. Teut. meUn, metiri. Swed. wi^te.— Met, 
t. a measure, either of length or capacity. Sax. mitta. 

Meterly, tolerably well— moderately— within bounds; i.e, in 
metcy or measure. In the older Northern glossaries, as BIr. 
Todd remarks, the word is defined indifferent. 

Metter, a person legally authorised to measure. — Newc, 

Meuthy, « a difficult respiration, by the lightness of the air." 
Hutchinson's Hist, of Cumberland. 

IfiCKLB, much, great Dtcr. and NwHL Sax. imcel^ mkle. M. 
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mikUL Teat, vukei. The word is used by Shakspearey in 
Romeo and Juliet; and by Drayton, in his exquisitely beau- 
tiful poem of the Nymphidia. 

Home\y hearts do harbour quiet i 
little fear, and mUkk solace; 
- States suspect their bed and diet ; 
Fear and craft do haunt the palace. 

out Dtmoufi PaHonL 

M1QDBN9 MycK-MiDDi^y a dunghiH. Sax. vndtUng, sterquili- 

mum.— Midden-stead, a plac6 for laying dung. 
Midden, a contemptuous term for. a jTemale*— cotijoining the ideas 

of insipidity, inacfivity, and dirt. ~~ 
MiDDEN-CBOW, the carrion crow. Corviu corone, Linn* 
Middens, or Black-middens, dangerous rocks dn the north side 

of the entrance info Shields harbour. 
Midge, a smaU gnaf. Sax. micge. It is also a contumebous 

term towards a mischievous boy, apparently expressive of 

smaUness of size. — Midge's-ee, any thing diminutive ; a very 

common comparison. 
MiDLiN, Middling, tolerably well, indifierent, passable^ 
Milker, a cow that gives milk ; not the person who milks the 

cow. ** She's a top milker^* 
MiLKUS, Milkness, a dairy, or milk-house. Sax. melce^us. 
MiNCH, to mince. Isl. minka^ diminuere. — Minch-pie, a mince 

pie. 
Mind, to remember, to be steady and attentive. Dan. minde, to 

mind, to recollect. 
BIiNGE, to mention, to renund. Sax. myn^an. 

Could never man work thee a worser shame 
Than once to minge thy &ther*s odious name. 

HaWt Satku 

1*4' 

MiNNT^a fondling term for mother. Tent. f»mn^, nutrix* - 
MiNi^, to aim at, to show a mind to do something, to endeavour, 

to make a feigned attempt. Sax. gertnyndiaHt intendere. Swed. 

mend, tamean* 
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MiRB4>jiU]f« the Bittern or Bog-bui9p«r; frequent in our alpine 
mosses. Ardea Stellarii, Linnaeus. There is a. beautiful 
figure of this statdy bird in Bewick. 

It la called the Mire-Drumt from its singular loud note, 
especially in the ^ring; which i&< Uien ito congratulatory 
ovation to itsiyiate on the arrival o£ it, when there la a land 
of resuscitation of beauty throughout all nature, and unl- 
veiBal gUkdnesa— .fTaJOt* HiiL tf North. V6L f. p. 324. 

Mirk, Mirkt, dark, obscure. Sax. mrce, IsL myrir, tene- 
brosus. Swed. mdrk, dark. Old Eng. mirke^ . . 

Gane is the day, and mirl^t the night. 

But we*ll he^er stay fi>r &ute o* lighU— Aanw. 

Miscall, to abuse, to call names to. Sc. muco*. 

Misfortune, a palliadve term for an act of indiscretion ; especi- 
ally a breach of chastity. V. Jam. Supp. 

Mishanter, disaster, misfortune, ToischBnce^^mhadveniuri, Old 
Fr. metaverUure. V. Roquefort. 

Mis-ken, to be ignorant of, not to know, to misunderstand. 

Misuppen, to suspect, to neglect, to disappoint. 

MissBNS, <• any thing missing — such as a Paul Pry would easily 
discover. *^ Here's a miiseni here'* — said of a room from 
which furniture has been removed. 

MisTBTCH, an ill habit, property or custcur; perhaps from 
mitteach. Chaucer uses tetchy for a spot or blemish. Fr. 
tache. 

Mistetched, spoiled — said of a horse that has learnt vicious 

tricks. 
Mitt AN, a glove without divisions for the fingers ; generally made 
of thick leather, or coarse yam. Fr. mUmne. V. Du Cange, 
mitena» 

He that his hand wol put in his mitaine 
He shal have multiplying of his graine. 

Chaucer^ Pardoneret Tak. 

MiTTft, wonited gloves, with a thumb and no fingers, V. Moor. 
Mutt-maztt, Monr-ifAXT* any thing confus^y, mi?^ an 
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irregular medley — a mish-mash^ or hotcli<^;>otdi. 8iL-Gk>t. 

muk^nuuk. 
Mizzle, v. to rain in very small drops. Teut. jmnelen, — Mizzle, 

i, small rain. 
MoiDER, to puzzle, to perplex. It is, I suppose, an old word; 

but if one was to imitate some of our etymologists, it mi^t 

be brought from the Spanish name of the seven-and-twonty 

shilling pieces, which would, I dare say, very much nuAder poor 

John Bull in his reckonings. 
MoiDERED, puzzled, bewildered, confused, distracted. 
MoLTER, Mooter, Mouter, a portion of meal abstracted by the 

miller as a compensation for grinding ; the toll, as it were, of 

the mill. Law Lat. molitura, multura, Er. mouture^ It is 

also used as a verb. 

It is good to be merry and wise. 

Quoth the miller, when he mtmter'd twice— ^SSe. Proboerl. 

MoMB, soft, smooth, conjoining the idea of sweetness. Hence, 
the liquor mum — ale brewed with wheat. Mumme is a Ger- 
man name for beer, *' Brunswick mum.** 

MoNNY, many. Sax. monig* Swed. mSnge, Sc. motn^, mwmie. 
— MoNNY-A-TUiE-Aia>-OFT, a colloquial expression for fre- 
quently. 

Moo, V, to low as a cow. — Moo, t, the act of lowing. Germ. 
muy vox vaccss naturalis. Wachter. 

MooN-UGHT, MooN-SHiNE, MouNTAiN-DEW, Smuggled whiskey. 
Thanks to the excise— a refinement unknown in the financial 
system of our ancient government — ^for the introduction of 
these neologisms. 

Moor, a heath — a common, or waste land. Sax. mor^ ericetum. 
Isl. mory terra arida, inculta, et inudlis. Sc. mure, muir. Dr. 
Jamieson erroneously supposes that our word always implies 
the idea of water or marshiness, as denoting a fen. V. Co. 
Litt. 5 a. 

Moorland, common or waste ground— a hilly, barren district. 

MooT-HALLy the ancient hall of the castle of Newcasde^tlie 
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place of holding the asdzed for the county of Northumberland. 
Brand has a needless difficulty about the etymology, which is 
indubitably Sax. moth-^al, conyentus aula, the hall of dehp 
beration or judgment. V. Dugdale, Origines Juridiciales, 
Edit. 1680, p. 212. The folk^iote was originally a conven- 
tion of all the inhabitants ; which, if within a town, was called 
a Burgh-mote^ but if of all the free tenants within a county— 
the Skire^mote. In the latter assembly the sheriff was annu- 
ally chosen, until the election of that officer devolved to the 
king's nomination ; after which the town foQc^mote was swal- 
lowed up in the common council, as that of the county was in 
the Sheriff's Turn and Assizes. 

Mop, *^ to make wry mouths or grin in contempt." Todd's 
Johnson. In the North it means to prim or look affectedly. 
Hence, Moppet, a child so acting. The latter is also a term 
of endearment; from moppe^ an old word in that sense. 

Moral, model. ** The moral of a man." An archaism. 

More, a hill — a mountainous or waste country ; whence West- 
morland. Sax. movy mons. See Moor. 

Morn, morrow.— The horn, to-morrow. Sax. morghen, morgen. 
The original meaning of morrowy as stated in Todd*8 Johnson, 
seems to have been momingy which being often referred to on 
the preceding day, was understood in time to signify the whole 
day next following. 

Mortal, very, exceeding, excessive, abounding. Perhaps from 
Ishmorgt, a great quantity.— Mortal-while, a long time. 

So is all nature in love, mortal in folly. 

Shak. At You Like It. 

Mortar, soil beaten up with water, used in building ordinary 

walls, in contradistinction to the mortar mentioned in Todd's 

Johnson. 
Mo^, a boggy place-— a morass. Su.-Got. mossa. 
Moss-troopers, banditti, who inhabited the marshy borders of 

the two kingdoms, and subsisted chiefly by theft and rapine. 

So called from living in moaety or morasses, and riding in 
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litMQM together • The Merchant AdventiirM of Ne^castk^ by 

« an ancient order of their socdety, were prohibited from takbg 
apprentices ** proceecBtig from such lewde and wieked jsrpge- 
nitors." Indeed, the restriction extended to iny person bom 
in ■* Tyndale, Tiddesdale, or suteh l&e pkce;*' the paritea 
there brought up, as the regulation expresses it, ** being 
known dther by education or nature not to be of honest con- 

~ versation." In a list of Border thieres in 15S9, the pAut 
and curate of Bewcastle are bbth included ! Well mig^ 
Bishop Fox, to whom was committed the whole-manageincnt 
of the Scottish Border, fulininate his r esen tm ent against thdse 
vagrant and dissolute churchmen, who wandered with these 
lawless hordes from place to place, amidst the wilds of Nor- 
thumberland—partaking in their plundor, and nunglxng reliqtiee 
of barbarism with die rites and sacramentd of the Chriatian 
Church. See the singularly characteristic portrait which the 
prelate has drawn of a border priest, in Surtees* ICstory of 
Dur. Vol. L p. 16a. 

Most. It is not unusual to prefix this superlative degree to the 
regular superlative fonii of another word — as, mad Mghesi, 
most unckedestf most wisest, most pleasantestf &c. There are 
examples for it in Shakspeare and his cotemporaries. It was 
not then esteemed bad grammar. 

MouDY-RAT, MouDY-WARP, MouLEY-RAT, proviudal names for a 
mole. Sax. mold^ mould, and weorpan, to cast up. Dan. 
mulvarp, a mole. Spenser and other old writers use mouU' 
warp, Shakspeare — ^in allusion to the prophecy which is said 
to have induced Owen Glendower to rebel against King 
Henry— causes Hotspur, when taxed by Mortimer with cross- 
ing his father, thus to exclaim — 

I cannot choose : sometimes he angers me 
With telling me of the moldwaiy and the ant, &c. 

First Part of King Henry IV. 

MocDir*tiiiii, MouLEY-RAT-HiLL, the mould thrown up by the 
mole, the nest of the " little gentleman in velvet" is of a 
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curious constructiony and is fiilly and accurately described by 
Bufibn. 

MouNGB, to grumble lowly, to whine. ** What are ye tfurnngmp 
about?" 

IfouNT, a large stone hewn into the shape of steps— placed at the 
door of a public-house, to assist persons in mowing their 
horses. Fr. monfotr. In Scotland it is called a louping'<m- 
stttne. The Romans had stones for this purpose on the sides 
of th Jr roads. 

MauT, to moult. Teut mwften, Mowten is found in Prompt 
PkuTY. with the definition oiplumeo. 

Mow, to converse unlawfully. I believe an old word. See the 
ancient ballad of ^ Bobi^ Dundee, or Jockey's Deliverance.'* 

Mow, a distorted mouth. I^. vMu^t^ a mouth, a wry face. 

Mow, a stack. " The barley mow" Sax. mowe^ acervus. 

Mown, moon. There are many alternations of pronunciation of 
this sort, in the neighbourtu>od of Newcastle ; as toon mowr, 
for town«moor ; shout a fool, for shoot a fowl. Sec, 

Muck, v, to clear of dung. Swed. mocka, to dung — mocka stal- 
let, to throw the dung out of a stable. Widegren.— "Mucking, 
1. the clearing away of dung— the cleansing. Swed. mockning. 
** The mucking of Geordie's byre," the name of a Jacobite 
song. 

Muck, «. dirt, dung for manure. Sax. meoxy fimus. — Muck- 
moDBN, a heap of manure, a dunghill.— Mucky, dirty, filthy. 
Mucky however ofiensive to those whose afibcted gentility re- 
coils at every vulgar phrase, is supported by the authority of 
several of our best and most accomplished writers. 

MucK-woRM, ^ a miser, a curmudgeon." Todd's Johnson. In 
the North it also means, an upstart. 

MucKiNGER, a pocket-handkerchief; seemingly mentioned by 
Amobius, under the word' muccinittm. Pr. mouchoir. Ben 
Jonson uses muckinder, 

MucKLE, MucKEL, much, latge, great — North, 

He had in arms abroad won mudcH fiune. 

Spenser f Faerie Queene, 

B e 
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MuDy a small spike or nail used by cobblers. 

Muddle, to mix confusedly. — Muddled, inebriatcd<^not abso- 
lutely drunk, nor entirely sober. 

MuFFETTEE, a worsted covering, or small mtifff for the wrist. 
The Scotch have a kind of glove worn by old men, called a 
vsujjUiet from which the term may have been borrowed. 

Mug, a low word for the mouth. A general vulgarism. 

Mug, a pot, an earthen bowl. — Mug-wife, a female dealer in 
earthen ware. " M-ugs and doublers, wives !" — Newc. Cry. 

Mugger, a hawker of pots, an itinerant vender of earthen ware. 
This trade is carried on to a great extent among the gipsy 
tribes in the Northern counties. 

Muggy, the white-throat. Mot€tcilla Sylfxi, Linnsus. 

Mull, dirt, rubbish, crumbs. Su.-Gk>t. and Swed. mull^ mould, 
earth. Chaucer uses muUok. The fragments and dust of a 
stack of peats, are called peaUmuU; and oaten bread broken 
' into crubs, is called mtiUed bread. 

MuLUGRUBs, bad temper, ill humour, fancied ailment — any inde- 
scribable complaint. 

Whither go all these men-menders, these physicians ? 
'Wliose dog lies sick 0* th* mtil%ra(6«9 

Beaum. and Flet. Monsieur Thomas. 

Mummer, a person disguised under a mask, a sort of morris 

dancer; so called from Dan. mwmme^ or Dut. momme^ mum. 

The grand scene of the antic diverrion of mumming was the 

Christmas holidays, when the masqueraders vied with each 

other in the magnificence, or rather the oddity of their dresses. 

See more on this subject in Brand's Pop. Andq. Vol. I., p. 

354. 

Who lists may in their mumimng see 

Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade. 

And smutted cheeks the visors made ; 

But, O ! what masquers, richly dight. 

Can boast of bosoms half so light. 

ScotVs Marmkm. 
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Mump, to slap — to beat about the mouth. A very low word. 
The diseeae caUed the munqti, cognate. 

MuN, roan — an expletive much used by the vulgar. 

MuN, MuNSy the mouth. Swed. mun, Grerm. mund, 

MuN, must. ** I mun gan." Isl. mun. Moun occurs in Wic- 
liTs New Testament, and also in Chaucer.-^MuNNor, must 
not. ** Thou munnot come.*' 

Munch, something to eat — a lunch. V. Todd*s John, mounch. 

MuRDERiNo-piE, the great ash coloured shrike, or butcher-bird. 
Lanius excubitor, Linnsus. This Inrd has a murdering pro* 
pensity ; seizing upon other birds, as well as the smaller class 
of animals, and (as I am informed) strangling many of its little 
victims before it tastes one of them. We learn from Mr. 
Selby, an ornithologist of great experience, that after having 
killed its prey, it transfixes it upon a thorn, and then tears it 
in pieces with its bill. That attentive observer of the habits 
and economy of the feathered race, says he had the gratifica- 
tion of witnessing this operation of the shrike upon a hedge 
accentor, which it had just killed, V. Illustrations of British 
Ornithology, p. 141. 

MuRL, to fall in pieces, to waste, to' crumble. Welsh, tittcrr/, 
crumbling. Dut. mullen, to crumble. — Murlings, crumbs. 

MuRTH, abundance ; as a murth of com ; a murih of cold. It 
seems identical with mart, a great quantity ; which Dr. John- 
son derives from Isl. morgt, 

MusH, the dust, or dusty refuse of any dry substance, any thing 
decayed or soft. Germ, mus, a hashed mixture. 

Mutton, an old term for a courtezan ; still in use. In the Two 
GenUemen of Verona (Act I. Sc. 1.), there is some low quib- 
bling between the meaning of laced mutton and lost mutton. 
The expression " eaVmutton on Friday," in Measure for Mea- 
sure (Act III. Sc. 2,)f has obviously a double allusion — both 
to breaking the fast and to incontihence. V. Kares' Gloss. 

Muzzy, half* stupified, bewildered by a fatal attachment to the 
bottle^faiigued with Uquor, as a " wet friend** once expressed 
it. 
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My-btb^ a Tulgar inteijeotional expresaon of exultatioiL or 
amazement; commonly aaaociated with Bbttt Martin— my 
eye and Betty Martin; which Bowles, in one of his late 
pamphlets on the Pope controTeray, says is from the beginning 
of an cXd popular hymn, ** Mihi Beaie Mmrtine'* - 

Mysell, myself. An universal corruption among the vulgar. 
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Na, no. — Nat, not. Both pure Saxon. Chaucer has given his 
Northern Clerks a northern dialect. V. Tyrwhitt's note on 
verse 4021. 

Nab, Nabb, a protuberance, an elevated point, the rocky sum- 
mit and outermost verge of a hill. Identical with K>*app; 
which see. A steep and high precipice at the confluence of 
the Baulder and the Tees, in the county of Durham, is called 
the Nabb, There is also Nab-hill, in the same county. 

Nag, to gnaw at any thing hard. Dan. nage, 

Naogy, irritable, contentious, disposed to quarrel. V. Todd's 
John. 

Naig, a little hack-horse^-a nag. Dut. negge. 

Naky-bbd, Naked-bed, in puris fto^ura/afttM^— staik-naked. 
Nares observes, that down to a certain period, those who 
were in bed were literally naked, no night linen being worn ; 
and the curious in old Fabliaux and Romances are aware that 
in the miniatures which adorn many of the MS. copies, the 
persons who are represented as in bed, are always naked. 
Many of the Scotch — thrifty souls — and some of the border- 
ing English, still continue the custom. 

Nan, what? what do you say? — Dur, See Anan. 

Nanny, a designation commonly given to a female of free life 
and conversadon.^NANNY-HOusE, a house of ill-fiEune. 

Nanterscase, the same^s Anters ; which see. 

Napkin, a pocket handkerchief. Borders of North* This word 
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is often used by Shakspeare^ and by other old writers. Bu^ 
ret, in hia Alvearie, has napkitty or banc&erdue^ wherewith to 
wipe away the sweat* gwdarium; dtstinguished from a table 
ni^n« mantile. Dr. Johnson makes the derivation from 
nap ; oddly favoured, as he says, by Vtrffl^ ** Tonsuqueforunt 
ffimUilia viUitf^' adding Ital. naperia; but I have not met 
with such a word in any dictionary. Nappc^ in French, is a 
table cloth, and wnprje is, in Scotland, linen for the table. 
Napkin, therefore, is the same word, with the usual Northern 
diminutive Icin; originally, perhaps, from Germ. Idnd^ a child. 
The transitions of meaning cannot be better shown than in 
this word pocket handkerchief, originally coarse cheif head 
cover. Chaucer uses it covercUef. The same kind of nap- 
kin, bdng borne in the hand, became handkerchief; that ap- 
plied to the neck, neckhandkerchief ; and when worn in the 
pocket, pocket handkerchief— losing all reference to the head 
and to the act of covering. 

Nappern, an apron. This pronunciation is conformable to the 
old orthography. Fr. naperon, a large cloth. 

Narrate, to relate^ to tell. Lat. narrare. Not confined to 
Scotland, as stated by Dr. Johnson. 

Nash, or Naish, tender, weak, fragile, soft. Sax. nesc. 

Nasty, ill-natured, impatient, saucy ; as well as filthy. 

Nation, very, exceedingly. Equivalent to the Scotch prodigious, 
and to our own bon ton word monttrotu. It is an abbreviation 
of nation* 

Natter, to scold, to speak in a querulous or peevish manner. 

Nattle, or Knattle, to hit one hard substance against another 
gently and quick, to make a noise like that of a mouse gnaw- 
ing a board.— Nattling-stones, polishing stones. 

Nattry, ill-natured, petulant. ^ A nattry &ce." Germ. natUr^ 
an adder; as we say waspish. 

Natty, neat, tidy, particular, accurate. Gothic, natid. 

Naup, to beat, to strike. Isl. knefa. See Nevel. 

Nat-sat, a refusal, a denial. Holinshed uses nay^ o. to refuse. 
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Nxr-THEN ! an exdamadon implying great doubt, or wonder. 

Ne, no, not. Goth, and Sax. ne, Nebodt, nobody. 

Neager, Neagre, a term of reproach, equivalent to a base 

wretch ; though often confined to a mean, niggardly person. 

Probably firom Fr. negre^ a negro. 
Keb, a point, a beak — also the nose, the mouth. Sax. nebbe, 

rostrum, nasus. Isl. nehbiy nef. Dan. ntrb. 

How she holds up the neb, the bill to him ^ 

Shak, Winter** Tale. 

Give her a buss— eee how she cocks her ndt.^^Newc, 

Neck-about, a woman's neck-handkerchief — a neckatee. 

Neck-verse, a cant term formerly used by marauders on the 
borders — adopted from the vene read by a crinunal ckdming 
the benefit of clergy, so as to save his neck, 

Ned-cake, or SIneed-cake, a rich cake baked on a girdle. 

Neddy, Netty, a certain place that will not bear a written ex- 
planation; but which b depicted to the very life in a tail-piece 
in the first edition of Bewick's Land Birds, p. £85. In the 
second edition a bar is placed against the ofiending part of 
this broad display of native humour. Etymon needy, a place 
of need or necessity. 

Need-fire, an ignition produced by the friction of two pieces of 
dried wood. The vulgar opinion is that an Angel strikes a 
tree, and that the fire is thereby obtained. Need-fire, I am 
told, is still employed in the case of cattle infected with the 
murrain. They were formerly driven through the smoke of a 
fire made of straw, &c. It was then thought wicked to neg- 
lect smoking them. Sax. nyd, force, and fyr, fire ; that is, 
forcedfire. 

Needler, a keen, active, thrifty person— a niggard. 

Neer-dee-weel, Ne'er-do-weel, a graceless person— one who 
seems never to do well. 

That poor silly Jeezabel, our Queen Mary, married that 
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Lmg-legged n^er-io-wer/, Damley, in the month of May, and 
erer sin syne the Scots folks have regarded it as no canny. 

Regwald DaUim, 

The superstition against marrying in May is, however, of fiur 

greater antiquity than the time here assigned to it. V. Jam. 

Supp. buckle, 
Neese, Nebze, to sneese. Sax. neitatu Germ, nieten. 
Neest, Niest, Nest, next. Sax. nehst, 
Neet, the Northern word for night. ** Good neet^ hinny** 
Neif, the fist. Isl. knefi, Su.*Got. kfuefve, Dan. fueve. Swed. 

ndfve. A good old Shakspearian word. Archdeacon Nares' 

display of authorities was unnecessary; the word being still in 

general use in all the Northern counties. — Double-neip, the 

clenched fist. 
Neif-full, a handful. Swed. en nSfvefidl, 
Nelson's-bullets, small confections in the shape o£ bails. In 

commemoration of our naval hero. See Gibraltar-rock. 
Nenst, NentSj towards, against. ** The cash was paid nemt hia 

year's rent." 
* Nerled, ill-treated, pinched : often applied to a person under the 

unnatural conduct of a step-mother. Germ, knurren, to snarl ; 

or knorren, a knot in wood — crosi^grmned* 
Nestling, the smallest bird in the nest, the weakest of the brood. 

Sax. nettling. Something like the Dowpt* 
Nether, lower. Sax. neother, — Nether-lip, the under lip. 

That thou art my son, I have partly thy mother's word, 
partly my own opinion ; but chiefly a villainous trick of thine 
eye, and a foolish hanging of the nether Up, that doth warrant 
me^— ^»fl*. FirH Part of Henry IV, 

Nether^stocks, stockings, or under stocks. The term is used 
by Shakspeare in King Lear, and also in Henry IV. 

Nettled, provoked, irritated— as if stung by a nettle. To water 
a nettle, in a peculiar way, has been said proverbially to cause 
peevish and fretful humour. See the proverb, in homely 
English, in HoweU. 
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Nbook, Nok, a comer, or nook. Gad. unic. 8c netJL 
Kbvbl^ to beat violeDtly with the fists, or noha. See Neip. 

She*l nawpe and ntvel them without a cause, 

She*l macke them late their teeth naunt in their hawse. 

VoficAire Diakgme^ p, 68. 

NswcAiMxyw, NBWCAiJ>-cow,a cow newly calved. 

Nbwcastlb Hosprr autt, roasting your friend to death. 

Ni ! Ni ! a common exclamation in Newcastle. It seems a di- 
miautive of nice, nice; as qpoken by children. ^ M/ Nif 
what bonny buttons !'* 

NiCB, good, pleasant, a^'eeable, handsome. ** A nice man" — " a 
▼cry nice woman.** — Nicblt, very well, in good health. 

NiCK^ V, to delude by stratagem, to decdve. — Nick, «.'a wink. 
Germ, nicken, to ydak — to tip the wink. 

NiCK-stiCK, a tally, or notched stick, by which accounts are kept 
after the ancient method. This simple mode of reckoning 
teems to have been the only one known to the Northern 
nations. Olaus Wormius gives us a rqtresentation of the tal- 
lies used by the aodent Danes, of which each party kept one. 
School-boys keep a mckntick^ with notches correspondent to 
the number of days preceding the vacation, from which with 
ddight they cut daily one nick, up to the " very nick of time'* 
for duice domum. Whdii a married female, in a certain inte- 
resting situatioti, exceeds her calculation, she is sdd, among ^e 
vulgar, to have lost her nickstick, 

NiCKfeR, to neigh, to laugh in a loud ridiculous mamier. Sax. 
gtuegan, Sc neicher. * What are you nickering at ?** 

Nicker and Sneer, a loud vulgar laugh — apparently borrowed 
fix>m the neighing and snorting of a horse. 

Niddered, starved with cold, hungered. V. Jamieson. 

NiFP-NAFFs, trifles, things of little value. Germ, niehis, nothing, 
and nachit, next«-H[iext to nothing. Hence mok-^uckM^tnAoa, 

Nifpy-nafFt, a term for an insignificant or concdted person*^ 
one whose attention is chiefly devoted to trifles. 

NiFFLB, to steal, to plunder. Perhaps by a metathesis from rffle. 
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More probably, a late ingenious friend thought^ from nq^ to 

lay hands on. Shakspeare makes a verb oijut^ to seize. 
Nigh, to approach, to touch. Sax. nehwan^ appropinquare.— 

Nigh-hand, hard by.— Nighbst-about, the nearest way. 
Night-courtship, a rustic mode of wooing; fully described in 

Anderson's Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the 

Cumberland Peasantry. It is common, also, among the lower 

classes in Northumberland. 
Nuf, to walk with short quick steps. Also to take up hastily, 

to steal priyately. In the latter sense the word may be deriv* 

ed from Sax. mrnan, to take. Orerm. nehmen. 
NiNB-TRAOES, nine trading companies in Newcastle— diree of 

wood — three of thread — and three of leather. ^ The meeting 

of the nme iradeiP V. Letters of Tim. Tunbelly, p. 67. 
NiP-CHEESK, a contemptuous designation for a parsimonious, 

covetous person.— Nip-screed is idendcaL 
Nip-up, to wipe up, to move quickly, to pilfer. Swed. ktApOy to 

pinch, to squeeze. 
Nipping, pinching; such as is produced by fit>st or cold. 

It u a nlf^nf^ and an eager air.— -SAoXe. HamkU 

NiTHiNG, much valuing, sparing of; as, mUang of his pons. 

Ray. Probably from Germ, neiden^ to grudge. 
NiTLB, NiTTLB, handy, neat, handsome. Sax. mftliCi utilis. 
NiwER, the common pronunciation of never. ^ To-morrow 

come niwer — when two Sundays meet together." 
Nob, the head. Used ludicrously. It is the same word as 

knob^ any round protuberance. An officer, whose duty it is to 

coerce unruly children in church during the time of divine 

service, is, in some places, called the knocknobber; that is, the 

man who strikes the head. 
NoBBUT, only — a compound of ^ and the negation not, ** Nob' 

but let me go.** See Tooke's definition of bui. Vol. L, p. 202 

&seq. 
Noddle, a burlesque name for the nose— also the head. 
NoDGB, or NuDCffiy to push, to jog, Teut. knudsen, to knock. 

Ff 
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No-FARy near— no//ar. A common North country phrase* 

Noodle, a fooL Sax. nih dol, nearly stupid. The term is often 
used in Newcastle — sometimes ungallantly. V, Mackenzie's 
Hist, of Newc. p. 84. 

NooLED, checked, curbed, broken spirited. Properly nuiled^ for 
annulled or nullified. Lat. nulius. 

Nor, for than. This transposition — so common among the vul- 
gar — ^is occasionally used by people in Newcastle, in a ^here 
beyond the ** mere ignoble.*' Grael. na. 

NoRATioN, narrative, speech — oratioru '' But aw whupt maw 
foot on his norationJ' — Song, Canny NewcaueL 

NoRRiD, northward. ** Several Greenlandmen passed norrid.** 

NosE-ON-THE-GRiNDSTONE, a smile for the &te of an improvident 
person. See an illustration in Bewick's JEsop, p. 128. Mr. 
Hunter informs me, that in Hallamshire nose to the grindiUme 
Is difierently used; being said of those who are deeply hum- 
bled by an adversary. 

No6B-wi8By pryingly acute. Germ, mue^weis, self-witted, pre- 
sumptuous, inquisidve. Dan. ntesvut^ unpertinent, insolent. 
Swed. ndivit, saucy, pert. 

Note, to push or strike— to gore with the horns, as a bull or 
ram. Isl. hmota, ferire. Sax. hnUan, V. Somner. 

NoTTAMY, a meagre person — a skeleton. Shakspeare's hostess, 
among many other strange words, uses atomy ^ in the former 
sense. 

Nous, NousE, judgment, understanding, sense. Or. uv^, 

NouT, or NoLT, neatf or homed cattle of the ox species. Isl. 
naut, bos. Old Eng. nowt* The ndt market, the ancient 
name of a street in Newcastle— the cattle market.-*NouT-FEET^ 
cow heel. — Noutherd, a neatherd. 

NouT-GELD, Neat-geld, comage rent, originally paid in cattle— 
a horn tax. Comage seems to have been peculiar to the bor* 
der service against the Scots. The tenants holding under it 
were bound to be ready to serve their prince and the lord of the 
manor, on horseback or on foot, at their own costs and 
charges; and, being best acquainted with the passes and 
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defiles of the country, had the honour of marcfamg in the van- 
guardy when the king's army passed into Scotland. This 
species of comage b different from that mentioned in Little- 
ton's Tenures, chap. Grand Serfeantry, Sir Edward Coke^ 
it would seem, too, misunderstood its nature. Y. Nicolson 
and Bum's Hist, of West, and Cumb. Vol. I., p. 16 & seq. 

KoUTH, the north. — Noutherlt, northerly. ** Past two o'clock, 
and a firosty momm— wind's nouiherfy** 

NouTHBR, NowTHER, neither. Sax. nouther, nowther, neque. 

NowsB, nothing. Sax. nahit nihiL Orerm. nichtt. 

As to that pedant, Mr. Hall, 

By Jove— 1*11 give him nawte at alL 

The Vkaf^t WUL 

KoY, to vex, to trouble— to annoy. Not now in use. Dr. John* 
•on says. As a Korthem word it is quite common. 

NuBNTY, NuNTY^ mean, shabby, scrimp, sdmty. 

NuT-CRACK-NiGHT, All Hallows Eve. This was formerly a 
night of much rejoicing, and of the most mysterious rites and 
ceremonies. It is still customary to crack nuts in large quan- 
tities. They are also thrown in pairs into the fire, as a love 
divinadon, by young people in Northumberland, anxious to 
obtain an insight into their future lot in the connubial state. 
If the nuts lie still and bum together, it is said to prognosti- 
cate a happy marriage, or at least a hopeful love; if, on the 
contrary, they bounce and fly asunder, the sign is considered 
unpropidous to matrimony. Burning the nuts is also a 
femous charm in Scotland. See Bums' poem of Saihween, 
and the curious notes explanatory of the charms and spells of 
this evening, which were in a great degree common to both 
countries, and yet form a portion of the popular creed in the 
North of England. 

NuTMUG, a nutmeg. Our old word was notemuge. 

Wyxm, name. « Aw diwent ken his n'^fw."— Broad Netoc, 
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O. This letter is often used for a, in our Kordieni prommcia- 
tion ; as mom, for man ; komd^ for hand; low^ for law, Ac. 

Oaf, a fool, a UodLhead, an idiot. Y. Todd*8 John, and VTilb. 

Obstbopolous, vociferoas, turbulent— oftffrcpenwi. This word 

occurs in Benwell Village, a local burlesque poem, of some 

rarity. 

Cesse such iMrop'kmi roar. 

Oddments, scraps, things of little value, odd trifles. 

Odds-bobs, a vulgar exclamation of surprise, originating in the 
avoiding of an oath. 

Odds-fish ! an interjection— a moderated diminutive of a worse 
term. Our renowned Maiden Queen, whose oaths were 
neither diminutive nor rare, used plainer language. 

She grew jrnto a grate rsge, begynnynge with Godt Wcmdt^ 
that she wolde set you by the feete, and send another yn your 
place, if you dalyed with her thus. 

LetUrfinm Sir Robert Carey to Lord Huntdom. 

Odds-heft, a conunon palliative ac^uration. 

Odd-whitb-tb, an equivocal malediction very frequent in the 
North. It may be remarked, as a trmi of manners, that the 
conunon people are much in the habit of uang tempered oatfaa 
or asseverations as substitutes for others of a more gross sort. 

Offens, Oftens, the plural of often — a very common provincial 
peculiarity. There is, throughout the North, a similar pecu- 
liarity in the use of the word objection^ which, for all ordmary 
purposes, good usage confines to the singular, while the eon- 
mon people on every occasion say, they have ** no obfectknu.** 
— Oftish, Oftezosh, very often. 

Oii/4>f-hazel, a sound drubbing. A j^ece of wa gger y is some* 
times practised by mischievous urchins in Newcastle, on raw 
inexperienced lads from the country— in sending them to a 
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chemist's shop for a **peiCorth of oU-^f-haxel** Ad earnest 
application of a good thick hazel stick is often the result. 
Sending for pigeon* s milk is a similar joke of old standing. 

Old, great, pre-eminent — such as was practised in the ** olden 
timeJ*'^Oiihi}OvsG8, great sport, extra feasting^-an uncom- 
mon display of hospitality, as in days of yore. 

Old-bkndt, one of the many ludicrous names given to the Devil 
—possibly from his supposed circuitous mode of proceeding. 
Another of his popular names is Au'd-hookt-— of application 
equally obvious. Old-harry, and Old-scratch, are also 
designations appropriated to the arch-fiend by the v^ilgar in 
the North. But the most common of all 4ie synonymes that 
have been coined for this great adversary of mankind is Auld- 
MICK. The Danes and Germans, according to the Northern 
mythology of elder times, worshipped Nocka or Nicken, a 
deity of the waters, represented as of a hideous shape, and of 
diabolical principles; from which, no doubt, the term a«/<f- 
nidk has been derived. 

Old-pbg, or more frequently, Au'd-peo, or Auld-pbo, an infe- 
rior sort of cheese, made of skimmed milk. It is also called, 
not inaptly, leather hungry. In Suffolk it is bang ; which poor 
Bloomfield described as 

1^00 large to swallow and too hard to bite. 

Farmer** Boy. 

Old-shob. The ancient custom of throwing an old ihoe titer a 
person for luck, is not yet disused in the North. In the case 
of marriages, it is often practised ; even among some of tke 
great. See on this subject. Brand's Pop. Antiq. Vol. II. p. 
490; and Nares' Gloss. ^ As easy as an oM thoe,** Nor- 
thern Aphorism. 

OifY, meUow ; generally spoken of land. V. Jam. oam. 

Ongoings, conduct, doings, merriment— gotngt on. 

Onny, any. — Onny-^it-uke, tolerable, decent, likely-— Onnt- 
way-for-a-littlb-appi^ easily persuaded— probably from the 
credulity of mother Eve. 
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Ofisvr, a dweflmg-lMiise and ottbhaSiidSm^ Sax. tia titftuig, fat 
bitatio: nnde omsei apod yor thy uAroe, teite 'Skhobooo, man- 
tmiiy toftum, ti^uriiun, ngmficaos. Lye 

OxsiiiBM^ dwai fully curbed in growdi— 'applied as a tena ofd^ 
rinon. Tent. (Mtf-if«ttr», male (fiaponere. 

Onstead, die bmldingB od a fiam— a atatioii or stey nev the 
house for cattle or atadu. Sax. am, and sUd, locna. 

Od, often pronounced vi; aa book ft i a i- ; look — hdk: Ac. 
2>Kr. and yortk. In Fori*, it la made into a aort of ffiaaylla- 
ble by adding t; thus, fool— /oo-i/; adioo l - < c>o o4 l ; &c. 

OoL, OwL» wooL Had die learned author of the Comraeiita- 
ries on the Laws of England been acquainted with thia pro- 
nundatkm, he need not have gone ao ftr to aeek the meanh% 
of whathecaUa otofiiig. V. Blackstone, VoL IV., p. 154. 

Oendorns, " a te noon'a drinkings, corr u pted ftom onedertat.** 
Ray; who g^vea it aa a Cumb. wcmL Owmdke ia used in 
aome parta of the North, for the afternoon; and may be the 
aame word aa Chaucer's undem. In a liat of wwda commii- 
nicated to me by a friend, a native of Cumberland, I find ora- 
dinner, for afternoon's luncheon. 

OsKEN, an oxgang of land — ^varying in quantity in diflerent town* 
ships, according to the extent of ground, and the number of 
oxgangs contained in the respective aggregates. In our old 
laws it meant as much as an ox-team could plough in a year* 

OsTHOusE, or HosTHOusE, a public house or place to which 
farmers or strangers resort on a market day. Sax. gesi-AM*, 
V. Somner. 

Othergaits, Otheroatbs, otherwise, different. Goth, odru' 
gatas. 

If Sir Toby had not been in drink, he would have tickled 
you othergatet than he did. — Shdk. Twelfth Xtght 

OuiCEB, the shade. Fr. ombre, Lat. umbra. 

OusEN, or OwsEN, oxen. Mce^-Got. auhsrie, Sc. outetu 

He has gowd in his coffers, he has ousen and kine. 
And ae bonie lassie, his darling and mme^mmttmrm. 
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OuT-BT, a short way from home, not far distant, 

OuT-FALLy a quarrel, a misunderstanding — a falUng-ont. Swed. 
vtfally a hostile excursion. 

OuTiNGy an airing, going from home. Swed. uttaeg^ an expedi- 
tion abroad. The word is also used for an entertainment or 
supper given by an apprentice to his shopmates, on the expi- 
ration of his servitude ; called likewise a/oy. 

Outlay, expenditure* Dr. Jamieson refers to Swed. tUlagga, to 
expend; whence utlaga, tax; uUagor^ expenditure. This 
word surely ought to be in our National Dictionary. 

OuTLER, an animal not housed — an outlier , As applied to per- 
sons, ouiUtr is classicaL 

OimiAKB, a free passage for sheep from inclosed pastures into 
open grounds or common lands. Sax. tU'rcecan^ extendere. 
Dr. Willan, however, thinks that, in writing the word out-track^ 
we should perhaps exhibit the right mode of spelling, as well 
as the derivation of it. 

OuTSHOT, a projection of the upper stories of an old house 
There used to be several of these ouUhoU in Newcastle, though 
few now remain. Swed. tUskiutande. 

OuTWALB, refuse— that which is waled out, or rejected. See 
Wale. Isl. utvel^ eligere, seems cognate. 

Owe, to belong to— to own. An old sense of the word. 
** Whose owe that?" — to whom does it belong? Who does 
own it? 

OwER, over. « Ower little."— Oweb, too. " Ower large," 
Also, as applied to situation, upper, higher.— Out-oweb, 
across, beyond.— Owbb^bt, over Uie way. — Owebfobnenst, 
opposite to. — JDur, and North. 

OwEB-iT, OvEB^rr, V. to recover from an illness. " Poor thing, 
Fm sadly afraid she'll never ower it.** 

OwEBMiCKLE, OvEBMiCKLE, over much. Sax. ofer-miceL 

OwEBWELT, applied to a sheep incapable of rising from its supine 
state. — York. It seems synonymous with Auwabds ; which 



OwsB, any thing; the contrary to Nowsb. ** Oufte or nowse 
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OwT, Ought, any thing. Sax. owhU^ aUqiudy qmoquicL 
OwTHEE, dthar. An old word. ** Owiier of us.** 
Ox-BTEy the greater titnuMue. Parut Mo^or.— Lhmcof • 
QzLiP, the greater cowitip. Prtmtda Hatior, Sax. aw tUpptu 
In the Blidsummer IHght's Dream, the place of TItania's re- 
pose is 

A bank where the wild th jme blows. 
Where oa^pt and the nodding yioleC grows. 

OxTAR, OxTEB, the arm pit. Sax. oxtam. Pegge^ however, 
thinks it should perhaps be written Hockstbr, quasi the hock 
of the arm, or the lesser hock, 

Oyb, a grandchild. V. Jamieson, oe; GaeL Diet, o^e^ and 
Brand's Pop. Ant. Vol II., p. £30. 

Oysters. £B>sHEB-KB-i.B-KAUiy-Bn-OTSTBBB8^ the ftmous cry of 
the dder oyster-wendiea, in Newcastle ; but now rardy carried 
to this musical extent. Bewick has figured two of these 
dames in a tail-piece to his Land Birds, ediL 1821, p. 20. 
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Pack, the warehouse of a pedlar. ^ Periih the Packf* was a 
well-known character in Newcastle, a few years ago. 

PACKiNG-PENNr-DAT, the last day of the £Eiir ; when all the cheap 
bargetins are to be had.'-^Newc. 

Packman, a pedlar — a man who carries a pack on his back. 
Many persons in Newcastle, now enjoying otittm cum dignUatef 
are lineally descended from packmenf^^i whose country we 
know nothing — through no very remote genealogy. Many of 
the Scots pedlars, too, have arrived at the highest dvic bo. 
nours. 

Paddick, or Paddock, a frog. Never applied to a toad; 
though the etymology favours that meaning. Sax. pady Swed. 
pada, Dttt. padde, a toad. 
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Paddodctif todes, and water-makes. 

Chapman, Ccuar and Pompqf* 

As ask, or eddjre, tade, or pade, 

WynUntnit CranjfkiL 

Paddock, a small field or park adjoining to, or surrounding a 
house. Sax. pearroc, pearruc. In Westmorland, pamtck, 
evidently the prop^ word, u a common name for an inclosure 
near a farm house. So in Northumberland, parrick is still 
used for a place made with rails and straw, to shelter lands in 
bad weather. 

Paddock-stool, or Paddock-stuil, a fungus often mistaken for 
a mushroom. Teut. padden^stoel, boletus. 

Pad-the-hoof, to walk — to pad, or travel on foot. 

Paffung, silly, trifling, loitering. ** A paffling fellow.*' 

Paik, to beat, to chastise. Germ, pauken, — Padss, a beating, a 
drubbing, a chastisement. V. Jam. and Peg infira. 

Painchrs, the common name for tripe. From /MwncA.— Painch- 
wiFE, a tripe woman. — Newc, 

Palms, the flowers or buds of the sallow tree. See Saugr. 

Palterley, Palterey, common pronunciations of paltry. 

Pan, to match, to agree, to assimilate. Dr. Willan seems to 
think that this word must be borrowed from cookery: — the 
author of the Crav. Gloss, from Sax. pauy a piece^ of cloth 
inserted or agreeing with another. But see Todd's John. 
pan; and Kennett's Gloss, impanalare. In Hallamshire, to 
pan to, is to apply closely. 

Pancake-Tuesday; Shrove Tuesday; on which day it is a ge- 
neral custom in the North to have pancakes served up. The 
turning of them in the pan is observed as a feat of dexterity 
and skill. Formerly, in Newcastle, the great bell of St. 
Nicholas' church was tolled at twelve o'clock at noon ; when 
the shops and offices were immediately closed, and a little 
carnival ensued for the remainder of the .day, which is still a 
sort of holiday for children, apprentices, and servants. 

Pang, to fiU, to stuff. Teut. banghen, premere. — Pang-full, or 

Gg 
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Bang -FULL (p and b bang often interchanged), crammed with 
food. 

Pant, a public fountain. In Newcastle it is of a particular con- 
struction, having a reservoir before it for retaining the water. 
According to Skinner, pond was anciently pronounced pond, 
which may be derived from Sax. pyndan^ to inclose or shut up, 
and which might easily get changed to pant. See a represen- 
tation of a North country pant, in Bewick's iEsop. p. 334. 

Parcy-and, or And-parct, the ragn or contraction ^. It is trnd 
per se ; that is, expressed by itself in one character. In the 
old dames* schools the children used to make it a twentv- 
seventh letter — ** x, y, z, and parcy.^* 

Parfit, perfect, entire. Fr. parfait. Used by Chaucer. 

Paroet, to plaster chimnies with a mixture of cow-dung, &c. ; 
formerly the common term for plastering the roofii of rooms, 
y. Narea. Pargiter still remains as a surname in the midlimjl 
counties. 

Parush, perilous, dangerous, wonderful — also acute, clever, 
shrewd. Parlous is an old word ; still in use. 

A pariotu boy !— go to, you are too shxewd. 

Shak. Khif Richard HI. 

Parrished, perished, starved, much afiected by cold. — Parrish- 
MENT, a state of starvation. '' A parrishment o' caudJ* 

Pase, or Paze, v, to raise, to lifl up, to break or open with vio- 
lence. Fr. peser, to weigh. — Pase, or Paze, *. a lever. 

Pash, v. to bruise, to crush, to dash in pieces. Su.-Got. iasa. 
This old word occurs in a sublime passagie in the first of oux 
English satirists — 

Deth cam drevend after, and al to dust paihsU 
Kynges and knyghtes, caysers and popes : 
I^red ne lewide, he lefle no man stand 
That he hitte evene stered nevere after. 

Pcirt Ploughman's Visions, edit. fVhitaker, p. 397. 

Pash, *. any thing decayed. " As rotten as pash** 
Pash, a heavy fell of rain or snow. Dut. plas^ puddle ? 
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Paste KpGS, eggs boiled hard, and dyed or stained various co- 
lours — given to children about the time of Easter ; anciently 
called /MucA, from Sax. ptuche. The custom of presenting 
eggs at this season of the year is of great antiqmty, and per-^ 
vaded various nations. Su.-Got. p^'-tgg, V. Ihre, vo. egg, 
Dan. paatke~€Bgf coloured Easter eggs. Much curious matter 
relative to this subject is collected in Brand's Pop. Antiq. Vol. 
I., Easier-eggt, 

Pastb-egg-day, the common appellation of Easter Sunday. 

Pate, a Northern name for a brock or badger. V. Ray. 

Pauky, saucy, squeamish, scrupulously nice— also proud, inso- 
lent, cunning, artful. Q. Sax, paean, mentiri? 

Paul, to puzzle, to put to a stand. Perhaps from appal, 

Paut, V, to paw, to walk heavily, to kick. — Paut, s, a strokt 
on the ground with the foot. Teut, pad, planta pedis. 

Paw, the hand. Adopted firom the paw of an animal. 

Pawp, v. to walk in an awkward, clumsy manner. — Pawp, s, the 
foot— particularly a clumsy one. 

Pay, to beat, to drub. ** The rascal jp«y« his wife." Welsh, 
pwyaw, to beat, to batter.— Pays, a beating, a drubbing. 

Two, I am sure, I have paid, 

Sftak. First Part of King ffenrif IV. 

Pea-jackbt, a loose rough jacket, or short covering, with conical 
buttons of a small size, termed pea-buttons; much used in 
severe weather by mariners, and by watermen on the T^ne. 
It was formerly the holidai^ outer^rcss of the kedmen. 

Peas-straw, a rustic love charm. A Cumbrian girl, when her 
lover proves unfaithful to her, is, by way of consolation, rtJf' 
bed with peas-straw by the neighbouring lads; and when a 
Cumbrian youth loses his sweetheart, by her marriage with a 
rival, the same sort of comfort is administered to him by the 
lasses of the village. — Note, in AndersotCs Ballads, 

Peas-straw, the final dance at a rustic party ; something omilar 
to the ancient cushion dance at weddings. 

Pba-swad, a peasood. So. pethiwab, or 9waup, See Swad. 




Pm, a place of wU e u p k ^m 
e(|oaflj for tfae profection of 
tbarCf Mkd nknhtfd to fiieieMt a 
molei. Lat. /xis, pdmmt^ a p3e or 
io fferen] aodem diartcrs in Rnner^s 
oumtxwih io tfae Border cfistricts of tbe ^ 
hauly {ends and ScoCefa mamufinp 
tn^ insecure against predatory 
tfae Crovni, manj of tfaese Peels bad to deiu 
to tfaetn, and tfae old towen were sradoaDj wifa e J to 611 
into decay. 

Invidious rust corrodes the bloodj steel ; 

Dark and dismantled lies eacfa ancient foif 

A&T, at twilight gnj, tfae peasants shun* 

The dome accurst, where deeds of blood were done. 




Peels, properly agnify Gothic strong-holds, tfae defences of 
which are of earth mixed with timber, strengthened widi pilet 
or palisades, such as were conmion on the Continent «t a veiy 
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early period. They are described by Cssar as the fortresses 
of the Britons. 
Peeling, a paring. " An apple peeling* — ** A potatoe peeling'* 
Pbenging, uttering feeble, frequent, and somewhat peevish com- 
plaints. ** A peenging bairn** — a whining, fretful child. Teut. 
pynighen, affligere. 
Peb-wit, Peez-weep, the lapwing, or bastard plover ; so called 
from its note. TYinga vanellus. Lin. Teut. piewit. The 
common people in the North Riding of Yorkshire believe that 
at one period the cushat, or ringdove, laid its eggs upon the 
ground, and that the peewit ^ contra made its nest on high. 
They further believe that an amicable exchange took place be- 
tween the two birds, and that at the present day they respect- 
' ively sing out their feelings upon the subject. The peewit 
sings, 

Pee-wit, pee-wit, 

I coup*d my nest and I rue it. 

The cushat's note implies. 

Coo, coo, come now. 
Little lad with thy gad, 
Come not thou. 

Pee-wit-land, poor land which the pee-wit haunts. 

Pepf, to cough short and faintly; as sheep. Grose. See 

Pbigh. 
Peg, v. to beat with sharp knuckles. Isl. piaka, tundere. — Peg, 

1. a blow or thump. Peg is also used for a tooth ; particularly 

applied to those of little children. There is a peg-top (a toy 

used by boys) that spins on a foot resembling a tooth. 
Peg, a duninudve of Mai^garet ; properly a little girl. Sax. piga. 

Dan. pige. Swed. piga, 
Peigh, to pant, to draw the breath short as in an asthma. Isl. 

ptia, aspirare. Swed. picka, to pant. 
Pelcu, weak, faint, indisposed, exhausted. 
PSN, the old, though now vulgar, name for a feather. Old Fr. 

penne. 




foretell ^ood lack; tbree mmrwfc; wmi fear 4ndi! In 
Biorthuiubcniiid toe ■duovb^ poponr rajse ■ 
cennDg the dnnctcr of the OBKB : 

One if wamm, tvo mirtli. 



Pick, r. to pitch, to throv. S11.-G0C. pktm, maaatdi itdbas 

tundcre. 

I*d make a tjpMairj 

With thmiimuW of these quazter'd dbreSt as hi^ 

As I couidfick mj lance.- 



Pick, *. pitch. Sax. pic. Dut, pSt. ** Pjtfr, pix.* PlPonpt. 
Panr. From an old entry in Darlington parish books, it ap- 
pears that *^ Bess Johnson used a pound dtpiek in effxtkig a 
cure of Ann Spence's scald head.** 

PiCKATREE, the woodpecker. This sprightly hird is remarkable 
for its curious dwelling, picked in the solid tree, with the most 
consummate art. 

PiCK-FOBK, a hay-fork with two prongs^a pitdhfork. 

Pickle, a small quantity, a little. Ital. piecoh, 

PiCK-N lOHT, dismal — as dark as piek^ or pitch. Shak^ieare and 
later writers use pitchy^ in the same sense. 
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Then aw met yor Ben, an* we were like to fight ; 
An' when we cam to Sandgate it was pUk-night. 

• Song, Maw Canny Hinny, 

Picks, the suit of diamonds at cards. Grose erroneously says 
spades; which is a Scotch term, adopted from the French 
pique, as marked on foreign cards. Brand pretends to seek a 
derivation in the resemblance which the diamond bears to a 
vuU-pick, as fusilt are sometimes called in Heraldry. Mr. 
Hunter informs mc, that when people have burnt their shins 
by sitting before a hot fire, they will say ** my legs are all over 
pickt and hearts; that is, in red blotches. 

Piece, a little while. '' Stay a piece,** Ital. pexxo, 

PiFLE, to filch, to steal — to pilfer; from which it is derived. 

PiGOiN, a small wooden cylindrical vessel, made with staves and 
bound with hoops like a pail. In common use on the borders 
of Northumberland ; especially for hasty-pudding. 

PlOTREE, PiGCRBE, Or PHiERY, a pig-Sty. 

Pike, v. to select, to chusc, to pick. From Dut. picketu 
Pike, s, the top or apex of a hill or eminence; such as Pontop- 

pike, in the county of Durham ; Glanton-pike, Northumber- 

land. Sax. peac. Fr. pic, Sp,pico. 
Pike, s, a large cock or pile of hay. See Hay-making. 
Pikelet, a small round light cake — a sort of muffin. 
PiN-coDD, or Prin-codd, a pin-cushion. Sc. preen^cod. 
PiNCH-GUT, a penurious person^a covetous, miserable wretch — 

quasi pinched. 
Pinging, making one feel ; as firom cold— jomcAtng.. " A ping- 

ing day" — an extremely cold day. 
PiNGLE, to work assiduously but inefficiently — to labour until 

you are almost blind. Germ, peinigen, to pain, to harass. 
Pink, r. to look slyly at— to look with the eye half open. 
Pink, a. small. — Pinky, very small. Dut. pinkje.. — Pinky- 

wiNKY, the smallest imaginable. ''You're all pinfy-winky, 

and ready for nebbt/** — said to children who sit up until they 

are half asleep. Neb is a pure word for bill, and tde figure is 

a bird putting its head under its wing. 
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PiN-PANMERLT-FELLOW, a miserable, covetous, so^fncioiu fdlow, 
one who pins up or festens his pamers and baskets. Grose. 

Piper, a minstreL North, Sax. pipere. The noble house of 
Percy still retain pipers in their service. They wear, on the 
right arm, a silver crescent, granted as a badge to the fimuly, 
for having taken the Turkish standard, in an expeditioii 
against the Saracens, in the Holy Land : attend the courts- 
leet and fairs held for the Lord : — and pay suit and service at 
Alnwick Castle. Their instrument is the ancient Northum- 
brian bag-pipe, different in form and execution from the 
Scotch; it being much smaller, and blown, not with the 
breath, but by a pair of bellows fixed under the left arm. The 
music possesses all the wild, and spirited characteristics of the 
Highland pibroch. 

In Northumberland, we still occasionally meet with an 
itinerant Highland piper, striking into one of those wild Nor- 
thern airs, which often have stirred ^ even old age to the fro- 
lics and pranks of youth.'* 

PiPBSTOPPEL, a fragment of the shank of a tobacco-pipe, used for 
compressing the ashes of tobacco in a pipe. Crerm. siopsel, a 
bung or stopper. Sc. pipe-stappie. 

p##*#»o ON A Grave. Women transported with rage and 
wickedness sometimes threaten their deadly enemies in this 
manner. A clergyman, in Northumberland, informed me that 
he had heard of a person who was actually guilty of such a 
revenge. Alany old customs are harmless ; but this is com- 
posed of nothing but horrible materials. The learned author 
of the History of Hallamshire has pointed out to me a re- 
markable illustration of this article in TTie Legend of Sir 
Kicho/^s Throckmorton, published in Peck's Memoirs of Mil- 
ton, p. 57. Though somewhat more circumstantially describ- 
ed than our modern taste approves, yet it would be an excess 
of fastidiousness to withhold it from the reader, were it not 
nmch too long for insertion here ; and any attempt to abridge 
it, would, I fear, do it great injustice. 

Pitman, a collier — a man who works in a coal pit. The pitmen 
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ve a distinct class in society, almost entirely separated from 
the agricultural part of the community. They prindpaRy 
reside within a few miles of the rivers Tyne and Wear, chiefly 
in long rows of one-storied houses, called pit-rows, in the vici- 
nity of the mines. They have been ^accustomed for genera- 
tions to marry ¥dth their own race ; the sons regularly follow- 
ing the occupations of their sires. They ¥^ere formerly much 
addicted to the degrading vice of cock-fighting ; and some of 
them, I understand, may still be seen in those diabolical 
assemblies, where amusement is sought in the vilest of all 
diversions. 

PItman's-pink, a name given to the single pink, which is a great 
&vourite among the pitmen, who, in general, pay much atten- 
tion to the cultivation of flowers. 

PiTTEiuPATTER, to beat inccssautly, like .a heavy fall of rain. 

PiTTY-PATTT, palpitation, a quick movement of the heart. 

Planet, pro climate — also, in the sense of partially; as ''the 
rain falls in planets,^* 

Plash, v, to splash. Su.-Got. j^/ax^a.— Plash, s, a heavy fall 
or severe shower of rain. Germ, platzregen. Dut. plasregen. 

Pleach, to bind a hedge. Fr. plesser, V. Cotgrave. 

Plean, to complain. An old word ; from Fr. pUngner, 

Plean, or Pleany-pyb, a tell-tale, or prating gossip. Pleignen 
occurs in Cower. 

Plenish, to furnish a house, to stock a farm. Old Fr. plenir, to 
replenish. — Pi^nishing, household furniture.^PLBNisHiNG- 
WAIN, articles of furniture belonging to a bride* 

Plbtt, to fold, to twist or plait. Su.-Got. p/^to, nectere, con- 
nectere. 

Pletts, folds, plaits. ^ I must put my mouth into small pletts 
when I go there ;'* meaning, I must be circumspect in my be- 
haviour. 

Plodoe, to wade through water, to plunge. Dut. ploegeru 

Plooky, Plooky-faced, pimpled. Gael, plucan^ a pimple. 

Plooky, plockyy are your cheeks, 
And phoky is your chin.— BoiZiul, Sir Hugh le Bkmd, 

Hh 
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PooMBR, any thing very Urge, " JBef ufkat mpoMMP U m^" 

Poor body ! poor creature. A very common coUocpiial ezpres* 
aon of sympathy. Sc. ptdr body. 

Poorly, indifoent in health.«<»yBRY poorly, very unwell. 

PoR, Pore, an iron bar, or poker, for stirring the fire. Teut. 
porren^ urgere, compellere. 

Porky, plump in the person. ** What ? the porky gentlenan." 

PbRTMANTLB^ a Tulgar, though old, name for a portmanteau; 
which was originally a hag for a cloak or mmntU, 

Vonm, a nosegay. See Brand's Pop. Andq. Vol. IL, p. 48. 

F068, to dash violently in the water, to beat; as to '^pau 
clothes" in what b called a Poss-tub. 

Ftoatr, short and fat, thick-set, protuberant; applied to the per- 
son. Apparently the same as Powsey. 

PoT-CLBFS, pot-hooks. Ray says, from clip or clap, because they 
elap or catch hold of the pot. 

FoT-LUCK, an invitation to a famfly dinner^ or friendly repast, 
excluding the idea of any previous or ceremonious prepara- 
tion-^the chance of the table. The Roman eondicert ad 
eoenrnn, ¥v, la fortune du pot, A Northern squire invited 
his present Majesty, when Prince Regent, to take pot4uck, 

PovTRR, to stir, to poke ; as to potter the fire. Dut. peuie* 



PomcAR, an apothecary. Potycary is the genuine old word, 
and not a contraction of i^othecary, as Dr. Johnson and others 
have pretended. See a strange conclave in Bewick's .£8op, 
p. 36. 

PoTTiNGBR, a coarse earthen-ware pot, with a handle. Germ. 
pott enge, a narrow pot. Porringer, therefore, would seem to 
be a corruption. 

Pou, Poo, or PooGH, to pull. ** Poo away my lads,** 

PoucE, nastiness.— PoucY, untidy, all in a litter. 

PouK, to strike; or rather to push, or poke. In Scotland, it 
means to pull with nimbleness or force, like English piu^. 

Pout, to kick or strike with the feet. V. Ray, pote. 

Flour, a chicken. Vt.pmdH. PouU is 
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Paw,Btainfortliclicid; obviously firom jkA 

Albeit my pom mm bdd and bve.— 



Pow-HEAD, a tad-pole before it hsB legi. 
PowsKV, iiit, decent looking, respectable in 

PofMV. 

PowiMiuiiY, or Pansoddt, a pudding placed imdcr the 
Also called Yorkshire-pudding, Ald-wifb's-sod, and Cw- 
DKR-c<AT(MiKR. In Scotland there is a dish— itep*# k^md hvik, 
pouhsoddm. 

Prick i.K, u boHkct or measure of wicker wo A among fruitcRBs, 
Porincrly iniidc of I)ricr8 ; hence, perhaps, the name. 

pRiu, to plead hard in a bargam, to higgle in price. Dot. pns- 
chefif to beg. 

pRKMiiHii, vain, conceited, affected, coxcoraicaL From png» 

Phin, a pin. IhI. prion, acus capitata. Dan. preen^ a bodkm, 
or punch. Dr. Jamicson has satis&ctorily proved that thia ia 
no corruption of the word. 

PiiiN«('oi>, a pincushion. In the reign of Henry VIIL, tbc moi 
■tuck pins in a disgusting part of their dress ; before alluded 
to under tlic article Con, Codd. Strutt's idea that thia 
fashion of wearing a cod-piece came from the French 
soeniH without foundation. That word, so for as the ] 
of the present writer extend, is used only by the sati ric a l 
Rabelais, and in all probability proceeded from the mint of 
his own fertile imagination, in the triumph of his wit and 
droller}'. 

Princox, a pert, forward fellow. V. Todd's John, princock. 

Prod, Proddv, a prick, a skewer. Su.-Got. brodd, aculeua. 
Dan. brod, a sting, a prick. B and p are often used indiscri- 
minately in the Gothic languages. 

Proo, Progglr, V, to prick, to pierce. Isl. biydtla, pungere. 

Prog, t, a prick. — Progly, a, prickly. See Prod. 

Pross, v. to chat, to talk familiarly. Fr. protner^ or proner, to 
gossip. 

Pross, «. talk, conversation— rather of the gossiping kind. ^ Lofc 
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us hare a ^ of prass** The prose of modern dmes, as Mr« 
Todd justly remarks, is akin to this Northern word. 

Proud, luxuriant ; as proud com. Sax. prui, Ital. prode. 

P*s AND Q's, a nicety of behaviour ; an observance of all due 
formalities. Perhaps from a French injunction to make pro- 
per obeisances, '' Soyez attentifs k vos pies elavot queues ;" 
in other words, ** mind your F^s and QV* 

Pdbblb, full, plump ; usually spoken of com or fruit, in opposi- 
sition to fantome — any thing fat, or distended* 

Pucker, flutter, agitation, confusion. '* What a pucker he's in !^ 
A figurative application of the word. 

PuoGY, damp, moist; arising from gentle perspiration. ''A 
puggy hand.'* ** A puggy face." 

Pule, or Puel, a hole of standing water — a pool. Sax,pul. 
Welsh, pwL Ray and Grose have pulk. 

Pule, to eat without appetite. — Puling, sick, without appetite. 

PuLLEN, poultry. An old word. V. Todd's John. The Pul- 
len market in Newcastle. PuUen is also a term for the small 
crab used for baiting sea-fishing-hoc^. 

Pummel, to beat severely, to chastise with the^/. lAUpugno, 

For your pate I would pummd, 

Beaum. ^ Fkt. Four Plays in One, 

Punch, to strike with the feet — to thrust as with a point. Germ. 
punct, a point. 

PUND, a pound. Sax. pund. The Gothic, Islandic, and Swe- 
dish are the same. Welsh, pttii^. 

PuN-FAUD, or PiN-FAUD, a piu-fold. Sax. pyndan, to inclose.— 
PuNDER, the pindar or pounder, who has the chai^ of the 
pinfold — a pound keeper. 

PuoY, PuY, or PouiE, a long pole, with an iron spike or spikes, 
at the end ; used in propelling keels in shallow water, or when 
it is inconvenient to use sails or oars. Span, apoyo, a prop, 
stay, or support. Fr. lyopui ; and so a pouie, by erroneously 
suppomng a to be an article, instead of a part of the word. 
Poles, for puablog on boats, occur in all ages. 
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Piiu>T» a little liUbi-jrl fdlow. I owe tfaos wordtothecoDunu- 
nication of a derical fiiend in tbe Coimtj of Di]iWni» who 
ink heard it at Bamaid Castle. On aaoeftaining the nean- 
ingy the following dialogue took place. 

Q. What does furdy mean ? 

A. A little ihrotimH up thing like a Jack a< IVmrtt. 

Q. VHiaVs that ? 

A, Something like a Sme httnur. 

Q, What is a lime burner ? 

A> Oh nobhit a Kendal ttodcater, 

Q. What is that ? 

A. A UtUe Ihkk-tctJHhm. 

lioor has jNim(y, in the sense of proud, ostentatioos. 

PuBBLT, quite well in health— ^mrr wdL 

PiiBUCU% or C vmucuB, a flourish in writing— « dash at the ead 
of a word. Fr. pimr Is qmtue. V. Jamieaon. 

PiTBSYy &t, bloated, swoln out; implying also the difficnlty of 
breathing ariang from such a state. V. Jam. and Jam. Supp. 

Put, to push, to propd; as, putting a keel. Welsh, pwtiaw. 

Put-about, perplexed, at a difficulty. Shakspeare rq>eatedly 
uses put to it, in the same sense. 

Ptbrht-dancers, a name given to the glandngs of the Aurora 
BoreaUs. The same as BIerry-dancebs ; which see; Thia 
term may have been adopted from the Pyrrhica Moitathf or 
military dance of the ancients; from which, no doubt, the 
sword-dance of the Northern youths, at Quistmas, has had its 
origin. 



Quail, to fidl, to fidl adk, to front. V. Todd's Johnson. 
QuANDAnT, a dilenmia, an unpleasant predicament, a state of 
perplexity. Skinner^a derivation from Fr. qt^cfi Srm jef 
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what shall I say about it? is adopted in Todd's Johnson* 
Bat the pronoun (nominative) was often left out by old French 
writers, which would here make the derivation more accurate— 
qu'en dirai? 
QcBAN, a term of abuse to a female^sometimes implying the 
most ^sgraceful name that can be applied to the sex« Moe.- 
Oot queint, quens. Sax. cwen, a wendi— though not prima- 
rily used in a reproachfid sense. 

A witch, a iuean, an old cozening fueam. 

S^ak, Merry Wioet of VHrndaor. 

Queer, the choir, or quire of a church. Old Eng. qmer. 
Queer, a quire ; as of paper. Old Bog. qumre. Old Fr. quayer. 
QvERN, a hand mill for grinding com, made of two corresponding 
stones. It is one of our oldest words ; and, with sKght varia- 
tions, is found in all the Northern languages.*— Mae.pGot. 
quaim, mola maniiijis. Su.-Oot. quern. Sax. cweortL Dan. 
qvem, Swed. quarru TeuL queme. 

Are you not he. 
That fi^ght the maidens of the villageiy ; 
Skim milk ; and sometimes labour in the ^vem. 
And bootless make the breathless housewife chum. 

Shak. Mid. N^ghfi Dream. 

Capell ridiculously supposed that quern here meant ckum, 

QuET, generally pronounced Why, or Whys, a heifer, or young 
cow until it has had a calf. Dan.^tii^. Swed. ^i^gaw-^QuBr- 
CALF, a female calf. Dan. quiekalv. Swed. quigka^. 

QuisET, confounded, dejected. V. Todd's John, queaey. 

Quite, got quit of.— Quitb-rbttbr, (not certainly, or undoubt- 
edly better, but) quite well, completely recovered. It is the 
comparative joined with the superiative— an i nv e t er ate Nor- 
thumbrianism. 

QuoRN, or QuoARN, a Northern pnmundation of com. 
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Ragabash, low, idle people — such as are generally in rags. — 
Rubbish is used in the same sense. Both terms may be said 
to be synon3mious with ragamuffin. 

Rageous, in a rage, in excessive pain, violent — rage/uL 

Raid, an incursion, or plundering inroad of the Scottish Bordeiv 
ers into the English frontier. — North, Sax. rad^ rode, invasio, 
incursus, imiptio. V. Somner. 

Rain-birds, Rain-fowl, popular names for woodpeckers. These 
birds are well known by their loud and peculiar cries, which, 
frequently repeated, are thought to prognosticate rain. The 
Romans called them piuvke aves, for the same reason. 

Raise, a cairn, tumulus, or heap of stones. In the parishes of 
Edenhall and Lazonby, in Cumberland, there are yet some 
considerable remains of stones, which still go by the name of 
raises, though many of them have been carried away and all of 
them are thrown out of their ancient form and order. V. 
Hutchinson's Hist of Cumb., Vol. I., p. 252. There is also 
Woundale Raise, in the parish of Windermere, in Westmor- 
land. Nfcolson and Bum, Vol. I., p. 188. 

Rake, v. to walk, to range or rove about. Su.-Got. reJIfa,, to 
roam. — Rake, s. the extent of a walk or course. Hence, a 
sheiep^rake. 

Rake, to cover, to gather together. To rake (he fire, is to sup- 
ply it with coals, or to put it in such a condition that it may 
continue burning all night, so as to be ready in the morning-^ 
a common practice in many kitchens in the North, where coals 
ere plentiful. Shakspeare uses the word in this sense, when, 
in King I^ear, he makes Edgar say. 

Here in the sands 
Thee I'll rakt up — Act IV. Sc. 6. 

Ram, fcetid, acrid, pungent. Isl. rammr, amanis. Dan. ram, 
rank, rancid. ** A ram smell"—** a ram taste." 

Ramb, Ream, to cry aloud, to ask over and over again in a teas- 
ing manner. Sax. hreaman, clamare. Su.-Got. raama. — 

II 
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uaed on the Tyne« in the same sense as Reach on the Thames. 
The Newcastle keelmen generally call it Rack. 

Rather. To have rather is a common North country expre^ 
sion, when a preference is desired. See Dr. Johnson's 6th 
sense of rather. The corruption may be thus traced. It la 
customary to contract both / wouid^ and Ihad^ into Pd* I 
had rather was probably first used as a false translation for Pd 
rather, written for I would rather ; and when I had rather was 
once received, to have rather followed of course. 

Rathbrlimgs, for the most part. Dur* and North. 

Ratlbb, a great lie» an abominable fiilsehood. Also, a very 
concave razor, so thin as, when used, to rattle on the face. 

Ratten, our Northern provincial name for the mut rattus, the 
well-known and plundering animal, which, as Gesner observes^ 
is called rat, not only in Germany, but in Spain, France, Italj« 
and England. 

Rattle, to strike, or chastiue. Mere cant. 

Rattlbpatb, a giddy, thoughtless, volatile person. 

Rauk, to mark with lines, to scratch. See Ratch. 

Ravel, to speak in an unconnected manner, to wander. Due 
revelen, to rave, to talk idly. 

Raw, a row of buildings, the dde of a street. Saau ntwa, 
** Row and Raw,'* Mr. Hodgson observes, ** are akin to the 
French rue; but in the upland part of the Northern counties 
were formerly chiefly confined to those lines of dwelling-hoiises 
which lay along the fell ades, and had between them and the beck, 
or river of the dale, the inclosed ground, of which the houses 
were the several messuages. In later times, coal and manu* 
fecturing districts abound in Rows of vast variety of descfil^ 
tion and designation.'* V. Hist, of North. P&rt IL, Vol. % 
p. 86, n. 

Raz, to stretch, to enlarge, to reach. Sax. racean, ponr^ere. 
7b rax oneself, is to extend the limbs, after sleep or loi^ 
fitting. As applied to the weather, to ras out, means to dear 
up, when the clouds begin to open, and expand themselves, so 
that the sky is seen. 
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Rbddino-comb, a comb for the hair— a rigktimg comb. 

BxBDy recL Sax. read. Old English^ rede. 

Reef, a cutaneous eruption. Sax. hreof^ 8cabie8.^RsBPr, 
scabby. 

Reek, v. to smoke. Sax. recan, Swed. rSka, — ^Rebk, «. smoke. 
Sax. rec. Swed. rdk, — Reek-penny, money paid to be per- 
mitted to have fire, hearth-money — a modus paid to the deigy 
in many parts of Northumberland and Duiham. See Tom* 

- lins' Law Diet., smoke-iUver. 

Reek, a term for money — that which makes the pot to boO and 
the chimney to tmoke; but probably that Which is the princi- 
pal subject of reckoning, 

Reeking-crook, a sort of crane or crook over the fire to support 
boilers exposed to the reek or smoke. 

Rbest, rust. Teut. roesL — Reesty, rusty. Teut. roestigh, 

Reet, v. to make right, to do jusdce to. — Reet is also used, 
both as a substantive and an adjective, for right, 

Reet, right, sane in mind. — Not-reet, not right, not in the ex- 
ercise of sound reason. Germ, nicht recht, 

Reet, a wright, or carpenter. Sax. wryhta, opifex. 

Reins, Reinds, balks or portions of grass land in arable fields-^ 
the furrows of a field. Germ, reihen, rows. 

Rench, to rinse. Isl. hreinsa, to make clean. Dan. reme, to 
clean. Swed. rensa, to cleanse. 

Render, to separate, to melt down, to dissolve any diing fat by 
the heat of the fire. V. Wilbraham. 

Rbnboate, a reprobate. Span, renegade, an apostate, qui fidem 
renegat. It is a genuine old word. 

A false knight, and a renegate, 

Gower, Confiu^o Anumtls. 

Rbnty, wdl shapen ; spoken of horses or homed cattle. 

Respectively, for respectfully, I had a correspondent — by no 
means deficient in learning — ^who invariably subscribed himself 
— ** yours respectively ** He, perhaps, relied on the authority 
of Shokspeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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RexuMATiKy the Tulgar word for the riieumatism. 

Bice, brushwood for the purpose of hedging. Id. hry$» Sil* 
Gk>t. and Swed. m. Dan. rtt«* Germ. reu. 

RiDDLBy a coarse sieve with large interstices ; much used about 
fimn-houses. Sax. hriddcL Welsh, rkidyli. The vulgar, in 
many parts, have an abominable practice of using a riddle and 
a ptdr of thears in divination. If they have had any dnng 
stolen from them, the riddle and shears are sure to be resorted 
to. A similar mode of discovering thieves, or others suspect- 
ed of any crime, prevailed among the Gredcs. V. Potter^s 
Gr» Antiq., Vol. L, p. 352. In Northumberland young peo- 
ple turn the riddle for the purpose of amusing themselves with 
the foolish idea of raising their lovers. It is done between 
two open doors at midnight and in the dark. 

RlDBy to rob; or rather to go out on horseback for such a pur- 
pose. A Border word. ** A saying is recorded of a mother 
to her son (which is now become provertnal) JRide^ BowSe, 
kougVt r the pot; that is, the last piece of beef was in die 
pot, and therefore it was high time for him to go and fetch 
more." Nicolson and Bum's Hist, of West and Cumb. YoL 
IL, p. 466. 

Rider, a moss-trooper, or robber on the Borders. 

Riding, a term among the Borderers for making incursions on 
the opposite country. See Introduction to the Border Anti- 
quides of England and Scotland, p. cxxL 

Riding, a division or third part of a county; peculiar to York- 
shire. Sax. thrihinge, tertia pars provincise alicujus. Express 
mention is made of this ancient partition in the laws of 
Edward the Confessor, cap. 34. In those early days, appeals 
were made to the Riding in such causes as could not be d^ 
tenmned in the Wapentake court. 

RiDiNG-FOR-THB-KAiL, a marriage ceremony. See Bridb-alb. 

RiDiNG-THE-STANG, a burlcsque punishment. See Stanq. 

RiPB, abounding, common, prevalent. Sax. rj^. Teut^ rij/I 
Swed. rif. Dr. Johnson is mistaken in confining the use of 
this word to epidemical distempers; and Archdeacon Nares 
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(who points out Mr. Dibdin's very erroneous explanation) is 
equally in error in thinking it obsolete. 

There is a brief, how many sports are rijt. 

S?uik, Midtum. Nighfs Dream, 

This reading occurs in most of the old editions— I believe 

in all but one. The modem editors^ however, without any 

sufficient reason, read ripe. 
RiFB, also means apt, ready, quick to learn. 
RiFF-BAFF, a common alliterative term of reproach — ^the rabUe, 

or mere canaiUe. Dan. ripsraps, the dregs of the people. 
Rift, v. to belch. From Dan. risbe; and not raever^ as given 

by Dr. Jamieson, who appears to have been misled by Skin* 

ner. — ^Ripr, t. an eructation. Dan. raebet^ belching. 
Rift, v. to plough out grass land. Su^Oot. rifwa* Sw. rifw* 
Rig, a female light in her carriage, a wanton. 
Rig, a ridge, an eminence. Sax. hricg. Isl. hriggr* Suv-Got* 

tygg, dorsum. '* Bigge of land, agger," occurs in Fh>mpt. 

Parv. 
RiQ-AND-FUR, ridge and furrow. Also ribbed ; as a pair of rigr 

andfur stockings. 
Rio, among quadrupeds, to perform the act of supersaliency onfy^ 

to back. Sax. hricg^ dorsum. Hence, Riggot, or Riooblt, 

a male animal imperfectly emasculated— very troublesome to 

the female. 
RiGGiK, the ridge of a house. Sax. hricgy fastiginm. 7\) ride 

the riggin is a Northern phrase denoting excessive intimacy. 
RiGGiN-TREE, the beam along the roof of a building. 
RiLB, to render turbid, to vex, to disturb. Y. Moor. 
Rnc, BfiLLY-RiM, the peritoneum, or membrane indonng tiie in* 

testines. ** Mind diima bntst your beUy'riaC*'^tk caution 

among the vulgar in Northumberland. 

For I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat. 
In drops of crimson blood..— 5fta^. Heiu V, 

The original reading, says Nares, is rymme, which CapeU, 
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judguag from the main object of the Bpeaker, boldly proooan- 
ced to signify money ; others hare wished to read lyno^ but 
that term is probably not of such antiquity : and the conjec- 
ture supposes the original word to be printed rym^ which it is 
not. Pistol, with a very vague notion of the anatomical 
meaning of rymme^ seems to use it in a general way for any 
part of the intestines; his object being to terrify his prisoner. 
It may be further stated, that rxmbwrnn is a common term on 
the Borders of North, for a rupture of the abdominal muscles, 
to which horses and cows are subject. 

Rind, to melt or dissolve tallow or fat. V. Jamieson. 

RiNB, Rind, fl*ozen dew, hoar frost. A corruption of rime; from 
Sax. and Isl. hrim. 

Rip, a profligate. Half of Germ, rippp-rapps. In fashionable . 
cant— for all ranks have thdr cant— -dewUrep is one of dubious, 
or half reput&tion, 

RiPE^ to search, to steal privately, to plunder. Sax. hrypan, 
dissuere. " To ripe for stones in the foundation of an old 
wall." — '* She riped my pockets." — ** He riped the nest." 

Ripple, to clean ; applied to flax. Su.-Got. repa lin^ linum vel- 
lere. Teut. repen, strihgere semen lini. 

RiTLiNG, the smallest and last hatched youngling.-— Xanc. See 

DOWPY. 

Rive, v, to tear membrane from membrane, to eat voradously 
without knife or fork. ** See how he's riving and eating."^ 

Rive, to separate into parts by applying force to each side. 
Dan. rive, to tear or rend in pieces. Swed. rifva. There is 
a diflerence between riving and splitting — the hands rive, a 
wedge splits. 

Rive, *. a rent or tear. The very term occurs in Isl. rj^ 

Roan-tree, Roynb-tree, the mountain ash. See Roun-trbb. 

Robin, the popular name of the ruddock or red-breast. The 
innocence, tameness, and its approach in a season when its 
sustenance is precarious, may be the reason that this bird is 
usually so much pitied and respected. The author of the^old 
ballad of The Children in the Wood— a story witli which eur 
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earliest literary recollections are associated— «dected the red- 
breast as an object of sympathy, no doubt for the causes here 
cited ; but I am informed that about Heworth, near Newcastle, 
it is looked upon as a bird of bad omen. I am also told that 
among the lower classes in Northumberland and Scotland, it 
is considered the harbinger of death. This is the more re^ 
roarkable, because its general familiarity and confiding man- 
ners, as observed by Mr. Selby, have procured for it an 
appellation of endearment in most of the countries that it 
inhabits. 

RoGGLE, to shake, to jumble. A yariadon of wriggle. 

Roister, to behave turbulently, to make a great noise, to indulge 
in rough mirth and jollity. 

Roisterer, a turbulent, swaggering, and uncontroulable person. 
Junius refers to Isl. hritter, a violent man ; but I am inclined, 
with Dr. Jamieson, to look to Barb. Lat. RuMtarii, the same 
with Rutarn (old Fr. Rontiers) — free4x>oters who committed 
great devastation in France, in the eleventh century. Rvptaru 
and Rutarn were names given to the stipendiary troops (per- 
haps some of the same sort of brigands) employed by King 
John in his exterminating expedition into the Northern parts 
of the kingdom — ^where the castles, towns, and villages were 
given to the flames by that wicked and pusillanimous monarch, 
and the miserable inhabitants abandoned to the murderous 
cruelty of his rapacious followers, without respect of age or 
sex, rank or profession. The epithet Roisterer, or Roisterer, 
was bestowed on the cavaliers by the puritanical party in the 
accounts of the civil wars of a subsequent period. 

Rook, Rouk, a mist, or fog. Teut. roock, vapor. — ^Rooky, 
RouKY, misty, damp, foggy. Old Eng. roky. 

Roop, or Roup, a hoarseness. Isl. hroop, vodferatio. Roopy, 
or RouPY, hoarse; as with a cold. 

Rooty, coarse, or over rank ; said of grass or com when in that 
state. Old Eng. roytuh^ wild, irregular. See Routh. 

RossBL, to heat, to roast, to bask over a fire until what is below 

Kk 
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the ddn is ready to ezade— the same idea aa rofin.— Rossxl- 
LED, decayed; as a rotseUed apple, 

RossEL, rosin. ** Rossel andpici^* — rosin and pitdi. 

Rou, cold, bleak and damp; especially as applied to a place, or 
to the weather^roiff. Sax. hreaw. Germ, roh^ raulu 

RouN-TREB, or RowAM-TjusB, the mountun ash, or witch'wood'^ 
a tree of high consideration in the North, and considered by 
the superstitious peasantry of wonderful efficacy in depriving 
witdies of their infernal power. This notion has been handed 
down to us firom early antiquity-^perhaps from the Druids. 
Skinner is uncertain whether the tree may not have receiv- 
ed its name firom the colour called roan; but, as observ* 
ed by Dr. Jamieson, the term is Gothic — Su.-Got. ronn^ runn, 
sorfous aucuparia. Dan. ronne, Ihre conjectures, with great 
probability, that the etymon may be from nina, incantation ; 
because of the use made of it in magical arts. Mr. Thomson 
adds Welsh, rhint mystery, sorcery, religion^ and apparently 
used in the Runic ceremonies. 

In my plume is seen the holly green. 

With the leaves of rowan tree^ 
And my casque of sand, by a mermaid's hand, 

Was formed beneath the sea.— 7V^ Comi qfKeddar, 

Rout, Rought, or Rowr, to make a bellovdng noise, to roar. 
Also to grunt, to snore. Sax. krtUan, 

The wench routeth eke par compstgaie^^^Chaucer. 

RouTH, plenty, abundance; espedally applied to rank grass or 
com. V. Jamieson. 

Routing, or Roughting, the lowing or bellowing of an ox. In 
Ingram parish, a wild part of Northumberland, there is a place 
called the Roughting Linn — deriving its name, no doubt, firom 
the great noise made by the fall of the vrater afler heavy rains. 

RowLEY-powLET, a sort of childish game at feirs and races. 

RoTAL-OAK-DAT (the 29th of May), the restoration of King 
Charles II.; in commemoration of which it is customary for 
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the common people, in many parts of the North, to wear oak 
leaves in their hats, and also to place them on thdr horses' 
heads. Formerly, in Newcastle, 

When civil dudgeon first grew high. 

And men fell out they knew not why,— ^iMtt^rof. 

the boys had a taunting rhyme, with which they used to insult 
such persons as were not decorated with this remembrance of 
the flEU^tious monarch ; 

** Boyal oak 

<« The whigs to provoke." 

It was not, however, to be expected that this sarcastic ebul- 
lition of party-spirit should escape the retort courteous. Hie 
contemptuous reply was, 

«* Plane-tree leaves ; 

«* The church-folk are thieves.** 

Ruck, a rick of com or hay. — North. A he^, or laige quan- 
tity.— York, and Lane. Su.-Oot. r^. V. Ihre. * 

RuD, ruddle for marking sheep. Sax. rudu, rubor* See Kbel. 

RuDDiLY, the vulgar pronunciation of readily. 

Ruddy, the Northern word for ready. ** Ruddy money." 

Rub-bargain, something given to be off an agreement— a bargain 
repented of. 

Rug, to pull hastily or roughly. Teut. ruchen^ detrahere. — 
RuGGiNG-AND-RiviNG, pulling and tearing with force. 

Ruinated, reduced to ruin, ruinous. Pegge erroneously consi* 
dered this word, which is in common use in the North, as pe- 
culiar to Londoners. 

RuLE-o'-THUMB, gucss woik. PHiiuurfly the measuring of inches 
by the thumb ; but as this is at best an inaccurate mode, it 
comes to mean — no rule at all. 

Rum, a very common North country word for any thing odd or 
queer — a comical person, for instance, being called a rum stick. 
May not Dr. Johnson's rum parson be what is called a hackney 
parson, and come from Germ, runty which is from herum. 
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about, as herum taufer is avagabond? JSerum parson, or rum 
parson, may, therefore, be a vagabond parson. 

RuMBUSTiCAL, rude, noisy, overbearing, turbulent. 

Rum-gumptious, pompous, forward, violent, bold, rash. 

RuMMEi^GUMSHON, the Same as Oumshon. So. rumgumptian* 

Rumpus, a great noise, a disturbance, an uproar. V. Jennings. 

RuK AWAT Dr. Bocanki, a proverbial expression, familiar in the 
county of Durham, near the river Tees — said to have origi- 
nated in the trepidation and sudden flight of Dr. Balcanquall, 
Dean of Durham, a Scotchman, who was peculiarly obnoxious 
to his countrymen, on account of having penned the King's 
declaration against the Covenanters. V. Surtees' Hist, of 
Dur^ Vol. L, p. xcvL 

Rung, a spoke, the step or round of a ladder. . Mac-Got. hrung^ 
virga. It is also a name for a cudgel, or waUdng-etaff. 

Be sure ye dinna quit the grip 

O* ilka joy while ye are young, 
"Before auld age your vitals nip. 

And lay ye twafidd owre a rung^-^-Old Scots Simg, 

RuNKLE, to crease, to crumple, to wrinkle. Sax. wrmdUnu 

Runnel, pollard wood. Perhaps from running wp^apace. 

Runt, an opprobrious designation for an old woman. IsU hnmd, 
mulier. V. Jam. Supp. 

Runt, the hardened stalk or stem of a plant. " A htni^runi}* 

Runt, a Scotch ox^-also a jocular designation for a person of a 
strong though low stature. " A runt of a fellow." Oenn. 
rind, an ox or cow ; hni, figuratively, a dull-pated, stupid fel- 
low. Teut. rund. 

Rush-bearing, collecting rushes to strew in the parish church— 
a rural feast or wake, now become nearly obsolete. See Crav. 
Gloss, and Brand's Pop. Antiq., Vol. I., p. 436. 

Rut, for root. So pronounced in the North. 

RuTTUNo, a noise occasioned by difficulty in breathing. Teut. 
rotelen, murmurare. The dead ruttle, a particular kind of 
noise made in respiring by a person in the extremity of sick- 
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nets, is ttill considered in the North as an omen of death. 
Levinus Lemnius (Occult Ikfiracles of Nature, Lib. IL, Ch» 15,) 
18 very learned on this subject. 
RuzB, to extol, to boast, to magnify in narration— to rau$e^ or 
raite, Isl. rautOy multa effutire. Dan. roiCy to praise. Cor> 
nish, roSy bragging. Hence, perhaps, rooxevy or rousery a great 
untruth. 



S. 



Sack-and-sbam-road, a horse road— properly a pack-horse road 
over moors. V . Lye, vo. seam, 

SACiOjBss, simple, weak, helpless, innocent. Dr. "Vnilan consi- 
ders that this epithet must have originated after the introduc- 
tion of the favourite beverage, sack and sugar; but the word 
(which is old in our language, and often occurs in the Border 
Laws) may evidently be traced to Sax. saclecuy quietus. Isl. 
taklauty innocens. Swed. sakl^y exempt from punishment. 

Sad, heavy, as contrary to light— stiff; applied to a pudding, or 
to bread when the yeast has had no effect 

Sab, See, Seea, so.— Saebetidb, Sebabetide, if so be. 

Safe, a. sure, certain. ^ He*s ttrfe to be hanged." 

Saim, hog's-fat, goose-grease. Welsh, Mttm. Sax. neme, Shak- 
qpeare, and writers of his day, use seamy which is still the 
Scottish word. 

Saint Guthbert's Duck, the eider duck; or great black and 
white duck. Anat moUissima, — Linnaeus. These interesting 
sea-birds are found on most of the Fame Islands on the coast 
of Northumberland, the only places in England where they 
fli^e known to incubate. They are now, however, almost ex- 
tinct, in consequence of the wanton cruelty of those who visit 
the islands during the breeding season. Their feathers are 
remarkably soft, and of great value. Hie popular name is 
obviously connected with the celebrated Saint and Patron of 
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Durham; who, regardless of all earthly pomp and fankjr, 
resigned the splendour and magnificence of an episcopal jta- 
tion, for the purity of an hermetical life. Retiring to a hum- 
hie cell in one of these desolate spots— as yet unmarked by 
the habitation of man,— or, as a well known l^;end expresses 
It, '' as voide of men, as full of devills" — he commenced a 
mode of living extremely austere, forcing the barren soil.to 
yield him sustenance by the labour of his own hands. 
Saint Cuthbert's Beads, a name given to the Enerimies which 
are found in great abundance among the rocks at Holy Island, 
and sold to strangers as the attributed woikmanship of the 
Saint. According to the popular tradition, this holy man 
often visits the shore of Lindisfame in the night; and sitting 
on one rock, uses another as his anvil, on which he forges 
and fashions these beads. 

SakU Cuihbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-bom leads that bear his name. 

ScotCi Marmknu 

Saint Cuthbert's Patrimony, an appellation for all the land 
between the waters of Tyne and Tees, which it is recorded was 
conferred upon the church, for the sake of her tutelaiy Saint 
^-eminently distinguished certainly for his exalted piety; but 
above all for the miraculous powers with which he was be- 
lieved to be invested, and of which the wily monks never 
&iled to avail themselves as the best means of enriching their 
coffers. 

Saint John's Nut, a double nut. — Saint Mart's Nctt, a triple 
nut. I know not why so called. 

Saint Swithin's Day, the 15th of July. I introduce this term 
for the purpose of remarking, that almost all the vulgar, but 
more especially elderly females, place great confidence in the 
prediction that if it rain on this critical day, not one of the 
next forty will be wholly free from the Saint's influence over 
the humid department of the firmament. The lower orders 
cling to their ancient notions aud legends with much more 
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tenacity than their betters; supersUdon being always powerful 
in proportion to the ignorance of its professors. The origin 
of this particular prognostication is variously deduced. See 
Brand's Pop. Antiq., Vol. I., p. 271 ; and Nares' Glossary. 

Sair. See Sare. See, also, the example under Ken^ 

Sairy, poor, pitiable, helpless. Sax. sisri, sarig, sorry, sad. 

Sall, a common vulgarism for shall. V. Crav. Gloss, sal, 

Sally, to move or run from side to side ; as ifi customary with 
the persons on board of a ship after she is launched. I am 
unable to ofier any etymology, unless it be Fr. sttilhr, to leap. 

Salt, for saltcellar. Our old word was taler, Fr. saliere. 

Samcast, tame cast, two ridges ploughed together. Referrible 
to Germ, sammeltif to gather; zutammen, together. 

Sampleth, a sampler. That which gives a sample— «amp^M. 
V. Suffolk words. The ingenious author is mistaken in think- 
ing that samplers are not still worked. 

Sanded, short-sighted — as if the eyes were lull of sand. Sand- 
blind is an old terra for imperfect sight. 

Sandgate-city, a burlesque name for Sandgate, Newcastle; a 
place of great antiquity, but described by a local poet as 



The deviPs besom sure. 



With which oft times he sweeps the floor. 

Sandoatb-rattle, a peculiar step in vulgar dancing, consisting 
of a quick and violent beating of the toes on the floor. 

Sandgate-ring, a particular mode of lighting a tobacco pipe, 

. which I am unable to describe. 

Sang, a song. Pure Saxon. It is the same in Teut. and 
Germ. 

Sang ! My Sangs 1 By my Sang ! frequent exclamations, ge- 
nerally implying a threat — equivalent to *sUood, or by my 
blood. Fr. tang, 

Sanoing-eather, the large dragon fly. See Flbbing-eather. 

Safscull, a simple, foolish fellow — a blockhead. 

Sarb, sore, painful. Sax. sar, Su.-Got. soar, Sc. sair,^~ 
Sarb-hxbd, sare head^ the head ache. 
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Sarb, very much, greatly, intensely* Teat. $eer. Germ. $ehr, 
** Sare hadden"— <8ore holden)— very much distressed by pain 
or sickness. 

Samc, a shirt— sometimes a shift. Sax. syre. Suw-Got. tmrk. 
See a curious quotation from Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence 
Displayed, in Boucher, vo. ogee ; and Kelly's Scottish Pro- 
verbs, p. 139, 140. 

Sartibs, certainly, in good truth. Spenser and other early poets 
use certei, 

Sartin, sure, positive, certain. — Sarthilt, certamly. 

Sattle, to settle. This pronundation is conformable to the 
Saxon origin of the word. In Peirs Plou^unan it is sahtie. 

Sauce, insolence of speech, impertinence — saucmess» 

Sauce, vegetables. An ancient use of the word. 

Saugh, the sallow; a species of willow. Sax. «d%« Ir. galeog. 
Many of the common people imagine this to be the real Palm-^ 
tree, branches of which were strewed by the multitude in com- 
memoration of our Saviour's triumphal entry into Jerusalem ; 
and seldom omit to gather its flowers or buds, early in the 
morning of Palm-Sunday. With these flowers they decorate 
small pieces of wood formed into crosses, caUed Palm-crosses, 
which are stuck up or suspended in their houses. 

Saul, the soul. Pure Saxon ; and the ancient mode of writing 
the word. ** By Christe's tavieP Chaucer. 

Saul, the solid substance in the inside of a covered button. Fr. 
Moouly soul, a filling. 

Saut, Sotb, salt. Sax. sealf. Teut. Mti/, tout. In the pro- 
nunciation of many of the provincial dialects of the North, the 
sound of the / is omitted. * Saut-kit, a salt4x>x of a peculiar 
formation: often found in the houses of oldfturmers. 

Savelicks, an excrescence from the brier, placed by boys in their 
coat cuffs, as a charm, to prevent a flogging. In Durham it is 

called TOMMT-SAVELICKS. 

Saw, to sow. Moe.-Got. saian. Sax. sawaru Su^Oot. sS. 
Germ, saen, 

Sawney, a silly, stupid fellow—a sarcastic designation for a na- 
tive of Scotland. 
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Say, authoritjy influence, sway. " She has all the My." 
ScABY, ScABiB, mean, paltry, shabby. Lat. icaiiet. 
Scad, to scald. — Scadding of Pbas, a custom in the North of 
boiling the common grey peas in the pods, in a green state, 
and eating them with butter and salt. The company often 
pelt each other with the €tDatU, or husks ; and the entertain- 
ment is sometimes in consequence called peas and sport, 
Grose mentions that a bean, shell and all, is put into one of 
the pea-pods ; and that whoever gets this bean is to be first 
married. Dr. Jamieson views this custom as haviiog the same 
origin as the King of Bane, in Scotland. 

ScALB, to spread abroad, to separate, to divide. Sax. teykm. 

« 

I shall tell you 
A pretty tale; it may be, you have heard it; 
But, since it serves my purpose, I will venture 
To Kole't a little moTe.^Shak. Coriokmut, 

Nearly all the commentators have mistaken the meaning of /o 
icaleU. I am quite satisfied that it was the author's intention 
to have the tale spread a little more minutely; or, as Home 
Tooke better expresses it, to have it divided mto more parti- 
culars and degrees; told more circumstantially and at length. 
K Archdeacon Nares, to borrow his own language, will 
^ weigh as in scales, to estimate aright,*' Mr. Lambe's obser- 
vations on this passage, and on the means of acquiring a com- 
petent knowledge of the old English tongue (Notes on the 
Battle of Floddon), I entertain a hope that the learned author 
of the elaborate and valuable Glossaiy may not be indispoaed 
to alter, in more respects than one, the article; To Scalb, 
in a future edition. 

Scalb, to dbperse. The church is scaled ; so is a school. It 
is a very common expression, in this sense, in the neighbour- 
hood of Alnwick. Hence, to Scalb Land, to break up clots 
of manure, mole hills, &c., and to spread them about the field. 
Scale, also means, to shed,ito spill, to scatter. 

Scale-dish, a thin dish used in the dairy for skimming milk. 

Ll 
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Grose has seowrder^d, orsriieated with workiiig; perhaps only 

a figurative sense of the wonL V. Jamieaoa. 
ScRAB, a wild api^e— 4he crab.— ScaiB-rBBB, a crab-tree. 
ScRAFFLB, V, to Scramble, to climb up by the hdlp of the hands. 

Wey hinny, says aw, weVe a Shot-Tower see hee. 

That biv it ye might tcrqffle to Heayen ; 
And if on Saint Nicholas' ye once cus an ee, 

Ye*d ciBck on*t as lang as ye*re livin. 

Song, Camty Newcattd, 

ScRAFFLB^ «. a scramble, or eager contest for any thing. 
ScRAFFLB, to be assiduously indiistrioua» to stroggle;— ^ScBArp- 

UNO, working hard to obtain a livelihood. 
SciuNCH, to grind any hard or crackling substance between the 

teeth. Dut. tchranisetu Dr. Johnson says, the Scots retain 

it. So do the people in the North of England. 
ScRANCHUM, thin wafery gingerbread; so called firom the sound 

when eaten — icrancked, 
ScRANNY, thin, meagre. Su.-Got. $krinn, macer, gracilis. Dan. 

i^roii^^ weak, sickly, infirm. 
ScRAT, ScRAUT, V, to scratch. Anglo-Norman, efcro^ Swed. 

kraUa, — Scrat, «. a scratch — the itch. Welsh, cracky scabies ; 

and Ir. scraw, scurf, seem allied. 
Scrat, an hermaphrodite. Sax. tcritta, V. Todd*s Johnson. 
Screed, a rent or tear— a shred or fragment. Sax. screade. 

Teut. «cAroode.— 'ScRSBD, is also used for a border; as^a eop- 

Mcreed. 
Scribe, to write. Lat. smft^r^^— Scbibb of a pbMs a letter. 
Scrimmage, a battle, an aigument, an overthrow—a Mrwiak. 

The word was formerly written skaramouche. 
Scrimp, v. to spare, to scant. Teut. krimpen^ contrahere.— . 

Scrimp, o. short, scanty, little. 
ScRoo, a stunted bush or shrub. Sax, «cro6, fiutex.— Sgrooot, 

foil of old stunted trees or bushes. 
Scrounge, or Scrunge, to crowd, to squeese. See Skbebnob 
Sgrupgb, o. to crowd thickly together, to aqaeeae.^-SoBin>Qi, t 
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liim. The term often occurs in old inventories of household 
furniture. 

Seek, sick. Sax. ieoc. Old Eng. 9eke, as used by Chaucer. 

Seekemng, sickemng, the period of confinement at child-birth. 

Seer, several, divers. Su.-Got. ta^r, an adverb denoting sepa- 
ration. Ihre. ** They are gone »eer ways." 

Seer, for sure. This is also the pronunciation of Aberdeenshire. 

Sbb-saw, a sort of swing — fi^m its reciprocating motion. Fr. 
ci-fo. V. Brand s Pop. Antiq., Vol. II., p. 304. 

Sebstah, seest thou. Also so pronounced in Aberdeenshire. 

Seg, a sedge ; according to the Saxon form — Mecg, ** Segge or 
star. Carix." Prompt. Parv. 

Sbg, Sbog, a bull castrated when full grown. V. Jamieson. 

Sbg, v. to hang heavily down. Sax. sigan^ to sag, or swag. 

Seggino, the heavy laborious walking of a person of unwieldy 
corpulence. " What a tegging gait he has." 

Segkitb, or Sagkitb, a term applied to a young person who is 
overgrown and not easily satisfied with food. From seg and 
kite. 

Sell, pronoun, self— used in compounds of m^tell, hiuellf her^cU, 
yourseiL Plural telli, for selves. 

Sbmicant, slender, weak, thin, supple, active, 

Sempls, ordinary, vulgar— ftnip^; applied to a person of igno- 
ble birth. " Gentle and «mfi^^high and low. 

Sen, Sin, Syne, since. V. Jam. ten, — Sen-syne, Sin-«ynb, 
since then. ** Its lang syne, sen he left us." 

Seng, shelter; as the seng of a hedge. Dan. seng, a bed. 

Sess-pool, an excavation in the ground for receiving foul vrater. 
I do not find the word in any Dictionary, though it is in use 
by architects. V. Laing'i Custom House Plans. Sus^ool 
occurs in Forster on Atmospheric Phceoomena. Perhaps it 
is soup-pool-— 'pool below the surface; or it may have been 
adopted from Lat. cedo, cessi, &c. to settie down. 

Set, disposal. ** She has made a pretty set of herself." 

Set, a permanent deflection, or settling of a railway or machinery. 

Set, to prc^, to push forward ; as setting a keel. Also, to 
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Shaxxb, not much worth. '' They are no great jAoitef"— little 
can be said in commendadoo of them. 

Sbalb, V, to ped, to shell. Sax. atceaHant tuciiian. See Srill. 

Shale, «. alum ore,— any other loose substance from a mine or 
quarry. The characteristic is the slaty, or laminated appear- 
ance. V. Tooke, Vol. II., p. 233. 

Shaixt-wally, a dgn of contempt — shallow brained. 

Sham, shame. Sax. sceam, — Shaxfaced, bashful — shamefaced. 
SuL, scatitfiesL 

Sham-a-stbrnb, a vulgar phrase, equivalent to not one. This 
may possibly serve to esqplain an obscure and (fifficult passage 
in the fine old heroic ballad oi Chevy Chase, I^t. 2. 

Thorowe ryche male and myne-ye-ple 
Many Heme the stroke downe streght. 

Which may be read,— Mr. Lambe says — ^they struck down 

straight mat^ a one, through rich coat of mail and many folds. 
Shandy, wild, frolicksome. V. Suffolk Words, shanny, 
Shangy, Coallt-shanoy, Culist-shanoy, a row, a tumult, a 

riot. V. Jam. Supp. shangie. 
Shank, the projecting point of a hill— joining it with the plain. 
Shanks, the legsw— Shank's-nagy, or Shanky's-naov, the feet 

— '* Adam's ten-toed machine" — if I may quote the term. 

And ay until the day he died. 

He rade on good ^umkt nagy^^Rttsony Scotch Songs, 

Shanty, gay, showy, flaunting. Perhaps, as suggested by Mr. 
Todd, a corruption atjanfy, 

Shap, Shapb, to begin, to set about any thing, to have a pro- 
mising appearance. Teut. schafftn, sgierey n^gotiari. V. 
Wilb. shape. 

Shard, a broken piece of any brittle or fragile substmice. Sax. 
sceardf fragmen— that which is shared, separated, or divided. 
Within my recollection, many of the common people, in the 
lower parts of Newcastle, used to resort to the Quayside and 
other places, where they gathered up coals with the half of a 
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that in Lancaahire the word shed is used for, to surpass; 
** that sheds all/' being a common expression of surprise, equi- 
valent to ** that surpasses all that I ever heard of.'* He fur- 
ther states, that he discovered in the chivch-yard at Ckx^er- 
ham the following inscription : 

Here lies John Richmond, honest man, 
Shed that who can ! 

Shselt, or Sheelby, Sheel-applb, the chaffinch. FringiUa 
atMs. Linnaeus, Also called the Spink. 

Sheeting, applied to a slope or waterfiedl of a mill-dam. Sheet, 
Tooke says, is the participle sceat o£scyUm, to cast forth, to 
throw out. 

Sheld, party-coloured, flecked or speckled. Sheiled, or scaled^ 
divided. V. Tooke. 

Shelty, a small, sprightly pony from Shetland. Sc. sheUie. 

Shem, shame. — Newc. Sax. sceam, — Shem-fu, shameful. ** It's 
a sheniy and a holt/ hizon,** See Bizon. 

Sheth, a portion of a field, which is divided so as to drain off 
the water by the direction of the ploughings, called sheUu; 
t. e. a separated part. Sax. sceadan, to divide. 

Shiel, Shieling, originally a temporary hut or cabin for thcMe 
who had the care of sheep on the moors, in which they readed 
during the summer months ; but afterwards applied to fixed 
habitations. Su.-Got. shale, tuguriolum, domus. Isl. shalL 
Hence, North and South Shields. In the Endowment of the 
Cathedral Church of Durham by Henry VIII., 1541, we find 
** Ecclesia Sanctse Hildae juxta SheUes^* The word exactly 
expresses the sennhutten of the Swiss peasantry. 

Shift, to remove from one dwelling-house to another. 

Shifting, the removal of the furniture, on changing an habita- 
tion. 

Shifty, changeable, deceitful, not to be depended on. '^ A shijfy 
fellow" — a person of dubitable character. 

Shill, to separate, to shell. Sax. ascilian, enucleare. " Shilimg 

Mm 
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Shot, each man's share or just proportion of the score or reckon- 
ing at a public-house. Sax. scoi, tribntum exactio. Swed* 
skdtta, to join, to j<nn together; past perticq^e, skdU. Bat 
see Tooke, Vol. 11^ p. 130. 

Shouthbb, the shoulder. Dut schouder^ — Shouther-fbllow, 
a partner or marrow in any work that requires the joint exer- 
tions of more than one man. 

Shrew, a field mouse. A vulgar superstition once prevailed 
that this poor creature was of so banefiil and venomous a 
nature that whenever it crept over a horse, cow, or sheep, the 
aninud so touched became afflicted with cnid anguish, and 
threatened with the loss of the use of its limbs. To repel 
this imaginary evil, it was customary to close up the shrew 
alive in a hole bored in an ash, elm, or willow-tree ; and after- 
wards to whip the cattle, thus tormented, with one of the 
boughs, which was considered an efficacious cive. An intel- 
ligent fiiend has reminded me of an old notion^ that the sup- 
posed malignity of this mouse is the origin o£§krew, a vixen ; 
in regard to which much difference of opinion exists among 
etymologists. But Tooke ( VoL IL, p. S070 Mcms to decide 
it to come firom Sax. syrwan, to vex, to molest^ to cause mis- 
chief to. See also Todd's Johnson. The matter, however, 
is daily becoming less important ; as, to the honour of the 
females of the present age, we seldom encounter ** a peevish, 
malignant, clamorous, spiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman," 
the dictionary characteristics of a %hrew. 

Shuffle-and-cut, a superior step in vulgar dancing. 

Shvggt-shew, a swing— a long rope fiistened at each end, and 
thrown over a beam ; on which young persons seat themselves, 
and are swung backwards and forwards in the manner of a 
pendulum. See Bewick's .£sop, p. 4, where his Satanic 
Majesty b fWMuring himself in this manner. The orig^ is 
probably Germ, ichaukd, a swing-rope, and tcheUf starting. 

Shull, or Shuil, a spade or shoveL Dut. school, Sc. thool, or 
ihule. V. Moor's Suffolk Words, shawl. 

Shull-banb, the shoulder bone. Germ. schulUrbein^ 
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Sills, the shafts of a waggon. A corruption of thUts, 

Silly, disordered, wretched— used to express bodily weakness. 
A person not in health is said to be tilli/. 8u.-Grot. 9aSgy 
poor, miserable. 

Bind, to wash out, to rinse— also to dilute ; to nnd ii down, being 
to take a drink after meat. Sc. tynde. 

Sine, to percolate. — Dur. Fr. scdgner, to bleed, to drain or let 
out water. 

Sine, afterwards. ^ As tite sune as sine,** V. Jam. syne, 

SiNoiN-HiNNiE, or SiNGiNO-HiNNT, a rich kneaded cake; indis- 
pensable in a pitman's fiunily. So called from the singing 
noise emitted while baking it on the girdle. 

SiNGLiN, a handftd of gleaned com — a single gleaning. This 
word is doubtless the same as the Cheshire songaw, songai, ao 
ably illustrated by Mr. M^braham in his Glossary. In a MS. 
addition to a copy of that interesting and privately printed 
work, presented to me by the author, reference is made to 
Hyde, de ReRgione Pertarvm, for the ancient use o^songaU, 

Sink, a frequent asseveration among the pitmen. See Smash. 

SiNNON, for sinew, Sc. senon. Dr. Jamieson, among other 
etymons, refers to Old Fris. sifnnen, 

SiFB, to leak, to ooze or drain out slowly through a small cre- 
vice. Sax. sipan, macerare. Teut. sijpen^ stillare, fluere.— 
SiPiNGs, the ooadngs or drainings of a vessel after any fluid has 
been poured out of it. 

SiRPLB, to op often ; nearly allied to tippling. Swed. sdrpla, to 
drink by little at a time. A horse is said to sirpie, when he 
drinks festidiously and glaringly. 

SiTB, or Sight, vulgarly pronounced sdet, a great number. 

Skars, or Skairb, wild, timid, shy. Grose. V. Jam. Supp. 
skar, 

Skrbl, a e^indrical wooden vessel for carrying milk or water, 
with an upright handle made of one of the staves in place of a 
bow. Isl. skiola, a milk-pail. Sw. skSl, a bowl. 

Skxblt, Skillt, knowing, intelligent, skilful. Often used to 
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Skiiii> ft. to cry excesahrdy, to pierce the air with m afarill 

voice, 
Skibl» «. a loud and incewant screain or shriek — a copfinnafion 

of diildish rage and grief. Dao. tkraal^ an outcry. Swed. 

skridl^ sound, noiae. Isl. tkraU, 
Skit, to throw reflectiona on. Sax. seUmi, to cast forth. 
Skitter, liquidum excrementum jaculare. Hence this mlgar 

name for a diarrfacea. It is a hard pronunciation of Sax. jcttaa, 

to east forth ; ibr which we haye another word used widi the 

soft pronunciation. IsL skvtUa^ and Swed. skijiat exooerara 

ventreniy are cognate. 
Skoogbb, the leg of an old stocking; used by countrymen to 

keep the snow out of their shoes. See Hoockss. 
Skreenge, or Skringb, to squeese violently. The etymology is 

probably to be found in Gr. rvftyit a syringe. Fr. ieringnei * 
Skrikb, to shriek. Dan. skrige, SaMcL tkrika^ vodierarL 
SniYB, to mark or scratch wood or metaL 8w,skrifimj to 

write. 
Skug, r. to hide, to screen. Suv-Got. tkygga^ obnmbrvc^— 

Skug, «. a sheltered place. Isl. ikuggi^ umbra. Sw. tkugga* 
Skurry, haste, impetuosity. ''What a kMrtyskurryJ* Vr. 

eMcmrerf to scour. ItaL scorrere. 
Slab-dash, or SLAF^DASHy a che^ mode of colonriog roomsy by 

dathmg them with a brush in imitation of paper. 
Slabby, dirty and damp— sloppy. Teut. dabberent to slabber. 

Hence, Slab-basin , for slop-basin. 
Slack, an opening between two hills, a valley or small shallow 

deO. Sn.jQoi.siak. hLdakur. 
Slack, a long pool in a streamy river. Germ. tchUekt^ gmoodh. 
Slaob, a breadth of greeo swvd in plowgbed Umd, or in phmta- 



Sladdkry, wet and cfirty. * SUMery walkiDg.** IsL iMdtL, 

squalide graasari. See Slattbu 
Slao, refuse of metab. We, probably, adopted the term firom 

Sax. dagam^ p er cute r e, as what was strode off from the metal. 

Ihre derivea BaAkA. tUigg, sooria, fion sAI, the cfaipt ofkoB 
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feigned. V. Tooke. It is often pronounced in Northumber- 
land Threevelbss, probably from thrieveieu, or thriftless. 

Sleuth, the dot or tract of man or beast as known by the scent. 
The word is evidently allied to Isl. slody semita, vestigia; and 
originally the same with Ir. slioM, a track, trace, or impression. 
See Sleuth-hound. According to Cunningham's New South 
Wales, the aboriginal natives possess amazing quickness of eye 
and ear, and can trace a man's footsteps with perfect ease 
through every description of country, provided it is suffidendy 
recent, and that no rain has fidlen in the interim ; and the 
same authority states, that they can guess very correctly how 
long it is since the individual has passed, and even ascertain 
whether it is the bare footsteps of a white, or a black man, by 
the character of the impression ! 

Sleuth-hound, the Northern name for the blood-hound; so 
called from its quality of tracing the sleuth. These dogs were 
held in great estimation by our ancestors ; particularly on the 
Borders, where a tax was levied for maintaining them. Their 
scent was so remarkably quick, that they could follow, with 
great certainty, the human footsteps to a considerable distance. 
Many of them were, in consequence, k^t in certain districts 
for the purpose of tracing thieves and marauders through their 
secret recesses. 



Upon the banks 



Of Tweed, slow winding through the vale, the seat 
Of war and rapine once, ere Britons knew 
The sweets of peace 

There dwelt a pilfering race; well train'd and skill'd 

In all the mysteries of theft, the spoil 

Their only substance, feuds and war their sport 

Somervilef Chase f Book /. 

The poet afterwards beautiftilly describes the mode of pursu- 
ing these arch felons by this sagacious animal ; but the passage 
is too long for quotation here. Those, who would wish to 
hsve further information relative to the blood-hound, may 

Ma 
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Slogan, or Slucihorn, the war crj or gathering word of a Border 

' clan — the watch-word by which individuals of the same pttrty 
recognized each other, either amidst the darkness of night, or 
in the confusion of battle. Gael, sluagh-ghairm^ the signal for 
battle among the Highland clans. Sax. sla, slag, bellicum, an 
alarm to war, a warning or signal to battle. The ancient Bri- 
tons had their war-song, intituled Arymet Pn/daiuy or the 
armed confederacy of Britain, which may be seen in the Cam- 
brian Register. Tacitus mentions the chaunters in the army 
who excited the soldiers to exert themselves, setting forth as 
examples the glorious deeds of renowned heroes. The Uboo" 
boo Ceannan, or yell of the Irish, became proverbial. Several 
families in Northumberland, after the change of manners, con- 
verted their slogans into mottoes to their arms. 

Sloggering, loose, untidy, slovenly; especially in (fae under 
garments. Swed. sluskig, slovenly. 

Sloom, Slouu, a gentle sleep, or slumber. Teut. duymen, levi- 
ter dormire. Sax. thimerian, to slumber. 

Sloppy, loose, wide. Sax. slopen, laxus; from to-dvpan, 

Slore, dirt, sump. Sax. dog, a slough. Teut. ilorig, nasty. 

Slorp, to make a noise when supping with a spoon, to swallow 
ungracefully. Teut. ihrpen^ sorbere. Isl. slurka, deglutire. 
Dbn. siurker, to swallow. 

Slot, v. to fasten by a bolt. ** Slot the door." Teut duyten. 
Swed. duta, to shut, to close. Dan. duHe, 

Slot, «. a small bolt or sliding bar. Teut. $lot, sera. 

Sluddbr, Slutrer, to eat in a slovenly or didiuh manner. 

Sluddbru ENT, Slutherment, dirt, filth, nastiness. 

SLrifP, to slip or fidl into a wet or miry place. V. Jam. Supp. 

Slunken, having a lank and scraggy appearance. This is the 
Danish word retained^ — slunken, thin, lean, slender. 

SLusff, any thing plashy ; but most commonly applied to snow 
in a state of liquefaction. Suw-Got. slask, humor quicuni)ue 
tordidus, seems the root. Dka, shtd, sleet, is allied. 

Sbosir, a reproachful term for a dirty person — a greedy eater. 

\ lA the latter sense it aeems allied to Dan. dnghak, a fatten. 
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at a mouthful ! But it is, I think, more likely from Germ. 
schmautenf to feast — tehmauserj a feaster. As great quantity 
and feasting are in a pitman's glossary of taste quite synony- 
mous, a smasher signifies necessarily something big, just as in 
the English idea of prettiness always including plumpness, the 
French ^'oit becomes in English ^'o%. 
Smeeth, to smooth. It is the ancient Saxon form of the word. 
Smelt, the fry of the salmon. Sax. smeli, a smelt. Sardina 

pisds. Lye. See Sparung. 
Smiddy, a blacksmith's shop— a smUhy. Sax. smiththa, fabri 

offidna. Sw. smedia* Germ, ichimdte. 
Smiddy-gum , the refuse of the smith's shop. 
Shirk, Smirklb, to smile pleasantly, to laugh in the sleeve or 

secretly, but not satirically. Sax. «iii«rdait, subridere. 
Smit, Smittle, v. to infect. Sax. imiitam, Dan. sniitte, — 
Smit, Suittle, «. infection. — Smittle, Smittlish, a, infec- 
tious, contagious. Dan. smUiom, Teut. smetUlick, 
Smock, the under linen of a female. Sax. #iim)c. A good old word, 
though in the index expurgatorius of fashionable delicacy. In 
former days, gifls of land for the singular purpose of purchas- 
ing smocks for Nuns were not uncommon. The Nuns of the 
Priory of Saint Bartholomew in Newcastle, about the time of 
King John, obtained a grant of this sort from Marmaduke de 
Tweng and Margaret his wife. Among the presents to Queen 
Elizabeth, we find '* a tmode of fine hoUand, and the bodies 
and sleeves wrought all over with black silk." As remaribed 
by Fosbroke, this may appear to modem ideas an odd kind 
of present ; but a shirt, partly gilt, is mentioned by Bede as a 
present sent by the Pope to Edwin, an Anglo-Saxon king; 
and Joinville observes, that shirts were presented to kings, as 
the first token of affection, because worn nearest to the body. 
Smock-bace, a race run by females for a smock. These races 
were frequent in my recollection among the young country 
wenches in the North. The prize, a fine Holland chemise, 
was usually decorated with ribbons. The sport is still conti- 
nued at Newbum, near Newcastle, on Ascension-day. 
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Snaps, to chide, to rq)rimand. Isl. sneipa, contiimel]& afficere. 

V. Todd's John, sneap. 
Snarl, v. to msnare; as to 4narl hares. — Snarl, «. the snare 

itself, made of wire. '* Snaryn or Mttarlyn, illaqueo." Prompt. 

Parv. 
Snathe, to prune, to lop. Sax. imthan^ to cut. Swed. imda^ to 

cut or carve in wood. See Sned. 
Snaw, snow. Pure Saxon. — Snaw-broth, melted snow, 
Snsok, «• the latch or fastening of a door or gate. It is also 

used as a verb — to sneck the door, being to fit it by a latch. 

Teut. ittacken, captare. V. Ray. 
Sneck-drawn, narrow-minded, covetous. V. Jam. meek-drawer, 
Sned, o. to lop, to cut. ** To sned sticks." Apparently the 

same as Snathe. Dut. sneeden, Teut. snUden, and Germ. 

schneiden, cognate. 
Sned^ s, the long shank or handle of a scythe. Sax. sTued, 
Snell, sharp, keen, piercing; as a tnell air. Teut. tnel, acer. 

Ital. melio, brisk. ** December fell, baith sharp and $nelV* 
Snew, snowed. '' It snew all day." It is the old preterite, as 

used by Chaucer and other ancient writers. 
Sneeze-horn, or Snebsh-horn, a common sort of snuff-box, 

made of the tip of a cow's horn. 
Snifter, to snuff up the nose, to sniff Su.-Got. tnijfsta. 
Snig, an eel. Hence, to tniggie, to fish for eels. 
Snippy, parsimonious, niggardly. Teut. tnippen, resecare. 
Snirt, V, to laugh suddenly and involuntarily. — Snirt, «. a sup- 
pressed laugh, v. Jam. Supp. 
Snithe, sharp, piercing, cutting; applied to the wind. Sax. 

snitAant secare. See Snell. 
Snivel, Sneavel, to speak through the nose, to sniff— to snujffle. 

Su.-Got. intffsta, V. Hire. 
Snivy, mean, covetous. Identical with Snippy. 
SNocK-sNURLEDy entangled, much twisted, curled up like hard 

twined worsted. Grerm. hmpfen^ a fastening, and knorr, a 

knot-^the festening knotted. 
Snod, smooth, neat^ even, trimmed. Sax. itudan, to cut. 
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referred to Ital. ameio; though it is, perhaps, merely a cor- 
ruption of Fr. sans ionei, 
SoNcr, SoNST, plump, fitt, thriving— also lucky. ** A lomry 

lass." -Probably from Teut. same, increase, prosperity. 

Todd. 
SooM, the Northumbrian pronunciation of swim.— Soomrr, a 

swimmer. " A top toomcr,** 
Soop, our Northern word for sweep. 8u.-Got. sopa. 
Sooty-dog, an opprobrious epithet for a dirty fellow. 
Sort, a lot, a parcel, a number. ** A iori of old wives." V. 

Jam. Supp. Archdeacon Nares is mistaken in thinking that 

the word is out of use. 

But like a sort of sheep dispersed fiure. 

Spenter, FcMt Qiie^^. 

They can see a wri of traitors here. 

Shak. K^ Rk^ard II. 

Soss, V, to kp like a dog. — Soss, «. a call of dogs to their meat 

" Sou, houndis mete.** Prompt. Parv. 
Soss, f . a heavy, clumsy fall ; tlie sound caused by the set of 

falling. See Souse. Dr. Jamieson refers to Ir. and Gad. 

JIM, down, downwards. V. Supp. ItaL icoua, seems allied. 
Soss, $. puddle, any thing foul or muddy. ** The beer's as thick 

as soti, V. Gael. Diet, sos ; and Jam. tost, 
SoTTBR, to boil slo^y, to simmer. Sax. teothan, to seeth. 
Souk, the Northern form of suck. — Soueing, suddng. V. 

Cray. Gloss. 
SouPLB, elastical — snpple. Er. ample. " He*s as icuple as an 

eel." — SouPLBJACK, a cane. 
SouR^DOCKEN, conmiou sorreL Rumex acetostu Wdsh, iuntn, 
SouR-ifiLK, butter milk. Swed. sur imoeOc. H^degren. 
Souse, t^ to &11 upon, to fidl with violence. This common 

North country word is in Todd*s Johnson, derived from Fir. 

sous, or deuoui, down* M^th deference, I submit that it 

comes from sus, the old French word for, above or upon, for 

which they now use n<i*, though still retained in some phrases; 

o o 
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' as eourir iut a quel qu*un, to fell upon one. The modem 
pr^>osition deuus, upon or above, is only a compound of d^ 
and the old tus, Mr. Todd, I observe, in his £d. edition, 
prefers this etymology. 

Souse, «. a great thump, a severe fell, a blow. 

Souse, «. the ear ; properly that of a pig. Hence, Souse, a dish 
composed of pig's ears, &c. fried. 

Sow, by metonymy, an inelegant female, a dirty wench. The 
word in this reproachful and detestable sense, is much too 
common. The Danes have a corresponding term — en skiden 
soe, a nasty, greasy, stinking jade. Wollf* 

SowTHER, r. to solder. Fr. touier. — Sowtber, *. solder. 

Space, or Spak, the ancient preterite odpeak; still in use. 

Spait, Spate, Speat, or Spyet, a great fell of run, a torrent, a 
spout. Sax. speyte, sipho, siphon. Teut. ipuyte. Gael. 
tpeid, a great river flood, seems allied. 

Spale, Spail, Spyel, Spell, a chipping of wood, or splinter. 
' Su.-Got. apiaell, segmentum. Swed. ipfMe, a pale, a spHnt. 
Old Eng. spoil, a chip. 

Spancel, a fetter, especially a rope to tie a cow's hinder legs. 

Spang, a measive by the hand expanded — manus expanse. 

Spang, r. to leap with elastic force, to spring. Germ, spannen, 
to extend. — Spang, «. a leap, a bound, a jump. 

Spano-and-purlet-q, a mode resorted to by boys, of measuring 
distances ; particularly at the game of marbles. 

Spanghew, to throw vdth violence. .The word is sometimes 
used to express a barbarous operation on the toed, to which 
rustics have a great antipathy. In performing it they rest 
one-half of a long wooden bar on a large stepping stone or 
over a cart, placing the toad at its extremity. An athletic 
youth, with a strong club, then strikes the unsupported end 
with all his force. The poor animal, in consequence, is driven 
into the air to an immense height; and, felling to the jgroond 
with accumulated velocity, is bruised to a jelly. Toads, as 
observed by Dr. Willan, may perhaps do some sUgfat injury in 
fields or gardens, but the above cruel practice is direct^ not 
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fat the dhwDM JMynr^ dat bj dK pfoces ther sinll pre a 
cMp ^ ^racr to a vitdL A amihr Amvau ^ctlMjBSffmg 
ike Umd, i|ipevs to be commoo vith bovs in Wawidayre 
and tbe adjoining comities. V. BoswelTs Shak. VoL XYIL 
p. 38. Hie same cmd sport pferaib in Scodand. See Jam. 
Supp. jpai^4adir. 
Spanxbb, a tall and actire jomig pcnon, one who walks with 
quickness and dasticity. Dan. ^paair, a d!g;niGfd gait; or» 
as it b defined in Bar's Lexicon, * to walk an Aldennm't 
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Spak, to cfispote angrily. Germ, sptrren^ to resist, to oppoee. 
Spar, Spakb, to shut, to doee. A veiy mmmnn word in NoHL 
Sax. jpontM, to bar. Dan. tperre. Germ, j pe iica . 

Whan the stede is stolen, $pturt the sUdile dur.' 'SMkm, 

Spas, A-spar, in a state of opposidon* To teitke iegi o^ifMr, 
to place them like the span in a roof A. ** I thou^t you 
were going to America, Thomas ?" ^ Aye, Sir, but our wife 
set her legs a^par, and nebody could mack her budge." 

Spark, to splash, to make foul with mud. ** Fve sparked nqr 
boots." Elsewhere to sparkle, 

Sparung, the smelt of the Thames, but not so of the Tyne; 
occasionally caught in the latter river. Salmo eperiamu^ 
Pennant derives it firom French eperlan; but which is not 
sads&ctory to Dr. Jamieson. Its Southern name is said to 
have been adopted from the peculiar scent of the fish, not un- 
like cucumber— «iii«tf ii. Its German name is simckfiMck. 
But see Smelt. . 

Spart, a dwarf rush; common on the Northern moors and 
wastes. Stipa tenacitsima. Linnaeus. The Spaniards, who 
make it into ropes, call it esparto. Perhaps it is derived fiom 
Gr. nrm^r%i* Eurip. Phoen. 

Sparty-ground, ground wet, and with rushes here and there- 
such as are seen in sour pastures. 
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Spatb, 8PRATS, to castrate, to spaj ; property confined to the 
taking out of die OTaria from female anunals. Lat. spadare, 
Oerm. ipadden, Wdsh, dispaddu. V. Gkid. Diet. spM, 

Spban, Spaen, or SpANB^'to wean a child, to deprife a creature 

of its modiePs milk. Germ, spenefk ■ Tonng- corn is sud to 

'%e tpifanedf when die miHcy (sacdiarine) juice of its grain is 

exhausted, and it is obliged to depend on the nutriment col- 

'*]ec(e^ by its own roots. 

SiVEL, Spbii» to climb, to clamber. Sc. spde, tpeiL 

fi^kLDEB, to speH. Very common in Yoriiriiire. 

Spblk, a snudl splinter, a thatching stick. Sax. ipek, Teut. 
ipalcke, Swed. tpjMka, 

l^tejc, a little, slender creature; used as a term of reproach. 
The word is often applied contemptuouriy to a puny, active 
child— -a mere tpRnter, 

Spell-amd-orb, a game.— DttrAain* In TarksMre it is Sfvll- 

' HgD^-vmoLf or Knur; the ore^ or wooden ball, ilanring -been» 

feriiaps, originally die knuri, or knot of k tree» The ip^is 

tiie instrument in which the ore is |daced. See Trippit- 

AND-CO^. 

Sfbncb, an inner apartment, a country parlour.^ BfeaniBg a 
iarder, or store-room, — ^this is a very old word; from Fr.dei^ 
pence, V. Todd's Johnson. 

SntBB, or Spber, to ask, to enquire, to search. Sax. spt^riany 
iavestigare. Swed. tpbtja^ to ask, to question. '' This tame 
[tpere] is fiur Nortfaeme, and nat usyd- in eommyn speche." 
Palsgrave. 

Spicb, gingerbread. Qerm. Mpeue, a mixtaTO of diflerent ingre- 
dients. ' 

SfiVbB:, dried fruit Hence, Spicr-oakBi a cake full of ouiraMa^ 
mid Spicb-puddino, a plum-pudding. 

SptbDfck-AND-FAWCRT, a woodcu instrument used as asobstitute 
for a cock to let out liquors. Spigot-and^uceL 

Spilb, a p€^ in a cask of liquor. Germ, epeiier^ a skevmr.'*^ 
Spilb-holr, the receptacle for the same. 
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Spile, to make a foundation in aaft or boggy ground; a^ for 
ingtance, for a bridge, by driving in spUn ; t. e, piles or fMoas 
of timber; probably from SiL-Got. jpt^» lamina lignea.. 

Spiixino-the-salt, an ominous acddent ; said to presage sone 
fbture calamity ; particularly, I belienre, a domestic feud^-*-if at 
foil towards a person — but which may be averted by thfowing 
a little of the fallen article over the left shoulder, into the fire. 
ilagor Moor asks, if the Latin or Greek classical auUlois ooake 
any mention of it ? Unquestionably. From Festus, we kwrn 
that to spill the salt at table was esteemed ominoua; and for 
the great care with which, on that account, a family saltfodlar 
was alwi^s kept, we have the authority of Horace. Aeoord- 
ing to the well-known custom of our hoifutahle ancestor they 
formerly dined at long tables; in the centre of which. was 
placed a large, and often very magnificent, salt-cellar. It 
being a mark of distinction, whether persons sate above of be- 
low the salt, particular care was taken to place the guests in a 
situation suitable to their rank. It would ^eem that persons 
of superior station were sometimes [daced below the barrier, 
in order to mortify them. 

My proud lady 
Admits him to her table, marry, ever 
BemttOi the jott, and there he sits the sulgect 
Of her contempt and 8Coni.~ilf«f^f^> ^tf •Madsm. 

Spink, a spark of fire or lig^t. Identical with Spunk, 

Spinnt-wtb, or Spinnv-whv, a game among young persona in 
Newcastle. V. Brand's Pop. Antiq., Vol. IL, p. 306. 

Spttal, an hospital. Su.-Got. tpetal. Sc. tpitUe. The SfiUd 
in Newcastle. The late Mr. Gifibrd endeavoured to distin- 
guish between Spttal and SpiHU. V. Todd's John. Spittle. 

Spurt, Spldrt, to spit out, to eject ftom the mouth. 

Sponsible, worthy of credit in the worid — responsible. 

Spracklb, to clhnb, to damber. Isl. jprilfo, membra concvtwa. 

Sprag, lively, active. Qrose. V. Jam. Supp. ipraek. 
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Sprbcklbd, streaked, speckled. Su^Got. spreckhL 

SpRKBy sport, merriment, a fix>lic. Fr. etprU^ spirit, vivad^. 

Sprbnt, bespattered, splashed with dirt. Sax. sprengam^ spar- 
gere. Chaucer uses tpreint. 

Spunk, a spark, a small fire. Also a piece of wood dipped in 
brimstone— used as a match. 

Spunk, mettle, spirit, vivacity; used Jtgurathefy for life. In 
the North, this is considered a good and very expressive word, 

' though stated in Todd's Johnson to be a low and contempti- 
ble expression. But see Dr. Jamieson's Supplement. 

Spunky, sparkling, fresh, spirited. Sc. spunkie, 

Spuruno, the deep track of a coach or cart wheel. Oerm. 
tpur, a rut ; plural, tpuren, Sw. »pdr^ track, trace. 

Squab, a rustic seat, a long settle. See Lancmaddlb. 

In the Task of Cowper, there is a history of the progress of 
invention, to rest our weary or idle limbs : but his ignorsnoe 
of one stage in the progress, makes it seriously defective, for in 
his account he has made no mention of the kmg settk, not un- 
usually called a tqudb, with which every cottage in this neigh- 
bourhood has firom time immemorial been ftumished.— /^^ 
on the Dialect ofShtffield, 

Stacker, to reel, to totter, to stagger. The old form of the 

word. Swed. stagra, — Stackers, a disease in horses— the 

staggers. 
Staddle, the bottom of a com or hay stack, a maik left. in the 

grass by the long continuance of the hay in bad weather. Sax. 

stadd, a foundation, or ground work. IsL studuU, pes. Wehdi, 

ystadleddf a continuous state. 
Stag, a colt, or young horse. V. Jam. staig^ stag. 
Stagnate, to astonish. ** I'll stagnate her wi' my story." 
Staid, advanced in years. Local in this sense. 
Staidun, a part of a com stack left standing. See Staddls. 
Staith, often pronounced Steeth, or Steith, a place to lay up 

and to load coals at^-dther a storehouse or wharf, as occasion 
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toay require. Sax. stath, stathe^ ripa» littus, statio navhim. 
The word occurs in a demise from the Prior of Tynemonthy 
A. D. 1338. 

Stake-and-rice, a sort of wattled fence. See Rice. 

Stalwart, stout, strong, hale, valiant. Sax. tUsl-weorth, 

Stammer, to stagger, to stumble. Isl. itwnra^ coUabi. 

Stanchil, or Stannel-hawk, the Kestril or Windhover ; inha- 
biting rocks and old buildings. Falco Tinnunctdut. Lin. 
Shakspeare, in the Twelfth Night, calls it ttanyel, 

Stanchil, Staneshel, the iron-bar of a window — a itanchUm, 

Standstill, a stoppage, a cessation. An inversion of the dasr 
sical MtUUtandr^'Ddai, and Dut. Msiand. Swed. itUietUnd. 

Stane, Stahan, St'yan, a stone. Sax. itan, Sc siane. 

Stang, v. to shoot with pain ; as in the tooth-ache — ^to sting. 
Isl. stangOf pungere. — Stano, «. an acute pun, a sting. 

Stang, s. a long bar, a wooden pole — a piece of timber adapted 
for the shaft of a cart or carriage ; or for railing or putting 
across a river; or, indeed, for any other purpose requiring 
strength. Dan. stang^ a bar, a pole. Su.-Got. and Swed. 
stdng, a pole. Isl. staung, pertica. Sax. steng, vectis. Dut. 
stang, a pole. — Riding-the-stano, a punishment among the 
vulgar ; inflicted upon fornicators, adulterers, severe husbands, 
and such persons as follow thdr occupations during particular 
festivals or holidays, or at prohibited times, when there is a 
stand or combination among workmen. Ofienders of this de- 
scription are mounted astraddle on a long pole, or stang, 8q>- 
ported upon the shoulders of their Companions. On this 
painful and fickle seat, they are borne about the neighbour- 
hood backwards, attended by a swarm of children, husaing 
and throwing all manner of filth. It is considered as a mark 
of the highest reproach ; and the person who has been thus 
treated, seldom recovers his character in the o|Mnion of his 
neighbours. When they cannot lay hold of the culprit him* 
self, a boy mounts the stang; but he is unmolested, though 
attended with the same tiunultuous cries, if not with increased 
shouts of acclamation. The proxy vociferously proclaims. 
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Start, the tail, or handle of any thbg. Sat. sleart, caiida. 

Statesman, a person possessmg a landed estate — whether versed 
in the arts of government or not. Cumb. and IVetU- See 
Laird ; with which it is synonymous. 

StauD} cloyed, saturated, overloaded^ fatigued. Properly stalled, 
surfeited. Some think it is the past participle of stow, to 
cram — stowed. . 

Staul^ Stall, to fill to loathing, to surfeit. V. Jam. stow, 

Staup, to lift the feet high, and tread heavily in walking. Grose. 
Y. Jam. Supp. 

Stavkuling, or Stavbrino, wandering about in an unsteady or 
uncertain manner; as in the dhrk — stumbling. Swed. stoppla, 
to stumble, to trip, to falter. 

Stead, Sted, Stid, a place, a fium house and offices. Sax. sted, 
stede, Su^Got. stad, locus, situs. Swed. stSUe, 

Stealy-clothes, an ancient game, still played at by boys. The 
little party divide themselves into two bands, drawing a line as 
the boundary of their respective territories ; and at equal dia- 
tances from this line, deposit the hats, coats, or handkerchiefs 
of each in a heap. The game commences with a defiance, and 
then they make mutual incursions, each trying to seize and 
carry away some article firom the other's store; but if they are 
unfortunately caught in the attempt, they must not only re- 
store the plunder, but remain prisoners until one of their own 
party can make liis way to them, and touch them. When all 
th^ things of the one party are transferred to the other's head- 
quarters the game is won. A well contested match will some- 
times last nearly a whole day. See Scotch-and-enqusb. 

Steck, a stop, a sticking place. '' To take the <toc^'— to be- 
come restive. 

Stee, or Stev, s. a ladder. Sax. stager, gradus. Su.*Got. 
stege, scalse. Dan. stige, a ladder. The word is also used 
adjectively for, very steq>. Chaucer has steye, to ascend, and 
stt^e, with the same meaning, occurs in Pklsgrave. 

Steek, to shut, to close. Teut. stecken, daudere. Sax. s^emi, 
to inclose. ** Steek the heck"— shut the door.-*^orM. 

pp 
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The piettj wendi left CTTiiig, and «ud« Ajt— 
And pretty fool, it «IMal and laid. Ay. 

Shak. Romeo mtd JuUei. 

Stirk, Sturk, a yearling ox, or heifer. Sax. Htfrc, juvencns. 

SmEUP-OLASs, parting drink taken with a friend. This may be 
referred to an old Northern custom of the landlord p"M*«>Mp£ 
a 8tirrup-cup to his guests for which no charge was made. 

Smniy strong, muscular. Sax. «^y dums. 

SroBy a stump, a stake, a post. Teut. ^obbe, tnmcus. Swed. 
ihMe^ the stump of a tree. The gibbet near Fenyhill, a poiw 
tion of which was standing within my reoollecticm, was oon- 
stantly called Andrew MSli SUob, Bir. Surtees, who g^fes a 
detailed account of the prevailing traditions respecting the 
tragical catastrophe which led to the execution of IfiUa^ re- 
marks, that the Siob was in a fidr way of being pulled down 
piecemeal, under the effects of a belief in its efficacy as a 
charm against ague or toodi-ache. The value attached to any 
portion of a murderer^s gibbet, in incantations, is wdl known. 
V. Burtees' Hist of Durham, Vol. IIL, p. 281. 

Stob, metaphoricalfy, an ignorant, stupid fellow. 

Stob*pbathsrs, the short unfledged feathers that remain on a 
fowl after it has been plucked. The synonymous terms in 
Teut. are Hoppd^oeder^ and tiock-^feder, Y. Jam. Sopp. 

SiOMACHT, easily ofioided, resentful--ftosMdb/M. . 

SfOOK, a shock of com, consisting of twelve sheaves. Some- 
tunes ten of them are set up to dry, and the other two,wfaidi 
ard called koodi, or kood'ikeavetf are pku»d on the top. Teut 
ttock, meta, a heap. V. Jam. and Todd's John. 

Stoop, Stowp, a post fastened in the earth. SuipGkrt. slo^, 
fulcrum. LsUsttipa. SctUmp. 

Stoor, dust in motion.— Stooet, dusty. Sax. ifyrmh turbare 
movere. Dut. tioorent to disturb.— Stoor also means a bustle; 
B8 ail in a ttoor, all in a huny. 

Stoorbt, a mixture of warm beer and oatmeal with sugv— »that 
which M stirred up. V. Jam. Supp. dourum. 
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Stop, to thrust; e, g. to stop the poker into the fire. 
Storb, estiination, regard, esteem. Dmi. «tor, greet. 
Storken, to cool, to stiffen. Germ, starken^ to strengthen. 
Storm, a fidl of snow — a long continuance of frost and snow. — 

Fbkding-storm, sudi a fall of snow as indicates an approadi- 

Ing storm of long continuance. The Lambing-storm, and the 

PsE-wrr, or Tuiffit-storm, are also spoken of; a cover of 

snow frequently falling at the time. 
Storm* STAID, delayed on a journey by reason of a stonn. 
Stot, to rebound from the ground, to strike any elastic body so 

as to cause it to rebound. Dut. stuUen, to bounce, to rebound. 

Stotting-ball, a rebounding ball. 
Stot, a young ox — I believe, two years old. Su.-Got. «/ti/, ju- 

vencus. Dan. studf on ox. 
Stodnd, a smaU portion of time, a moment. Sax. shmd. There 

are many cognates in the other Northern languages. 
Stound, V, to ache, to smart, to be in pain. Isl. styn, ingemes- 

cere. — Stound, «. the sensation or first impression of sudden 

pain, arising from a knock or blow. 
Stow, to crop, to lop, to cut off Su.-Got. st^wa, amputare. 
Stowbn, the participle passive of tteal^— stolen, Sc ttown, 
Stower, Dyke-stower, a hedge stake. Su.-Got. sioer, palus. 

In old Lat. charters, eshiarium, e$touarwm. 
Strain, to link together ; expressive of the union of the sexes 

in the canine race. Sax. strynan^ gignere, generare, procreare. 

V. Tooke, Vol. IL, p. 289. 
Stramash, V, to beat, to bang, to break irreparably, to desthoy. 

Ital. Urammazzare, to fling down with force. 
Stramash, «. a complete overthrow, with great breakage and 

confusion. *' He made a sad stramash among the pots and 

pans.'* Applied, metaphoricaUtfy to a violent party contest, or. 

to the disorder arising in a popular tumult or commotion. 

Dr. Jamieson refers to Fr. estramagtm^ a blow. 
Stramp, to tread upon, to trample. Grerm. itramjfen, Su.- 
Got. trampa, V. Wachter ; and Ihre. 
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iStrandt, restive, passioDate, contradicdous. Genn. itrandeu, 

to run aground — to set the legs a-tpar; if I may so translate 

it. See Spar. 
Strang, strong. Pure Saxon. Isl. strangr, Sw. streng. 
Strapping, talL — Strapper, a large man or woman. 
Stray AioiNG, Stray aging, strolling about; generally in a bad 

sense. Isl. stravagare, to wander abroad. 
Streamers, the Northern lights. See Merrt-dancers. 
Stree, Strea, Strew, provincial pronunciations of straw. Sax. 

streOf Hre, streow, Sc. Mtrae. Chaucer writes it stre, in 

Knight's Tale. 
Streek, to stretch or expand, to lay out a corpse. Sax. sirec- 

can^ extendere. Swed. strickot to stretch, to extendi— r 

Strebking-board, a board on which the limbs of a deceased 

person are stretched out and composed. 
Streek, to measure com exactly, by passing a very straight 

pijcce of wood, called a itreek or ttrike^ over the top of the 

measure. Su.-Got. stryka. Sax. stracan, Grerm. streieken, 
Streeked-mbasurb, exact measure— in opposition to heaped 

measure. 
Stretcher, an untruth; a softer term for a falsehood. 
Strickle, an instrument used in whetting a scythe— that wth 

which it is streekedy or stroked. Sax. stracan, itraeian^ to 

stroke. 
Striddle, to straddle.— Striddle-i^gs, astride, cross-legged. 
Strinkle, to spread by scattering, to besprinkle. 
Strip, to draw the after milking of a cow. — Si^rippinos, the last 

part of the milking ; said to be richer than the rest— the strok* 

ings or afierings. 
Stroke, quantity ; as a great stroke of business. Meaning sw«^ 

or influence, it is an old word. 
Stroungb, harsh, surly, morose. V. Jamieson. 
Strunt, a sullen fit. To take the stnmts, to be under the influ- 
ence of a pettish humour.— Struntt, petted, out of humour. 

v. Jamieson. 
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diseMeSy appears to have been general^ and in great estimation, 
in remote ages, and among many different nations. These 
rings were considered equally potent against the influence of 
demons; and indeed against danger of erery sort, but more 
especially the plague. 
Sttth, foul air ; a black suffocating damp in a colliery. 

And oft a chilling damp or unctuous mist, 
Loo8*d from the crumbling caverns, issues forth ; 
Stopfdng the springs of life.^-J^ff^*« EdgehUL 

SuBTBRRANEOUs-PAssAGBB. Near every ancient castle, cathe^ 
dral, abbey, or hall, the common people have tales of under- 
ground (vaulted) roads, sometimes to great distances ; such as 
— fix>m Newcastle to Tynemouth — ^from Tynemouth to Car- 
lisle—from Hexham to Alnwick Castle — from Durham to 
Finchale Abbey, and other places. The interminable cavern, 
ending in hidden treasure, guarded by spell or wakeful demon, 
is another conunon topic of popular superstition, concerning 
which a variety of incredible stories have been fiabricated. 

SucKBN, an exclusive privilc|;e of grinding, or other jurisdiction 
attached to a milli the dues paid to the miller. Sax. socne^ a 
liberty, privilege, or franchise. Su.*Got. iokn, ezaetio rei 
judicatsi vel mulctss. Dan. sogn^ a parish or district; and 
Swed. socken, a parish, are allied. In England, all miUs an- 
dently belonged to lords of manors ; nor were the tenants, 
who owed service, permitted to grind except at the lordfa 
mill, BGlls^also seem to form one of the prindpal heads of 
the law of Scotland ; where that extent of ground, the tenmita 
of which are bound to bring their grain to a particular mill, b 
called the sucketu The word is still retmned in leases fitwi> 
the Bishop of Durham. See more on this subject in Tomlins' 
Law Diet. vo. thiriage. 

SuDDLB, or SuTTLB, to soQ, to tamish— to mUy, Genu iudtin. 
Swed. siuUa, 

SuiiF, a term of reproach— « foot V. Jamieson, MaifiA. 

SuMMiR^oooaB, the vulgar name for Gossaiibb ; wludi see. 
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Soup, SuiiPBy a bog, a swamp, a nury pooL Sti,-Got. and San. 
ttm^.— SuMFT, miry, dirty. Dan. ^imip^.-- Sump^ an epi- 
thet for a dirty person. 

SuN-DANCB. It was formerly a custom, scnipuloasly observed, 
to rise early on Easter Sunday, and to go into the fields to see 
the sun dance, which, according to andent tradition, it alwajrs 
does on this day. The practice, I have some reason to be- 
lieve, is not yet entirely laid aside among those that have 
eyes for such things. Our ancestors decorated the churches 
with flowers, as emblems of resuscitation. 

SuNDBRLAND-FiTTER, a jocular term at cards for the knave of 
clubs. 

SuNKs, a rustic substitute for a saddle; not unlike Sods; which 
see. Dan. leng, a pad. 

SuvB-AS-A-GUN, absolutely certain — a common colloquial com- 
parison ; first adopted, perhaps, when the gun was found to 
be so much surer as an instrument of destruction than the 
arrow. 

SwAD, a peascod, the husk of any kind of pulse. Skinner de- 
duces the word from Sax. twethany fasciare. 

SwAMisH, SwEAMiSH, shy, awkwsrdly bashful. Perhaps, from 
squeamisky to which it certainly bears an affinity. 

Swanky, a strapping young country-man — an athletic, efficient 
labourer. Sax. twauy twangs a country swain ; horn nomcatiy 
to work, to labour. 

Swap, to exchange, to barter. Isl. Jeiptaf mutare. V. Jam. 

Swaps, v. to sweep. Sax. twapan, verrere. Isl. sweipa, per- 
cutere. 

SwAPE, «. a long oar or sweepy used in working a coal keel on 
the Tyne; that at the stem acting as a rudder. Swappc^ to 
strike or throw down with violence, similar to the action of 
using the swape, occurs in Chaucer. See the verb. 

SwAPE, an instrument used in spreading, or, as it is commonly 
called, scaUngy manure. 

SwARBLE, to climb up the bole of a tree by the muscular action 
of the arms, thighs, and legs— to swarm. 
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SwARTH, SwATHy the apparition of a peraon, about to die. Ray 
says from Sax« sweaH, black, dark, pale, wan. See Waff. 

Swatch, o. to swathe, to swaddle. Sax. swedauy to bind. 

Swatch, s, a pattern, a sample, a tally. V. Ray, twache, 

SwATTLE, to consume, to waste ; generally applied to fluids. 

SwBAL, V, to melt, to waste or blaze, to bum away rapidly; as a 
candle when exposed to the wind. Sax. nvelan^ to bum. An 
old English word. — Sweal, s, a blaze, an enlarged flame. 

SwBARLB, or SwBBYEL-EYE, an eye with a particular cast. 

Sweat-cloth, a very vulgar name for a handkerchief; but obvi- 
ously the iwat'clath^ or sudary of the Saxons. 

SwEDDLE, to swell. — SwEDDLED, swcUed or pufied out. 

Swede, or Swathe, a row of mown grass. See Hay-makimOi 

SwEEL, a sudden burst or swell of laughter. 

SwBER, unwilling, backward. Sax. swart deses. V. Somner. 

Sweetheart, v, to court, to woo. — Swebtheartino, s, oourt* 
ship. 

Sweeties, confections, or sweetmeats, for children. 

SwEiGH, or Swey, to poise, to swing, to lean or incline to one 
side. Isl. swdgia, inclinare. Germ, schweben^ to move. It 
appears to be the origin of the legitimate sway. 

Swelt, to broil, to swoon, to &int — sometimes to expire^— 
SwELTED, overcome with heat and perspiration. Sax. «tMif- 
tttUy to die, seems the probable origin. Kilian gives a corres- 
pondent term in vet. Fland. — sweUen^ deficere, languescere. 
I may add Swed. sMta^ to starve with hunger, as allied. 

SwERLB, to roll from side to side in walking. Teut. swieren^ 
drciunvolvere. It is also applied to express the meandering 
of a stream of water. A small ranner in Sandgate, Newcastle, 
was ancientiy called the Swerle; now cormpted into the 
Squirrel, 

Swerle, or Swirlb^ a twist in the hair; same as Calf-uck« 

SwiDDEN, to scorch, to smge, to bum off the wool or nap. Ray 
writes it swixzen, 

SwiDDER, to doubt, to hesitate. Su.-Got. swaefwa^ fluctuar*. 
Teut. swieren, vagarL— Swidders, doubt, hesitation. 

Qq 
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Tack, o. to take.— Tack, s. a lease or farm—* taking, V. Co> 
Litt. 5 a. 

Tacket, a small naiL ** Used in Scotland." Todd's Johinos. 
It is also in common use in the North of England. 

Tab, the toe ; according to the Scottish form. Sax. to. Han. 
taa, 

Tabd, T* yed, a toad. Sax. tade. Sc. teti.— Taed^kbd^ PtbH^ 
RED, the seed, or spawn of toads ; generally seen in a mass lilie 
a bunch of grapes. V. Bewick's .£sop, p. S90. 

Taffy, a sort of candy made of treacle thickened by boilingi A 
company of young people often make it in a winter ereaim 
by way of amusement— called joining for U^» Sir. Wiftn^ 
ham derives the word from Fr. tafiu, or iaffiat^ sugar Mid 
brandy made into cakes. Others think the prqper spcllil% 
and pronunciation is toughy, which explains itsdf. GMfc 
Claoham. 

TAtLOR's-ifENSBt a Small portion left by way of good manMra. 
In some parts of the North it is the custom for the Wll^ge 
tailor to work at his customer's house^ and to partake of the 
hospitality of the family board. On these occasions the best 
tare is invariably provided ; and the tailor, to show that he hik 
had enough) generally leaves a little on lus plate | wldA is 
called Unlof^4 mentef perhaps pro mensA. This term ia also 
ghren to the cuttings sent home by such of the ftatdTvity 
as do not labour under the old imputadon of loving too iil«cfa 
cabbage. 

Taistrel, Testril, a mischievous, ill-behaved boy. Whe» up- 
plied to an adult, it is an expression of great contempt, eqaift- 
lent to Scoundrel. Perhaps only a Tariety o^kmttr^lf or k^ 
trel, a bastard kind of hawk. 

Take-off, to ridicule, to jeer— by means of mimickiiig. 
iage^eeihaf, a tlviri expressioni to take one oft 
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Tawm, Tomb, Tam, a- fishing line. ** A long twine tamJ* A|k 
parently corrupted from tettm. But see Jam. Supp. tome. 

Tawm, to fall gently asleep. '* He'll soon taum over." Gael. 
tamh, rest, sleep. V Gael. Diet. 

Taws, a pair of taws, a leather strap used by schoolmasters lor 
chastising children. Isl. taug, lonim. V. Jam. taunt, 

Tatuor, or Teaylear, a tailor. Old Eng. taiyowre. ** What 
num aw flee te next, as the teaylear*s lad said, when he had 
been all day stitching a botton hole.*' North, Prov, 

TsA, the one; sa ** tea hand" — the one hand. Sc. toe, 

Tbadt, Tebdy, weary, peevish, fretful* See Tbbthy. 

Teangs, Pyenos, a pair of tongs. Sax. tangan^ forcipes. 

Tear AN, tearing. A tearan fellow b a rough, hot-headed person, 
who llrives every thing before him, regardless of danger or of 
consequences. 

Teave, to paw and sprawl about with the arms and- legs. Grose. 

Ted, to dress hair and flax, as well as to spread abroad new- 
mown hay. V. Todd's John, and Jam. Supp. 

Tee, adv, too. A general Northern pronunciation. 

Tee, or Tie, a hair-rope with which to shackle cows in milking. 

Tee-pall, a mode of builcUng in the penthouse form, to which the 
Northumbrians are wonderfully attached. For the benefit of 
the South-country reader, as well as to improve orthography, 
I shall adopt my friend Mr. Cotes' suggestion, that this pro- 
vincial word should be written "^-fall, or !t-fiill, with the cross 
bar of the letter T reclining to denote the peculiar form of the 
building. 

Teem, to pour out of one vessel into another. Isl. taevui, to 
empty. Swed. tSma. ** Teem out the tea, hmnyJ* 

Teem, a brood of young ducks. Sax. team^ ofl^iing. 

Teeming-woman, a dame who is more prolific than every loving 
husband considers incUspensably necessary to his happiness. 
Sax. team^fuU, prole plenus, foecundus. 

Teen, v, to kindle, to light. ** Teen the candle." WesL V. 
Jamiesouy teind; and Wilbrabam, tm. 
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of England expression, for unleavened bread. Sax. thtBrf^ vd 
titeorft panis azymus. Wiclif uses thttf-loaves, 

TharP) cold, forbidding, shy. — Tharfly, denoting a cold recep- 
tions-unfriendly. V. Somner, thrqfian. 

TuEAK, Theek, thatch ; both as v, and # . Sax. theoattf t q g qr »— 
fhcBc, tectum. See Thack. — Theaker, Theeker, a thatdier. 

TuB-DATt for do-day. A Scotticism. V. Jam, Supp, the. 

Thee, the thigh. Sax. theoh. Old writers use thie, 

Thsw'd, towardly. Grose. V. Lye, tkeaw ; and Jam. thew» 

Thick, intimate, familiar, on friendly terms. " As thick as inkle 
weavers," said of great intimates**-from the narrowness of the 
woof the weavers may sit close— c/m^ intmaU*. 

Thief-and-reaver-bell, the name given to the tolling of the 
great bell of St. Kichol&s', Newcastle, which is rung at 8 o'clock 
of the evening preceding every fair — as a sort of invitation to 
ail rogues and thieves to enter that good town. See Reaver. 

Think-on, a very common expression to signify, recollect or re- 
member. — -ThinKt-me-on, remind me. 

TuiRi^ to pierce, to perforate, to bore. Sax. thirlian, A word 
used by Chaucer in the Knight's Tale. * 

Thivri^ a smooth stick, used for various purposes of domeatic 
economy. Sax. th^el, a stem or stalk. ** He's a queer $iick 
to make a thivel of' — sud of an unsteady, wayward peraon. 

Thole, to wait awhile. Su.-Got. tola, expectare. Also, to 
bear, to endure; in which sense it may be derived from Swed. 
tSla, to Bufier. 

Thonder, there, yonder. Sax. geond, geonda. 

Thorough-go-nimble, an old term for a diarrhcea. Thia loese 
sort of jargon abounds in the North. 

Thout, Thought, a small portion, a little more or less.-* ifor<A. 

T9RAN0, V, to press, to thrust, to squeeze. See Thring. 

Thramo, s. a crowd, a throng — pressure of business. Pure 
Saxon. 

Thrang, o. crowded, much engaged, busily employed. 

Thrave, a certain number of sheaves of com; generally, I 
believe, twenty four — a quantity of straw, consisting of twelve 
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TRROMBy or Thrum, any collection of short threads; generalljr 
the end of the warp in weaving. Norm. Fr. thrcmmes. 
The reader needs hardly be reminded of Bottom's passionate 
exclamation— 

O fiites, come, come. 
Cut thread and thrum. 

Throng, a press of business. It is the polite pronunciation of 
Thrang; which see. 

Tbropplb, the windpipe, the throat. Sc. thrapple, V. Jam. 

Throstle-cock, the song-thrush. Turdut mtuiciu, linn. 

Throw. To throw on thejtre, to make, or heap it up. 

Throwing-the-stocking, an odd sort of love divination, on the 
first evening of a wedding. After the bride has retired, and 
while she is undressing, she delivers one of her stockings to a 
female attendant, who throws it at random among the com- 
pany assembled on this festive occasion. The person, on whom 
it happens to alight, will, it is supposed, be the next to enter 
into the blessed state of matrimony. Another, and more cu- 
rious, though perhaps now obsolete mode, was for the guests 
invited to repair to the bridal chamber, where it was customary 
for the happy pair to sit up in bed, in full dress, exclusive of 
their shoes and stockings. One of the bride's maids then tock 
the bridegroom's stocking; and, standing at the bottom of the 
bed with her back towards it, threw the stocking with die left 
hand over the right shoulder, aiming at the face qfthe brides 
groom. This was done by all the females in rotation. When 
any of them were so fortunate as to hit the object, it was a 
sign that they were soon to be married. The bride's stocking 
was thrown by the young men at the bride in like manner ; 
from which a similar prognostic was taken. 

Thruff-stone, properly Through-stone, a stone which passes 
through the entire breadtli of a dry, or irregularly built; stone 
wall, in order to bind and make it more firm — a band stone. 
A much regretted gentleman of Newcastle was accustomed, 
when claret and port wine were in circulation together, to take 
every third glass, of port which he fiicetiously called a thrt^, 

Rr 
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T1BD9 obligied, compelled, 8ure» certain, * It's tied to be 8o"«- 
'^Tm tied to go"—"* He's tied to make moneys** He's tied to 
lose his way." 

Tis-POT, or Tye-top, a garland. 

TiFFT-TAFFYy a difficult piece of work. In Craven, an inngnifi- 
cant trifler. Y. Crav. Gloss. 2d. edit. 

TiFLB, Tyfell, to entangle, to mix and knot threads together, 
to ruffle. Sax. twy-fyldatiy dupHcare. V. Jam. Supp. t^ffl€• 

Tift, a fit of anger, or rather the act of quarrelling, ill humour. 
— TiFrY, ill-natured, petulant, quarrelsome. 

Tio, a slight touch; as a mode of salutation — a play among 
children, on separating for the night, in which every one en» 
deevours to get the last touch ; called also, Last Bat. 

TiooY-ToucH-wooD, a play where children pursue each other, 
but are exempt (by the law of the game) from capture while 
touching wood. Like Tig, it probably means a sli^t connec- 
tion firom Sax. <tan, ligare. 

TiEB, or Tykb, a blunt or vulgar fellow-— a£R>rdiiig grounds of an 
un&vourable impression. Also a name for a dog. T^k^ bc^ 
cording to Sir. Steevens, is the Runick word for a little or 
worthless dog. 

If you can like, 
A Yorkshire tiife«. 

Carey, The Wonder^ an honett VorkMremam. 

Till, to. Dan. Sw, and IsL til. Mr. Todd has shown it to be 

old. 
TiLLEB, to send out shoots; as wheat. Dur, Germ, theilen^ to 

separate into parts. V. Jam. Supp. 
TiMBRsoME, TnoiEBSOMB, fcarful — timoroui, Sc. tmertome. 
TiMMER, timber. So spelled in Skene's Lawes and Actea of 

Parliament. Swed. timmer. 
TuisE, V. to aft.— TmsB, j. a sieve. Dut. teem. Fr. tamit. 

Ital. tamiso. All perhaps fit>m Lat tympanum, stretched like 

a drum, ^nd that fixnn Gr. rvrnv, to beat. 
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of toads ; and against which lustration by needjire is employ* 
ed. Dr. Willan mentions a recent instance of the practice, as 
occurring near Sedbergh, in Yorkshire. 

ToAD-UNDER-A-HARROw, a proverbial saying of considerable an- 
tiquity ; meant to express the comparative situation of a poor 
fellow, whose wife, not satisfied with the mere hen-pecking of 
her helpmate, takes care that all the world shall witness the 
indignities she puts upon him ; or any other similar state of 
misery. ** Ower mony maisters, ower mony maisters ! as the 
toad said when under the harrow." 

ToD, a name for that well-known and crafty animal, the fox. 
In consequence of what is stated in Dr. Jamieson's Supple- 
ment, it is proper to mention that this word is now in com- 
mon use in Northumberland ; and that it was inadvertently 
omitted in transcribing the former edition of this Glossary for 
the press. 

Toddy, a mixture of whisky and warm water.— i^TorM. There is 
a tree in the East Indies from which a liquor called toddy b 
extracted. V. Herbert's Travels, p. 29. 

ToDLB, or ToDDLB, to totter, to waJk unsteadily like a diild. 
Germ, trotteln, to totter. Swed. tulta^ to waddle. 

Todlen hame, iodlen hame, 

Coudna my love come todlen hame ?— OU SccUUh Song. 

ToD-LowRBT, an expression used to firighten children. ''My 
word, here's Tod4owrey coming." Sibbald, I observe, views 
it as the dreary or doleful fox, as he is still commonly called, 
firom Teut. trenrigh^ msBStus, dolens, dolendus. 

To-FALL, TwoFALL, or Tbepall, a small building adj<nning to, and 
with the roof r^f^tu^ on^ the wall of a larger one^a shed at the 
end of a bxm house, in which are usually placed implements of 
agriculture. In the latter sense, however, it is often pronoon- 
ced Touffa. Teut. toe^oallen^ adjungere se. See Teb-fauu 

Toll-loll, so so, in good health. A gentleman residing near * 
me— thou^ no singer— constantly uses this expression. 

Tomm r, a Uttle loa£ "^ A soldief^i tommy:' 
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and is, no doubt» the remains of some andent custom oon^ 
nected with a toll exacted on horses so kept in the fair. 

To-YBARy a proyincialism for this year; as we say to day, 

Traikb, r. to drop the wings as do poultry out of health. 

Traike, 1. a sheep found dead, and salted for food — a dish in 
Northumberland. 

TtLAOLYy Traikino, in a declining state of health. ** He*8 been 
traUHng lang, poor man." V. Jam. iraik. 

Tram, a small carriage on wheels — so distinguished from a sledge. 
The word is Gothic, and b fully explained in Callander's 
notes on the old poem of Christ's Kirk on the Green, p. 174. 

Tramp, a mechanic travelling in search of employment. 

Trampers, mendicants who traverse extensive tracts of country 
— soliciting from door to door, and findmg subsistence as tfaqr 
can, and lodgings where they may. 

Translators, cobblers who buy old boots and shoes and make 
them up anew for sale. The Castle Garth, in Newcastle^ is 
the Grand Emporium of thb learned and gentle crafU 

Transmogrified, transformed, metamorphosed. A vulgar ocNrt- 
ruption from transmute. 

Trash, to tramp about with &tigue. Swed. traska, to jog, to 
trudge. Sometimes, as a verb active, to harass^F^TRASBBD, 
adjectively, is almost daily applied to a man, or even any beast, 
weary with travelling— worn out. 

Treeksin, or Trbwksin, three weeks since.— Xonr. Mt. 
Brougham, who communicated this word to me, says, it is not 
used in West, or Cumb. In the Cheshire dialect, they have 
ikreeweek for three weeks, making a singular substantive of il, 
as b customary in the yrordforimghi. V. Wilbraham. 

Trebt, a species of bran. See Bye-bootinos. 

Trkw, a truce. Sax. treowa, treowe. Hence, Trews, Trxwis, 
the justiciary meetings before the Wardens of the Northern 
inarches, to hear complaints and administer justice; during 
which time ihete was a truce, or cessation of hostilities. V. 
Nicolson, Leges Marchiarum, passim. 

TucKT, arful, cunning. FvU of trkks^trickisk 
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Bpplied, in contradistinctioii to 8teel-yard» to a fittle cyfindri^ 
cai machine, in which the compression of a qpiral spring indi- 
cates the quantum of appended we^t. 

TauMPH, a trump at cards. Swed. irumf^ the winning card. 
Trump is but a corruption of /rtuinpA. 

Trunk, a vulgar term for a trump at cards* See Trumph. 

TuBBER, a cooper. A maker oitvht. 

Tub, to kbour long, to work hard, to be fiitigued by repeated or 
continued exertion. Fr. iuet^ se tuer^ origSially to kiU ; but 
used also for, to &tigue or weary. Jl te iue, he wearies him- 
self; or, in North country language, he iues himselC ** Thihig 
on** — ^tCHling away. ** A iuing lift^*^^ laborious life. ** A 
iving souT — a hard working person. ** Sare tuei* gr eat 
difficulty in accomplishing any thing. ^ We have got here at 
last ; but we had a great iue** A London lady, once so ad- 
dressed by a female from the county of Durham, mistook the 
great tue for some carriage peculiar to the North of Enghmd. 

Tub, to tumble about, to ruffle, to rumple. Sax. tecgan, to tug. 
« Ye'U tue aU my cap." 

TuEL, a species of bantering; or rather a tendency to squabblp 
accompanied with it— any troublesome intermeddling. ** Dm- 
na hand me sic a tuel** — dent trouble me so. 

Tug, to rob, to destroy. Sax. teogan. ^ To tug a nest** 

TuiFFiT, the lapwing, or plover. See Pbb-wit, Pbbz-wbbp. 

TuiFHTv-LAND, bad land, only fit for the tuiffit. 

TuM, to separate or card wool for the first dme. Grose, fixmi 
Ray, says, to mix wool of different colours. 

TuNDBR, tinder. Su^Got. tundtr, fomes. V. Ihre. 

Tup, 1. a ram. Swed. tupp, a nude, a cock. — Tup, v. to give the 
ram. Our great dramatic poet, who sometimes rather chose 
to be exact than delicate in his allusions, uses the verb, in a 
more extended sense, in the play of Othello; but the passage 
is too stron^y marked with the taste of the time to warrant 
quotation here. 

TuRBOT, a common, though improper, name for the halibut. 

Tussle, or Tustlb, a confused straggle. See Tooelb. 
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syllable short : very eommoa in Newcastle. A literary firiend 
suggests a derivation from umph, ascribed sattzieally to the re- 
spectable Society of Friends. 

Un, one — ^referring to an individual. *^ He's a real had tm." 

Unbethink, to reflect; often implying a change of opinion. V. 
Wilbraham. 

Unsiddablb, unadvisaUeyjinconnsdlaUe. A Scoftuh term. 

IJscANVYf giddy, careless, imprudent. It is also applied by the 
superstitious to one supposed to possess supernatural influence; 
Sc. no canny.— Unoannilt, unthinkingly, thoughtlessly. 

Undercumstand, to understand. A mere vulgar change. 

Undight, undressed, undecked. V. Todd's Johnson. 

Unforbidden, disobedient; said of a child who b so. 

Unfrem'd, unkind. See Frbm, Frem'd. 

Ungear, to unharness. ** Ungear the yoite^'—* loose the horsei. 

Unhonest, dishonourable, dishonest. Fr. inhoneste. Lat. ttiAo- 
nettui. This is an old word, still in use in the North. 

Unket, Unkid, strange, unusual. Sax. nncifM, incognitus, alte- 
nus. Swed. ok&nd. Sc imco.— Unkets, Unkids, news, 
strange things. Sc. uneot, 

Unletes, displacers or destroyers of the fiumer's produce. V. 
Grose, unleed^ or unleatL 

Unucked-cub, an ignorant, unpolished youth. Fnmi the old 
story of the bear's cub being born a shapeless mass, which is 
licked into form by the dam, according to those, who. Sir 
Thomas Browne says, give more credit unto Aristotle and 
Pliny than experience and their proper senses. V. Vulgar 
Errors, fol. 1650, p. 95. 

Unmacklt, ill-shapen, clumsy in i^pearance — unrnakeKke, 

Unpossible, for impossible. In frequent use among the vulgar 
in the North. Not in Johnson ; but Mr. Todd has given it a 
place in his valuable insertions. It is the genuine word, and 
well authorised. 

Unrid, to rid. Here the particle b of no force.— Unrip, a com- 
mon word in the North— authorised by some of our best 
wrtters-^b similarly circumstanced. See the very amiising 
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BpIeadicL But a friend prefers Ital. amtampare, to blaxe, to 
bum. 

Vardib, opinion, judgment. A comiptbn of verdict. 

Vakment, verroip — a term of reproach, particularly to a child. 
It 18 also a sort of cant word for knowing ; as a varmerU chapj^ 
a knowing one. 

Varra, Vakrv, Vurry, provindai pronunciations of very. 

Vast, elliptically for, vast deal — a great quantity or number. 
" A vast of news.'* « A vast of money." «* A vast of sheep." 

Vbnnbi^ a sewer, sbk, or drain. Probably from kennel^ an open 
water course; or Fr. venelle, petite rue. 

ViBWLY, sightly, good-looking, striking to the view. 

ViEWsoMB, striking^ pleasant to the oght, handsome to behold. 

ViNB»PENCiL, a black lead pendL Perhaps from the metal being 
first embedded in vine as it is now in cedar^wood. 

ViroinVgarland. Many country churches in the North of 
England are adorned with these garlands; in token, says 
Bourne, of esteem and love, and as an emblem of reward in 
the heavenly Church. They are made of vari^ted coloured 
paper, representing flowers, fastened to small sticks crossing 
each other at the top, and fixed at the bottom by a circular 
hoop. From the centre is suspended the form of a woman's 
glove cut in white paper, on which the name and age of the 
party commemorated by these frail memorials are sometimes 
written. The custom, once probably very general, of placing 
flowers in the coffin with the deceased, is still preserved 
among our villagers. Gay, whose Pastorals represent the real 
rustic manners of hb time, describes most exactly both the 
virgin's garland and the flower-strewing. There is, as re- 
marked by Dr. Drake, something so strikingly emblematic, so 
delightfully soothing in these old rites, that though the proto- 
type be probably heathen, their disuse is to be regretted. 
VoKY, damp, moist, juicy. Wokie occurs in Peirs Ploughmam 
-"•VoKY, is also used in the sense of gay, cheerfiiL 
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Wapflb, to wave, to fluctuate. Identical with Wabblb. Sax. 
wqfiany vadllare. Teut. wet/felen^ fluctuare. Swed. w^fia^ 
vibrare. 

WAFFLERjthe green sand-piper; so called from its undulating 
odd flight 

WxGy to beckon with the hand — ^to shake. Sax. toagiaiu — 
Wag-hands, to shake hands among Southrons, 

Wao-at-thb-waw, Wagoeb, a cheap wooden clock of German 
manufacture* Perhaps from the pendulum being seen wagging 
against the walL 

Wage, pay for service. Literally gage, bargain, engagement. 
Both Johnson and Nares say, that it is used only in the plu- 
ral. In many parts of the North, however, the singular u m 
common use. 

Waifingeb, an estray, a waif. Law Lat. wahium,, 

WAiBsn, Wearcu, Werch, thin, watery, weak, insipid. It is 
also used to express a griping in the bowels.— Waibsh-bbbad, 
bread not sufficiently salted. IVeerkh is old in our language^ 
V. Todd's Johnson. 

Wait, wot. Sax. wat y from ti/tton, to know. 

Waiter, or Waeter, the Newcastle pronunciation of water. 
Sax. water. The a and te were interchangeably used. V. 
Bosworth's Saxon Grammar, p. 51. 

Waftq, or Wraith, the spectral appearance of a person about to 
die, or recently dead. V. Minstrelsy of Scottish Border, p. 
cxxxvi. 

Waits, musicians who parade and play by ni^t in th» streets 
about the time of Christmas and the new year* One of the 
old towers, in Newcastle, was formerly called the WaiU' 
Tower, and was the place of meeting of these itinerant musi- 
cians. They used to be the privileged minstrels at weddiags 
and feasts. Their playing to Oliver Cromwell, while that 
extnu)rdinary character was entertained at dinner, on his route 
to or from Scotland, is still traditionally remembered. The 
term would seem to be derived from M<B.-Got. wahtst vigilia, 
excubis; these wuts being anciently viewed as a acMt of 
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Id. weila, to bubble up. Mlience the potwallopere of the 
Cornish boroughs— those seductions of power too tempting 
for patriotism to resist— take their title. 
Walloping, a slatternly, slovenly manner. 
Wallow, insipid. See Welsh. Also Wairsh. 
Wallup, v. to beat. — Wallup, i. a blow. Rather, perhaps, 

Whallup ; from wheals the mark of a blow. 
Walluping, strong, athletic. *' A great waUuping chapr." 
Walm, V, to seethe or boil. V. Wilbraham. — Walm, i. a ah^t 

boiling. WiUan. 
Walt, to totter, to lean one way, to overthrow. V. Jam. wdt, 
Wame, the stomach, the belly. Moe.-Got uiam&a, uterus. Sax. 
wambf venter ; whence, womb, — Waxb-ill^ an ache or pain in 
the intestines. Sax. wamb-^tdi, dolor ventris. 
Wan, a corruption of wand, ** A yardrwan.**'^** A mUl-wan.** 
Wanchancy, unlucky — ^applied in Northumberland to a mis- 
chievous boy or girl. In a somewhat different sense Bums 
has 

Wae worth the man wha first did shape 
That vile wanchanck thing a rape ! 

Wandle, supple, pliant — ^when spoken of a person, agile, nimble. 
— Wandy, long and flexible; like a wand, 

Wang-tooth, dens molaris. Pure Saxon. It is the catch, or 
fang'tooih ; wang, or vang, being to catch, or fang, Ir^isng' 
thef, and oti(/afig/A^— ancient privileges of trying thieyes, 
caught in or out of the jurisdiction— may be referred to the 
same source. So, perhaps, may the name of Mrs. Quickly's 
bailiff. " Grood IVfoster Fang, hold bun sure." 2d. "Part 
King Henry IV. — Before the use of seals, according to Vers- 
tegan, persons passing deeds bit the wax with the wang-tootk. 
He quotes part of a supposed grant, in verse, from "l^^lliam I., 
the whole of which is given by Lewis, in his Dissertation on 
the Antiquity and Use of Seals in England, p. 19. 

In witnes of the sothe, 

Ich han hiten this wax with my 9ai^4olhe, 

Tt 
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Wabn» Warno, Warnt, to warrant. ** Avift warn Aim." 

Warm, to give notice. I am induced to insert this word on 
account of its peculiar local application in the lower vales of 
the Tees, a river, which, from the rapidity of its upper course, 
and from the numerous streams it receives from hill and moor- 
land, often rises suddenly. In this district to warn the water, 
is to give the inhabitants timely notice of a flood. 

Warp, to open. Sax. awarpan, ejicere. A hen b said to warp 
when she lays. 

Warsb, worse. ** Wane and wane** M(S.-Got. wain, Chau* 
cer uses tivr#tf.— Warst, the worst. 

Warsen, to grow worse. * He*iwanefCd$adlif** See Worsen. 

Warslb, to strive, to wrestle. Teut. werseien, V* Kilian* 

Wasting, or Waistino, a consumption, a decline. 

Wa't, indeed, certainly. « Wi^t t/<."— indeed it is. It is the 
Saxon wot, from wUan ; whence our old verb wct^ to know. 

Watching on St. Mark's Eve. Young rustics will sometimes 
watch, or at least pretend to watch, through the night in the 
church porch, with a view of seeing the ghosts of those, who are 
to die in the parish during the next year, pass by them ; which 
they are said to do in their usual dress, and predsely in the 
order of time in which they are doomed to depart. A person, 
supposed to have made this vigil, is. Dr. Willan states, a ter- 
ror to his neighbours; for, on the least ofience received, he is 
apt, by significant hints and grimaces, to insinuate the speedy 
death of some cherished friend or relative. Persons are said 
to have actually died from their imaginary fears on the occa- 
sion. Some of the young girls, too, follow the ancient method 
of fotciiitg kemp^eed; while others prepare the dumb cake, or 
dreaming bread. 

Watch-webs, identical with Stbalt-clothes, and Scotcb-and- 
English. 

Watkr-brash, a disease in the stomadi. Perhaps from Ae 
bursting or discharge of aqueout humour. 

Watb, Warth, a ford over a river. Sax. wad; from wadaHf to 
wade or pass througb water. 
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Wbbstbb, a weater. Sax. webbestre, textrix, a female wearer. 
The use of this temiy as remarked by Dr. Jamieson, indicatee 
that, among our forefathers, the work of weaving was appro- 
priated to women. This, it is well known, was the cafe 
among the Greeks and other ancient nations, who considered 
it an employment unworthy of the dignity of man. My learn- 
ed correspondent, Mr. Hunter, however, does not assent to 
Dr. Jamieson's inference. The word, he says, classes with 
back-eter, malt-ster, huck-ster, all of which can hardly be con- 
sidered as feminine occupations. 
Wbd, for weeded ; a common abbreviation.— 2>fir. 
Weddeb, a male sheq> after the second shearing. Sax. weder. 

See DiNMAN, or DufMONT. 
Web, UtUe, smaU. « A wee bur^"* A wee thing.** V. Jam. 

** Thy wee bit housie too, in ruin !" Bums, 
Wee, a short while. *^ Wait a we^* — have patience. 
Webans, Weeaxeb, children— flMr-oM^i, little ones, small ones. 

Sc. weans, 
Wbbl, welL — Weel-to-dee, well4oHh, Uviog oomfbrtably, in 

good drcumstancea— doo^ weB, 
Weel-smon-tuee ! well come on thee. A pore Saxon intarfee- 
tion--tcvd^Mo<A</ literally ^ well is me of tbce.** This be- 
nediction, fervently pronounced by an affiKtionate modbar 
when caressing a fiivourite child, has an endearing and finuliar 
sweetness, inexpressflily gratifying. It ia the voice of Katone 
herself speaking her own language. 
WBB,or Weab, to stop or oppose, to keep ofl; to gnanL Sax. 

wfTMB, profaiberi^ defendere. Dot. weereum 
Wbct, «. to rain, to wet.— Wbbt, «. sfig^ fva, wet 

Sax. mteta, hnmidifaa., Chaooer uses weie, «. and «. 
WiBai^ a dfenlar roll of straw, wool, or other soft 

protecting the head under the prcworo of a londor 

FtdbMj horn Tent, mst, canpcs; or it aKf be froas 

II I a n i l Ihinki if i i m iiyfirr ^ 
Woflsr.aa ntcnsfl osed m bans §ar 
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Wbnd, or WiBND, a narrow street, or small court. Sc uynd^ 
an alley, a lane. Obviously from Sax. windany to turn. The 
word is still in use at Darlington and Stockton upon Tees. 

Wbnsday, the present vulgar word for Wednesday. Wentdaye 
is found in our old lexicographer, Huloet. The term is deriv- 
ed from Woden, the great deity of the Northern nations. 

Went, for gone. Frequent in the North, as well as among the 
Cockneys. V. Pegge^s Anecd. £ng. Lang. p. 233. 

Went, Wented, applied to milk when it has been kept till it be 
approaching to sourness. Perhaps an euphonism for spoiled; 
as we say of spoiled meat— it is gone. But see Tooke's cuii- 
ous article on otnny, decayed, Vol. IL, p. 61. 

Werrit, to tease. Not so violent a metaphor as Tue. If a 
person, extremely ill, were importuned to any measure to 
which he felt reluctant, or which was contrary to his indina- 
tion, lie would request not to be werrited so much about it. 
It has been suggested to me, that the word is used rather 
more generally for any thing which gives that kind of pain 
which an animal, beset at once by a pack of dogs, may be 
supposed to feel. Whence, perhaps, it is worry. I may add 
that worry, in our old language, was written werre. 

To 9crre each other and to 8lay.*-GoBMr, Cottf", AtnanU 

Wbsh, v. to wash. — Wesh, #. stale luine, sometimes used in 
washing. Teut. watdk^ lotura. V. Jamieson, vHuh. 

Wet-hand, a drunken person; termed by Bewick (Fables of 
ifisop, p. 138), **an old filtering stone." Seneca humor- 
ously said of Tiberius— that he was never drunk but onoe; 
and that once was all his life. In Kelly's Beminiacencea, die 
eccentric author gives us an epitaph, extracted from a tomb in 
the Cathedral at Sienna, characteristic enou^ of the present 
subject: '*^ne gives life! it was death to me. I never 
beheld the morning sun widi sober eyes ; even my bonet aif 
thir8ty.«-Stranger I sprinkle my gnve with wine; empty the 
cup and depart.*' 

Wrack, a vulgar term for appetite. ^ What a whack k^igoi.^ 
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Wheal, v. to gather, to suppurate. Sax. huylca^ a pustule. 
This verb is not in Todd's Johnson. 

Whbam, smooth, sheltered^ impervious to the wind. Perhaps, 
as suggested to me by a skilful etymologbt, a corruption of 
Holm, In Knarsdale, my correspondent remarks, there is a 
place called Whit'Whami which he always believed to be 
White' Holm; and in West Allen, there is another place called 
Wham^Landtf evidently from the situation, the Holm-Lemds. 
But see Kennett. 

Whean, to coax, to flatter. " What a wheaning way she has." 

Whean, a fisw, a small quantity. ** A whean nout," said of cat- 
tle. ** A whean bairns." Mr. Lambe writes it wheen. V. 
Notes on the Battle of Floddon, p. 72. 

Whelk, a thump or blow, the noise made by the fidling of any 
thing heavy. 

Whemmel, Whommkl, or Whummel, v, to turn upside down, 
to tumble over. Teut. wemelen^ frequenter et leviter movere. 

Whemmel, i. an overthrow ; figuratively, a downpour, or conti- 
nuous fall of rain. 

Wherewith, used substantively for, money, or property. 

Whet, Whit, White, to cut with a knife. Sax. hwitan,'^ 
Whittle-te-whet, to sharpen, to set an edge on. 

Whetstone. To give the whetstone as a prize for lying, was a 
standing jest among our ancestors, as a satirical premium to 
him who had the most creative imagination, and is not yet out 
of use in the North. Brand, on the authority of the late Mr. 
Punshon, (Pop. Ant., Vol. I., p. 431,) mentions a custom 
among the colliers at Newcastle, of giving a pin to a person 
in company by way of hinting to him that he is fibbing; but 
which, I think, is now obsolete. It is, however, still usual in 
Northumberland to give a person a cork when he is thou^t 
to exaggerate in his narration. 

Whetstone. To look as blue as a whetstone, to look blue vdth 
cold. 

Whew, or Whue, v, to whbtle. — Whew, or Whue, s. a whistle. 

Whick, quick, alive. *' Whick and aUve^* a common laudatory 

uu 
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WHtPPER-sNAPPER, a diminutive, indgnificant person. Mr. 

Todd says, it is a common expression, usually in ridicule or 

contempt. 
Whir, v, to fly off vdth a noise like game when sprang. Su.* 

Got. hurra, cum impetu circumagi.— Whir, i. the sound 

made by the wings of game— often startling the nerves of a 

young sportsman. 

Full ninety winters bae I seen 

And piped where gorcocks whirring flew. 

Pkkerit^j Donochi Head. 

Whisht! be silent, hush! hiit! * FT&iiA/, woman, whisht P' 
This vulgarism, if such it be, is not without ancient authority, 
being used by honest old Latimer. 

Whisk, v. to go out, or to pull any thing out, hastily. 

Whisk, i. a vulgar pronunciation of whist. This game b more 
ancient than b supposed. Strutt is mistaken in saying, that 
it first occurs in the Beaux Stratagem ; for it is mentioned, 
under the old name of whuk, in the works of Taylor, the 
Water Poet, a noted character in the reign of Charles I. 

Whisket, or WisKiT, a sort of basket* V. Nares's Glossary. 

Whisky, the modem and well-known term for usquebaugh, a 
Graelic word signifying the water of life. 

Whissontide, Whitsuntide. — Whisson-sunday, Whitsunday. 
WTutsun-sunday is also used : and if whitsun-tide be correct, 
this will be so too. 

Whistle, '' the mouth ; the organ of whistling," says Dr. Johii» 
son ; quoting Walton's Angler. 

liet*s drink the other cup to wet our whistles, and so sing away 
all sad thoughts. 

Here whistle surely means the throoL In the North, to wei 
inters whistle is a common phrase for, to take a good drink f 
and — without charging the amiable old Isaac with tippling^- 
that, in all probability, was his meaning. Indeed, the use of 
the expression in this sense is very ancient. 

I wete mif whystett as good drinkers do.— i\ifi|crime. 
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Id. wella^ to bubble up. Mlience the potwallopere of the 
Cornish boroughs— those seductions of power too tempting 
for patriotism to resist — take their title. 

Walloping, a slatternly, slovenly manner. 

Wallow, insipid. See Welsh. Also Wairsh. 

Wallup, r. to beat. — Wallup, i. a blow. Rather, perhaps, 
Whallup; from wheals the mark of a blow. 

Walluping, strong, athletic. ** A great waUuping chapr." 

Walm» V, to seethe or boil. V. Wilbraham.— WalMi #. a slight 
boiling. Willan. 

Walt, to totter, to lean one way, to overthrow. V. Jam. weit. 

Wame, the stomach, the belly. Moe.-Grot. umhr^o, uterus. Sax. 
wamb, venter ; whence, womb, — Waxb-ill^ an ache or pain in 
the intestines. Sax. wamb-^uU, dolor ventris. 

Wan, a corruption of wand, ** A jfard^wan.**'^^ A mill-wan.** 

Wanchancy, unlucky — applied in Northumberland to a mis- 
chievous boy or girl. In a somewhat diffiarent sense Bums 
has 

Wae worth the man wha first did shape 
That vile wanchanck thing a rape ! 

Wandle, supple, pliant — ^when spoken of a person, a^e, nimble. 
— Wandt, long and flexible; like a wand, 

Wang-tooth, dens molaris. Pure Saxon. It is the catch, or 
ybn^-tooth ; wang^ or vang^ being to catch, or fang, Iitfang^ 
thef, and oti(/afigM^— ancient privileges of trying thieves, 
caught in or out of the jurisdiction — may be referred to the 
same source. So, perhaps, may the name of Mrs. QuicUy's 
bailiff. ** Good IVIaster Fang^ hold him sure." 2d. P&rt 
King Henry IV. — Before the use of seals, according to Vers- 
tegan, persons passing deeds bit the wax with the wang-tootk. 
He quotes part of a supposed grant, in verse, from MUliam I., 
the whole of which is given by Lewis, in his Dissertation on 
the Antiquity and Use of Seals in England, p. 19. 

In witnes of the sothe, 

Ich han hiten this wax with my woi^'-Mhe, 

Tt 
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Warn» Warnd, Wasnt, to warrant. " AvUt utam himJ* 

Warn, to give notice. I am induced to insert this word on 
account of its peculiar local application in the lower vales of 
the Tees, a river, which, from the rapidity of its upper course, 
and from the numerous streams it receives from hill and moor- 
land, often rises suddenly. In this district to warn the water, 
18 to give the inhabitants timely notice of a flood. 

Warp, to open. Sax. awarpan, ejicere. A hen is said to warp 
when she lays. 

Wabsb, worse. ^ Wane and warteP Moe.-Got. wmn, Chan- 
cer uses wene.'^WARsnTf the worst. 

Warsen, to grow worse. ** He^swarsen^dsadiy** See Worsen. 

Warslb, to strive, to wrestle. Teut. werseien, V. Kilian* 

Wastivo, or Waistino, a consumption, a decline. 

Wa't, indeed, certainly. " Wi^t t/<."— indeed it is. It is the 
Saxon wat, from witan ; whence our old verb wct^ to know. 

Watching on St. Mark's Eve. Young rustics will sometiiiMs 
watch, or at least pretend to watch, through the night in the 
church porch, with a view of seeing the ghosts of those, who are 
to die in the parish during the next year, pass by them ; which 
they are said to do in their usual dress, and precisely in the 
order of time in which they are doomed to depart. A person, 
supposed to have made this vigil, is. Dr. Willan states, a ter- 
ror to his neighbours; for, on the least ofience received, he is 
apt, by significant hints and grimaces, to insinuate the speedy 
death of some cherished Mend or rektive. Persons are sud 
to have actually died from their imaginary fears on the occa- 
sion. Some of the young girls, too, follow the ancient method 
oiiomng kemp^eed; while others prepare the dumb cake^ or 
dreaming breed. 

Watch-wbbs, identical with Stbalt-clotbbs, and Scotcb-and- 
English. 

Watkr-brash, a disease in the stomadi. Perhaps from Ae 
bursting or discharge of aquecui humour. 

Watb, Warth, a ford over a river. Sax. wad; from wadm, to 
wade or pass througb water. 
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Wbbstbb, a weaver. Sax. webbesire, textrix» a female wearer. 
The use of this term, as remariied by Dr. JamiesoOy mdicatet 
that, among our forefathers, the work of weaving was appro- 
priated to women. This, it is well known, was- the caM 
among the Greeks and other ancient nations, who considered 
it an employment unworthy of the dignity of man. My learn- 
ed correspondent, Mr. Hunter, however, does not assent to 
Dr. Jamieson's inference. The word, he says, classes widi 
back-ster, maltster, huck-ster, all of which can hardly be con- 
sidered as feminine occupations. 

Wbd, for weeded; a common abbreviation.— i>»r. 

Wedder, a male sheq> after the second shearing. Sax. weder. 
See Ddhman, or Dinmont. 

Wee, Uttle, smaU. « A wee Int:*^** A wee things V. JflD. 
** Thy wee bit housie too, in ruin !" Bums, 

Wee, a short while. ** Wait a we^^ — have patience. 

Weeans, Weeanes, children — wee^ones^ little ones, small ones. 
Sc. weans. 

Wbel, well. — WEEI/-T0-DEE, weU4<hdo, living comfortably. In 
good circumstances — doing weU, 

Weei^mon-thee ! well come on thee. A pure Saxon interjec- 
tion — weeles mothe; literally ** well is me of thee." This be- 
nediction, fervently pronounced by an affectionate mother 
when caressing a favourite child, has an endearing and fiumliar 
sweetness, inexpressibly gratifying. It is the voice of Nature 
herself, speaking her own language. 

Weer, or Wear, to stop or oppose, to keep o% to guard. Sax. 
werian^ prohibere, defendere. Dut. weeren. 

West, v. to rain, to wet. — Weet, s, slight rain, wet ¥reatlier. 
Sax. wceta, humiditas. Chaucer uses vfete^ v, and n. 

WsBZB, a circular roll of straw, wool, or other soft substance, for 
protecting the head under the pressure of a load or burthen. 
Probably from Teut. wase, caespes ; or it may be frt>m emte. 
Brand thinks it a corruption of wisp, Sc waese, 

WuGBT, an utensil used in bams for winnowing corn, and about 
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Wend, or Wiend, a narrow street, or small court. Sc fB^nd^ 
an alley, a lane. Obviously from Sax. windauj to turn. The 
word is still in use at Darlington and Stockton upon Tees. 

Wbnsdat, the present vulgar word for Wednesday. Werud^e 
is found in our old lexicographer, Huloet. The term is derir- 
ed from Woden, the great deity of the Northern nations. 

Went, for gone. Frequent in the North, as weU as among the 
Cockneys. V. Pegge's Anecd. Eng. Lang. p. lB3d. 

Went, Wented, applied to milk when it has been kept till it be 
approaching to sourness. Perhaps an euphonism for spoiled; 
as we say of spoiled meat— it is gone. But see Tooke's cmi* 
ous article on vmny, decayed. Vol. IL, p. 61. 

Webrit, to tease. Not so riolent a metaphor as Tue. If a 
person, extremely ill, were importuned to any measure to 
which he felt reluctant, or which was contrary to his indina* 
tion, he would request not to be werrited so much about it. 
Tt has been suggested to me, that the word is used rather 
more generally for any thing which gives that kind of pain 
which an animal, beset at once by a pack of dogs, may be 
supposed to fed. Whence, perhaps, it is worry, I may add 
that worry, in our old language, was written werre. 

To ware each other and to slay.— >G<nMr, Co^f> AmanU 

Wbsh, v. to wash. — Wesh, «. stale urine, sometimes used in 
washing. Teut. wasdk, lotura. V. Jamieson, tvash. 

Wet-hand, a drunken person; termed by Bewick (Fables of 
JBsop, p. 138), ^an old filtering stone." Seneca humor- 
ously said of Tiberius— that he was never drunk but onee; 
and that once was all his life. In Kelly's Reminiscences, die 
eccentric author gives us an epitaph, extracted firom a tOB^ in 
the Cathedral at Sienna, characteristic enough of the present 
subject : '* \^^e gives life ! it was death to me. I never 
beheld the morning sun with sober eyes ; even my bones aif 
thirsty.— Stranger 1 sprinkle my grave with wine; empty the 
cup and depart." 

Wbace, a vulgar term for appetite. ** Wiai a whack h^sgti*** 
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Wheal, t». to gather, to suppurate. Sax. huylca, a pustule. 
This verb is not in Todd's Johnson. 

Wheam, smooth, sheltered^ impervious to the wind. Perhaps, 
as suggested to me by a skilful etymologist, a corruption of 
Holm, In Knarsdale, my correspondent remarks, there is a 
place called W^it'fVham, which he always believed to be 
WkUe-Hoifn; and in West Allen, there is another place called 
ffham^Lands, evidently from the situation, the Holn^Landi, 
But see Kennett. 

Whean, to coax, to flatter. ^ MThat a wheaning way she has.*' 

Whean, a 9eWy a small quantity. ** A whcan nout," said of cat- 
tle. ** A whean bairns." Mr. Lambe writes it wheen. V. 
Notes on the Battle of Floddon, p. ^2. 

Whelk, a thump or blow, the noise made by the fidling of any 
thing heavy. 

Whemmel, Whobim EL, or Whuioiel, v. to turn upside down, 
to tumble over. Teut. wemelen^ frequenter et leviter movere. 

Whemmel, «. an overthrow ; figuratively, a doum-ptmr, or conti- 
nuous fall of rain. 

Wherewith, used Mubttantively for, money, or property. 

Whet, Whit, White, to cut with a knife. Sax. At&tton.— • 
Whittlb-te-whet, to sharpen, to set an edge on. 

Whetstone. To give the whetstone as a prize for lying, was a 
standing jest among our ancestors, as a satirical premium to 
him who had the most creative imagination, and is not yet out 
of use in the North. Brand, on the authority of the late Mr. 
Punshon, (Pop. Ant., Vol. I., p. 431,) mentions a custom 
among the colliers at Newcastle, of giving a pin to a person 
in company by way of hinting to him that he is fibbing; but 
which, I think, is now obsolete. It is, however, still usual in 
Northumberland to give a person a cork when he is thought 
to exaggerate in his narration. 

Whetstone. To look at blue as a wheUtone, to look blue with 
cold. 

Whew, or Whub, v. to whistle.— Whew, or Whue, i. a whistle. 

Whick, quick, alive. '' Whick and aUve,'* a common laudatory 

u u 
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WaiPPEii-SNAPPERy a diininutive, inaignificant person. Mr. 

Todd saysy it is a common expression, usually in ridicule or 

contempt. 
Whir, v. to fly off with a noise like game when sprung. 8u.- 

Grot, hurra, cum impetu circumagL-^WfliR, t, the sound 

made by the wings of game— often startling the nerves of a 

young sportsman. 

Full ninetjr winters hae I seen 

And piped where gorcocks whirring flew. 

Pickerir^, DottodU Head. 

Whisht! be silent, hush ! hist I '^ Whisht, ^ornvm, whisht P' 
This vulgarism, if such it be, is not without andent authority, 
being used by honest old Latimer. 

Whisk, v, to go out, or to pull any thing out, hastily. 

Whisk, s, a vulgar pronunciation of whist. This game b more 
ancient than is supposed. Strutt is mistaken in saying, that 
it first occurs in the Beaux Stratagem ; for it is mentioned, 
under the old name of whisk, in the works of Taylor, the 
Water Poet, a noted character in the reign of Charles I. 

Whisket, or WisKiT^ a sort of basket. V. Nares's Glossary. 

Whisky, the modem and well-known term for usquebaugh, a 
Gaelic word signifying the water of life. 

Whissontiob, Whitsuntide. — ^Whisson-sunday, Whitsunday. 
Whitsunrsunday is also used : and if whitsun-tide be correct, 
this will be so too. 

Whistle, *'the mouth; the organ of whistling," says Dr. Johiip> 
son ; quoting Walton's Angler. 

Let's drink the other cup to wet our vthistles, and so sing away 
all sad thoughts. 

Here whistle surely means the throat. In the North, to wei 
one^s whistle is a common phrase for, to take a good drink ; 
and — ^without charging the amiable old L»ac with tippling— 
that, in all probability, was his meaning. Indeed, the use of 
the expression in this sense is very andent. 

I wete my xthysUU as good drinkers do.— i\UlKnit«. 
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worn in the City of London or Westminster in 1351, during 
the sitting of Parliament. " An harden tark, a gute grauing, 
and a whittle gmt^* were all the salary of a clergyman, not 
many years ago, in Cumberland; in otlier words, his entire 
stipend consisted of a shirt of coarse linen, the right of com- 
moning geese, and the more valuable privilege of using a knife 
and fork at the table of hb parishioners. 

Much is the duty— email the legal due. 

CrMe*i Borough, 

WuizzBR, a &lsehood. More wind than truth. See Fizzlb. 

Who, Sho, Shoe, for she. I am indebted to Mr. Justice Bay- 
ley for reminding me of this strange mutation in our Northern 
usage— occasionally to be met with. Heo is the ancient 
Saxon form, still retained in some places. V. Verstegan. 

Whopt, Whupt, put, placed— embracing the idea of whipped. 
" He whopt his foot on*t." 

Whripb, to complain peevishly, to whimper, to whine. 

Whurry, wherrtfy a large boat — a sort of baige or lighter.— 
Newc, Bryant says, the name wherry is very ancient, and, by 
the Romans, was expressed horia, Thomson derives it from 
Goth, veerje^ a ferry-boat. 

Aw thowt aw*d myek a voyage to Shields 
Iv Jemmy Joneson*8 whurry.-^Local Song. 

Whussel, a corruption of whistle. — Whussel-wood, the alder 
and plane-tree ; used by boys in making whbtles. 

Whuther, to beat, to flutter. Cognate to Whidobb, or 
Whither.— Whuthbring, a throbbing or palpitation at the 
heart. 

Why, or Whye, a young cow. See Quey. 

Whyllymer, a species of cheese remarkable for its poverty; of 
which it might be safely asked (saving both meat and mense) 
*' wh^U ha* mare ?'' In a note to Anderson's Ballads, its sur- 
face is said to be so hard, that it frequently bids defiance to the 
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Willby-Wand, a stem of the willow. Sax. welig^ and watuL 
" A mere wiUey^wand** — applied to a tall, thin person. 

Win, to dry hay by exposing it to the air, to get in harvest gene* 
rally. Sax. unndwian, ventilare. Teut. winnen, coUigere 
fructus terrae. Our farmers speak of ** Well won hay,^^ 

Yt felle abowght the Lamasse tyde. 

Whan husbonds wynn ther haye* 
The dowghtye Dowglasse bowynd hym to ryde, 

In Ynglond to take a pnye^^BtUtle of Otterbourne. 

Win, to raise, to get ; as coals from a mine, or stones from a 

quarry. Su.-Got. winna^ laborare, labore acquirere. Sax. 

winnan. 
Winder, v, to separate grain from the cha£^to winnow. 
Winder, a window. V. Craven Glossary, winder; and Nares, 

windore, 
WiNDLE-sTREA, or W1NNEL-8TRBB, a dry stalk or stem of grass 

in old poor pastures. Sax. windeMreowe* 
Windy, noisy, loquacious, marvellous in narration. 

Though he is a windy body, when he gets in his auld warld 
stories, he has mair gumption in him than most people. 

Bedgauni^ 

Windy-wallets, a noisy, gasconading fellow— one who is ac- 
customed to magnify in conversation. 

Winkers, the eyes — ^the eyelashes. '* Maw ttnnkers to dazzle.** 

WiNNA, Winnot, provincialisms for, will not. 

Winsome, Wunsohe, lively, cheerful, gay. Sax. winsum. 

Winter, an instrument of iron hung against the bars of a fire- 
place, used to heat smoothidg irons upon. Y. Jam. Supp. 

Wirdlb, to perform any thing laboriously and slowly. A re- 
spected friend, now no more, suggested work and dele^to 
work gradually. 

Wise, to show or direct, to lead or turn out. Sax. witian, 
monstrare. Swed. visa, to show, to exhibit. ** Wise him 
in."— «* Wige out the horse."—** Wite the door c^en." It 
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Worm, a serpent of great magnitude, and of terrific description 
— « hideous monster in the shape of a worm or dragon. The 
application of this 6tle to the serpent tribe is very general, 
and has been used with great latitude. Indeed, the similarity 
of form naturally led to it. The Italian poets call the infernal 
serpent of old " H gran Verme;^* and Milton's Adam is made 
to reproach Eve with having lent an ear ^ to that &lse taonn." 
Shakspeare^ too, speaks of slander's tongue as outvenoming 
^ all the wormi of Nile." Worm is a Teutonic word for ser- 
pent; and Germ, itmrm^ is used for a dragon, as well as a 
worm. M(£.-Got. waurm^ signifies a serpent; and orm has 
the same meaning in the Suw-Got. and Dan. language^. Sax. 
wurm^ also, sometimes occurs in this sense. Popular tradip 
tion has handed down to us, through succesnve generationa, 
with very little variation, the most romantic detaib of the ra- 
vages committed by these all-devouring worms, and of the 
valour and chivalry displayed by their destroyers. Widiont 
attempting to account for the origin of such tales, or pretend- 
ing in any manner to vouch for the matters of fact contained 
in them, it cannot be disguised, that taiany of the inhalntants 
of the county of Durham in particular, still implicitly belieife 
in these ancient superstitions. The Worm of Lambton is a 
family legend, the authenticity of which they will not allow to 
be questioned. Various adventures and supernatural inci- 
dents have been transmitted from father to son, illustrating the 
devastation occasioned, and the miseries inflicted by the mon* 
ster — and marking the self-devotion of the Knight of the 
Lambton fiunily, through whose intrepidity the worm was 
eventually destroyed. But the lapse of centuries has so com* 
pletely enveloped in obscurity the particular details, that it ii 
impossible to give a narration which could in any degree be 
considered as complete. The story related in my friend Mr. 
Surtees' splendid and elaborate Iffistory of Durham is incor- 
rect in many particulars. Those parts, which allude to the 
profane fishing on a Sunday, and the consequences resultiqg 
from it, are mere modem disfigurements of the orig^uoal traditioD, 

zx 
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WuDDLE, to sever by short and frequently-renewed efforts. . For 

authority see Weasan. 
Wyb, Wya, well, yes. — Wye — Wye, very well; yes, yes. A 

common expression of assent. Fr. ouL 
Wylecoat, a vest for a child ; generally of flannel. V. Jamleson, 

wylecot, 
Wyllement, or Wullement, a pale, sickly looking person. 



Y. 



Y. The use of this letter, as a vowel, is very frequent in the 
diphthongal language of the North ; as t/aUs, oats ; yak, oak ; 
yearthy earth, &c. &c. In the country dialect the Saxon ea u 
almost uniformly pronounced ^a. 

Yablbs, Yebuns, Yeablbsab, Yebblesbb, perhaps. See Ab- 

UNS. 

Yaiting, or Yeatino, a single sheaf of corn. Identical with 
Gating, or Gaiting. See Gate, or Gait. 

Yal, Yall, ale. A, in this, and many other provincial words, is 
sounded like yaw. 

Yammer, to fret, to whine, to complain— or rather to repeat the 
same complaint. Also to cry like a dog in pain, or when it is 
wanting to follow its master if shut up fit>m him. Qerm. 
jammem, to complain. Swed. j^mra tig, to lament— ^'Jmmer, 
lamentation. 

Yammering, making a loud and continual noise; such as pro>, 
cccds from contentious women, or from fi^ul and peevish 
children. The word, indeed, stands for a very complex idea, 
into which enters a combination of habitual fi^tfulness, dis- 
content, brawling, and anger. 

Come, dinna, dinna whinge an* whipe. 
Like yammering Isbel Macky. 

Song, Bob Cr<mky*t Adktt, 
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Yaup, v. to be hungry.— Yaup, o. having a keen appetite— hta- 
gry- 
Yeather, or Yedder, a flexible twig used for binding hedges. 

Yebble, the Northern pronunciation of able. 

Ybk, the oak. See Aac. ** He*s as hard as yek and iron*'— a 
common Northumbrianism. 

Ybld, barren ; as a cow that does not give milk. 

Ybll, ale. Sax. ffo/^.— Yell-house, an ale-house. — Yell-wife, 
the lady of ^ mine Ao«^,"— also a hostess in her own right. 
See Yal, Yaix. 

Yellow-towlbt, a Northern name for the yellow bunting, or 
yellow hammer. Emberiza citrinella* Unnsetis. A vulgar 
prejudice exists in Scotland against this burd. V. Jam. yekt' 
ring. 

Yelp, to shout, to cry out ; as it were Hke a dog* See Yaup. 

Yelper, a popular name for the avoset, which frequents the sea 
shores of this kingdom in winter, and makes a shrill nois^ 

Yerning, rennet. Germ, gerinnen, to coagulate. A plant used 
in North 'Hndale, for the purpose of curdling milk for cheese, 
is called yerning grau. See Keslip. 

Ybtlino, a small pan or boiler. So called, I suppose, from being 
made ofcast metaL V. Jamieson, yetland, 

Yeuk, r. to itch. Teut jeucken, prurire. Dut. j«Urr».— -Ybuk, 
9, a cutaneous disease— jocosely denominated the plague of 
Scotland ; from an idea of its bong so prevalent in that coun- 
try. See Scotch-fiddle. 

Ybukv, prurient ; especially in a sense inadmissible here. YMn^ 
pruritus, occurs in Prompt. Parv. 

Yisserday, yesterday. — Yissbrnbbt, yesternight. 

YoR, your. — Yor-sell, yourself. 

York has the higher rack, bui Durham the deeper manger, a 
homely Northern proverb, which the sagacious reader will have 
no diiBculty in applying. 

YouL, Yowl, to cry, to howl. Isl. gola, ululare. The super- 
stitious are much afraid when they hear a dog youl near their 
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Tear is someciaies sared to lx:hc ujp th< inrw Kock «t (W nir\l 
Chnstmms, md to prescrr« the &iiu1t frooi kuunu ia th^* hmmm 
time. Herrick, a minute descnber ot" the $u(¥fln>titkM» ol* Im» 
times, in alliuioo to this custom, sa^'^Ss 

Pirt must be kepi vbeievith U> tueod. 

The Chrittimu £«v next veaiv : 
And where 'tis afelr kept, the Fi«^ 

Can do no mischiete itheieV 

As knowledge advanceSfSuperstition almost necessarily ftced««« 
Yet eren aow^-extensiTelY as rational education and inlelK* 
gence are rlHRidng among every rank of society, and rapid a« 
has been " the march of intellect** — many grate and seii«ibl« 
persons, thou^ ashamed to own a belief in supernatural 
agency of any sort, are still so far influenced in their manner 
of thinking, as to be uncomfortable in the idea of entirely 
neglecting the superstitious notions imbibed in early Kfe. 
They aflect to doubt what, in their hearts, they believe and 
are afraid of. Such is ever the despotism of the imngination 
over minds imperfectly cultivated. 

YcLE-DOUGH, a Christmas cake, or rather a little image of paste, 
studded with currants, and baked for children at this season of 
the year ; intended, originally, perhaps, for a figure of the child 
Jesus, with the Virgin Mary. V. Ihre, jMrod — rind Brand's 
Pop. Antiq., Vol. I., p. 410. 

Yi'LE-r.ABffEs, gambols customar}* during the hilarity of Christ- 
mas. 

YuLE-PLOUGH, a name for the Christmas Pogeant dcscriboil under 
Fool- PLOUGH. 

YiRR, the udder of an animal. Dan. vivr, n dug. Dut. wf/rr. 



TIIR END. 
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